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PltEFACE. 


The first Gazetteor of the Delhi District was pubUshetl in 1883*4. 
In lii-t preface the iSditor noted that “ the great mass, of the text has been 
taken almost, if tiot quite, verbally from Mr, fliaconacbie’s Settlomenb 
Deport of the District." 

In those days District Gazetteers were in their infancy and Settl«- 
tneni Deports were expected to contain a large amount of information 
which had but an indirect bein'iug on the Het^lement. The progress of an 
administration has now determined that Settlement Reports are to be 
merely reports showing to Government what work the Settlement Officer 
and his Establishment have done, and that all other matter of general 
public interest should be relegated to the Gazetteer, The Punjab 
Government lina laid down very definite directions as to how Gazetteers 
are to be compiled and has placed the burden of their compilation on the 
Settlement Officer as a special duty, 

2. In accordance with the instructions, I, as Settlement Officer, 
revised the Gazettrer in the year 1910, but 1 adviaed Government to 
delay the issue because there was to be a new Census m 1911 and it 
aeeined advisable to await the new Returns of population which would 
affect so largely the matter contained in Chapter I, Section C, Tt was 
fortunate that Government agreed, for the Imperial auiiouDcement on 
December ]2tli, 1911, creating Delhi the Capital of India caused ultimately 
the dismemberment of tbe Delhi District on October Ist, 1912. 

Accordingly this Gazetteer has been prepared to show the state 
of the old Delhi District of the 1‘unjab Province as it existed nt the time 
when the new Province of Delhi was constituted. 

3, Much of Chapter I, Section R> (History) end Section C. (Papa* 
Intion} have been reprinted after checking from the old Gazetteer; seme 
of Chapter II, Stction E. (Arts and Manufactures) has been similarly 
roprinted; but tbe rest of the Gazetteer is almost entirely new. In each 
case information was collected from the Local Officials who were in the 
best position to supply it. 

On the receipt of the 1911 Census figures, Mr. J, Mitohell, 
I. C. E., Assistant Commissioner, took up the work and brought it up to 
pate. I am much indebted to hint for the trouble which he took. 

0. a BEADOiN, 

6 Dfpu/v Cemmisjwaer. 
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CHAPTER L-DESCRIPTIVE 


Section A*—Physical Aspects* 

The district taltes its name from the important city ofcSAP.i, 
worldwide repute within its limits. Though the city is supposed 
to date from the 15th century B. C. and to hare flouHslied 
aubaeqiwntly under rariouB names, it was not till the first century 
B. C, that the name DilH is first met witL The true derivation 
of the name is lost in the clouds of antiquity, but it is generally 
supposed that it was named after Rajah Dhilu from which the 
corruptions Dilli, Behli, and finally Delhi were erolred.^ The 
vernacular spelling is stiE Dehli, 

The diatnot of Delhi which forms a part of the provincial Cwntitiitian 
division of that name is a atnp of country on the right bank of 
.the river Jamna. Hie city of Delhi, which ia conspicuously 
marked on any map of India, overlooks tlie river at a point 
somewhat to the south of the middle, of the district with a 
geographical position given as latitude abont 28* 39’ north and 
longitude about 77“ 13’ east. The district is sub-divided into the 
three tahsfls 8onepat, Delhi, and Ballabgarh counting from the 
north. The g^test lengtlj is alwut 70 miles and the avenwe 
breadth 18 miles, though in one place (just south of the city) 
the width expands teas much as 26 miles. The total area is 
abont 1,2S0 square miles, but varies according to what channels 
of tlie Jamna are for the nonce accepted as the deep stream. 

It contains two to^vns of more than 10,000 bhsbitants 
viz. * 


PcpfllniTuii Accontlp^ ko Gtililbi 

lABU 

IS91. 

19QL 

131L 

D«lhtQ£ty . 

Sonepat 

i7s,afla 

13,077 

ia.«u 

IS,030 

sss.ear 

tS.Dll 


The administrative headquarters are at the modem city of 
Delhi (ShdhjdMnabdd) which lies on the right bank of the Jamna 
at about the centre of the district^ and is about 700 feet above the 
sea level. The district stands 30th in order of area and 17th in 
order of population among the districts of the province. The 
development of Delhi city during the last few years has been 
most marked. 

With the exception of the Jamna river on the east, which PhjiieJ 
is the provincial boundary with the United Provinces’ districta 
of Meerut and Bulandshahr, the district boundaries foUow no 
natural features, having Ijeen formed for convenience of admin¬ 
istration. The district marches to the north with tUo Karnal 
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CHAP, l.A. diatritit, (tahail Pan mat), to the west with the Rohtak district 
rtrskaJ (tahsfls Gohina and Jhajjar) and with the Gurgiton tahsfl of the 
Atpe^ts district of that name, and to the south with the Paiwal tahsil also 
of the GurgaoD district. 

The oonfonnafcion of the country is decidedly interesting. 
As is evidenced by the direction of the Jamni!, the general slope 
of the district is from north to sonth * beginning from the North 
Western Jamua Canal passes down a barely perceptible water* 
shed irrigating the gentle slopes on either side ; to the east the 
drainage pa^es into the Jnmnd, and to the west passes by natural 
depressions eontbwards, to find a resting place in the ^ajafga^h 
Jhih ilnst north of the city the Delhi Ridge of historic memory, the 
culminating spur of the Mewdt branch of the Aravelli hills, forms 
an iosnperable bar to the would-he line of drainage: Ibis range 
forms a fresh watershed, so that the normal drainage on the ri^ht 
bank of the river passes at Delhi as it were into a new senes, 
^gain a canal, in this case the Agra Canal with its head works 
at Okida, passes down the local watershed and the conformation 
as described in the north is repi-oduced. The tract thus described 
though exhibiting none of the beauties of mountainous districts, 
possesses a considerable diversity of physical featiu'e, and in parts 
is not wanting in picturesquoness which it owes to the lidls 
and to the river. The former, skirting the present city on 
the north-west and west, stretcli away nearly duo south to 
Hahraul) : before reaching tins place,' however, they branch 
out into two halves, one going fidl south the other sweepiug 
round in a curve to the south-east to Amngpur, whence again 
it turns south-west and, uniting with the other branch below 
' Bhtlti, holds on south ward to Kot, and so ont of the district 
into Gurgaou. But though the main direction may thus be 
described, there are here and there irregularly shaped spurs 
which break the oontinuity of the range, and at the same time 
greatly extend its area. The irregular oval enclosed by the 
branching halves above spoken of is really a plateau of a light 
sandy soil, lying high and generally dry, but with a very useful 
slope to the south. Here in different places are earthwork dama 
aggrej^ting several miles in length, mMe to catch the drainage. 
The lulls of Delhi though not attractive iti themselves, give a 
pleasant view across the Jamna, and in clear weather allow, it 
is said, even a glimpse of the Himalayas. Their surface is 
generally hare, supporting little or no vegetation save a stunted 
HkdT (itcaeia aretinca) whxril (Cof^arie aphyUo.} or the small 
bush of the ier {^ZieypihuB nummtilaria) which with its prickly 
thorn is ao inhospitable to the pedestrian. The surface of the 
ground is sprinkled with thin laminie of mica which shine in the 
sunlight like gold. The stone, which juts up from the ground 
here and there, is hard and often sharp-edged. Water of courset 
lies very deep, and irrigation by well is almost everywhere im-i 
pracrioable. A moderate psatni^ Is obtained ^ Socks Uf^sheep 
and goats herded by Gujar boys. The highest point of the range 
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Phpica! 

Aiplct*. 


probably 13 nGRt Bhati—3^045 fcM above the aea and 3GI> above CHAF i. a 
the Jamna Bail way Bridge at Delhi. 

Ihe hills vide the dialrict into two parts t the northerni 
^ which is the”lat“gieri is also the moroXertile aii<i_tti3re popolous^ 

* Without going minutely into details which will with more'advant¬ 
age be ti'eated of in describing the various asBessnieiit circlesj 
it may be said that this l arger bm f of the district consistEi of throe 
pai^ the or riverain of the Jamnaj/tho Bangar or level 

mam land, and the Dabsr or lowland subject to floods. The 
Khadar lies rather low, has n light sandy soilj and easy irrigation 

frwTri ipallci The __J t__ _ i n ' ,i 


from wella. The Bangar is higher and by nature drier: the 
Western Jamna Canal however travereea its whole length and 
affords satisfactory irrigation to a tract which before the realign' 
ment was being seriouisly damaged by sAor, The Hangar, too, is 
traversed by the Delh>Uiabana,-Kalka Railway with four stations 
at Ganaur, Sonepat, Karela aud Badli and in the extreme south 
there is the ^angloi station on the Southern Punjab Railway. 
The Grand Trunk Road passes through the edge of the Khadar 
close to the Bangar boundary. 


TTie Debar lies to the west of the hills and consists of the 
!ow_^m which is_the reoe^taoie for drain^e_ from thehilla and 
parts of the neighbouriDg distncEToTGurgaon and Rohtak. In 
pyeiiTO of good rain an area -of-^ square miles is flooded, the 
Mwafgarh escape channel carrying off to the Jamna water, which 
if held up would flood an even larger area. Thirty years ago 
the floods extended toas much as 80 square miles but, owing to tho 
iversion of the Sahibi N^addi and tW silting up of tributary 
depresetqcs, the flooded area has been much reduced; still in the 
main Jhil depression on the Gurgaou border there is generally ' 
some 5 square miles of /Ari during the oold weather. The east¬ 
ern part of the Debar is traversed by the Rajputana-hfalwa 
narrow guage line with one station at Palam. 


Aa is well known, modern Delhi is just to tho south of the 
Itidge, and the ruins of the former cities extend southwards for 
eleven m Jes to Mahrauli. There can bo little doubt that the 
Mogbal Emperors chose the locality for the two important lea- 
sons that building stone could bo easily obtained from an in- 
exhaustible soi^ and tliat the Ridge prevented any possibiliry 
of erosion by the Jamna, ' -r r j 

The country immediately south of Delhi as far as Mahranll, 
Inghlakabad, and Mqiarband is rocky and undulating. This and 
the picturesqoe mins abounding almost everywhere give the 
^nc an interest not often found in the plains of India, Beyond 
this again to the soutli the country lying between the hills 
to tho west and the Khmlar already described on the east, becomes 
flatter and more open, and so fit for the passage down tho eastern 
side of ite length of the Agra Canid, which keeps an almost per- 
rectlj straight course at a low level down into the Palwal tabsil. 
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cbla^Ij a, rDughly spcakiDg, is tbe metalled road to Agra 

passes througli Ballabgarh at a distance of twenty-three 
^ ■ miles from Dellii* Tli© soil of this part is mostly a light sandy 
loam which under good bands is fairly produetive# The country 
between the Agra Road and the hills to the wost^ begins to get 
lerel a few miles below Badarpnr i it is mostly sandy, bearing the 
, detritus from the hill slopes^ and in the rainy montlis is marshy 

and in places flooded ; the passage of the water is toward the 
south where it debouches at the top of the Palwal talisil* 

dhnsioti of the Khadar and Ban gar was doubtless caused 
^ the erratic wandering of the Jamna from its ancient bed* 
The rirer entorsi the district at a height of some 710 feet> and 
leaves it at about 630 feet above the level of the aea, with a 
course within the Delhi limits of rather over 90 miles, and an 
average fall of between 10 and 11 inches to the mile* ^ITie gen¬ 
eral direction is nearly due south. In the floods of the rainy 
sesison the river has a considerable breadth, swelling in places 
to several miles, with a maximum depth of sotne 26 feet- In the 
cold w'eather its normal depth is said to be four feet only, the 
stream is only sufficient to supply the three canals which, draw 
from it (the Eastern and the Western Jamna^ and the Agra 
(iiiid is then fordable in many places* The banks of the 
river are generallj low, and the bsd sandy, but therev is said to be 
^ bed of firm rock under the site of the Agra Canal weir at Okhla* 

Religious reveronce ia due to the Jamna from the Hindu, 
though in a Icsa degree than to the Ganges* It passes close 
undei' the Fort at Delhi, and it must always have rounded the 
^eastern point of the rocky » Ridge ” at Waairabad : but in thu 
northern part of the district it appears formerly to have had a 
course much to the west of that which it holds at present* The . 
drainage chaune], called the Bndlii which comes down under 
the very doors of Sonepat, would seem by the conformation of 
the country to have been the old bed of tho Jamna and this ia 
supported by strong and general tradition. The course of the 
Budhi marks off the division of the country into Kbadar and 
Hangar^ The Hlmdarj which, as might be supposed, lies low, 
may be dehned as the soil which at some time or other lay either 
river or to the east of it: an interesting evidence of 
tlm IS the elongated shp-'like shapes of most of the eastern Bangar 
villages : they evidently abutted on the river and part of their 
aroaa iR m^o up of the Kbadar land deserted by it* But oast 
of this again the land is shgbtly higher, also favouring t^’C theory 
of a sudden change to the east* The Bangar in old times lay 

^ stream, and the ascent of the 

old bank is in most places plainly visible. How or when the 
river changed ita course Is not known ; but there seems some 
probability that the change was a violent rather than a gradual 
one* 1 he physical conformation above alluded to favours this; 
while some countenance is also given to it by the fact that the 
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Bbape^ of tlie vilkgo areas in tbe Kbai1ai‘ do not at all suggest 
a gradually elongating boundary ns would probably be tlic case 
had the river gradually receded. Nor is tho latter supposition 
rendered likely by the circumstaacos, so far as known, of the 
origin of those villages, It may at any rate be considered certain 
that the rh’cr onco Bowed beneath the walls of Sonopat, and 
down south by Nnrela, to somewhere near A^sadpiir ou the Grand 
Trunk £oad near Delhi, whercj beginning to feel the inBuouce of 
tho hills, it must have turned sharply to the oast. Below 
Delhi its course seems to have boon in the saino way immediately 
east of the Baugar bank. This, in tho immediate vicinity of tho 
city, abuts almost directly on the stream where it now runs - the 
soil is hard, high, and in many places rocky. Tho Khadar after 
jie-appearing in the fertile low l^da of Indarpat and Ghiyaspur, 
is again cut off at Okhia, where the Bungar bank Jnts boldly for¬ 
ward giving an advantageous site for the head of tlia Agra Canivl. 
For some few miles below this the ground uontinnes the same, 
but then tho old river would seem to have taken again a more 
westerly course than the present—to have passed close by the 
ancient village Tilpnt: then turning again south-east along a nala 
still visible, to have rounded closely the high bank on which the 
Khadar-Bangar villages in this pert mostly stand. From Ghur- 
ora to Chansa this line is very conspicuous, iTie Khadar south 
of Delhi is thus a very narrow slip of country sometmies only 
a single village in breadth, 

Tho drainage of tho northern part of the district can be best 
described by assuming the Western Jamna Canal as tho dividing 
line between two separate systems. 

Taking the west bank tract hrst, it may be said that there 
are two main drainage works ministering to the Sonepnt and 
Delhi \'illages on the western side, the first (a) commencing above 
the lajint where the RoLtak and Bhalaiit Eajbaka^ take off just 
below Sirdhann Chowki, and the second (6) commencing at Teori 
and Muhammad pur below this particular point. The system (ri) 
hardly interests this district at aU, as thore 4 to only some six 
Sonepat villages above the point in question, but it is worthy of 
note because after keeping north of the Rohtak RajfMiha, passing 
by Gohana and circling roand to the west of Hohtak, this 
system, under tho name of main drain No. 8, comes down south 
to the west of Dujana and of Jbajjar, until, turning sharply to tho 
east below Jhajiar, it gets into a natural channel which conducts it 
to the Najafgarh Jhil. The point of eventual destination of the 
tivo systems is very much tho same, as tho system (6) drains into 
the Najafgarh Jk%l Escape Channel a little above Hashtsal, taking 
thereby a fairly direct route compared with the tremendous cir¬ 
cumlocution of main drain No. 8, Tt is system (6) which drains 
all, or almost all, of the Sonepat aud Delhi villages on the west 
side of the canal, by tho help of the Najafgarh Jkil Drain. 
This system, starting as the Teori and Mubamniadpur Drains, 
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CH^t A. become the Teori Drain, then the West Juan Drain, which, after 
Phjrucd picking up several other drains, runs round Kharkhanda to Ba- 
Aipccu. hadurgarh where it joins the Upper Ulan^hpur Drain; and the 
two, united under the natne of the hJanga^pur Drain, hows fiom 
Bahadurgarh into the Najafgarh JJtil Drain near Hashteal. 

The Upper Mangiwhpur Drain is one which having picked 
up all the smaller draina from the villages between Eohat and 
Mangaahpur (in Sonepat), runa down, receiving other drainH from 
between the brauchee (of the Bawaua) ilEa/&a^, to Bahadurgarh 
as above stated. Into the Maneashpnr Drain near Babadurgurh 
runs a Madanpar Drain from the village of that name ; and 
the only other drain worthy of mention on this aide of the canal 
is the Nangloi Drain* which flows from near Gangatoli Chowki to 
Nangloi Railway Station, crossing the Railway and getting into 
the Kajafgsrh Jltil Drain about two mUes below Eashtsal. What¬ 
ever difficulty there may be over details, therefore, the main lines 
of drainage on the west side are easily understood, conBiatiog as 
they do of tributaries tr^ed into the Najafgarh ,lhil Drain, which 
iinderflowing the overway for the canal at Pul Cbaddsr, iteolf dis¬ 
charges into the river at the point where ridge terminates on the 
river bank at Wazirabad. 

As to tbc drainage of tbe villages on the eastern bank the 
Drain Ko. G plays a very prominent part all the way down. A 
Drain, starting at Nataba in the Panipat tahsil on the west bank 
of the canal, is let across the canal a little above Ahulana, and 
skirting Ahulana to the east joins the Budbi Jamnn (which comes 
down in a meandering line h'ora Fanipat) at Kheri Gujar and dis¬ 
appears into it. The Budhi Jamna carries the drainage on south¬ 
wards some six miles to Bhogipur* where it receives the Sbekhpura 
Drain into its west bank. From Hhogipur an arlidcial channel, 
here called Drain No, 6 (which is however only the Budhi Jamna 
cleared out), carries the drainage on to Sonepat* after roceivint^ 
into its west bank the ilahra Drain from Kailana and Mahra! 
Bkirting Sonepat town to the east the drain continues due south 
to tbe lands of Jagdiahpur, Ladpur, and Chatters Bahadurpur, 
where it receives from across the canal the East Juan Drain and 
Chattera Branch Drain. From Chattera Bahadurpur the drain 
(still called Ko. 6) following roughly the run of tbe high bank- of 
the river and presumably tbe old bed of the Budhi Jamna, runs on 
to Kundli and through Karela, Singhu, Hamidpur and other vil¬ 
lages into tbe Bawana Escape Channel by Kadipur, This Bawana 
Escape Channel takes off from the canal a little above Gan^ratoli 
Chowki and runs south-east to Kadipur, Drain Ko, 6 now *10868 
its identity in the Bawana Escape* which after picking up the 
Wazirpur Drain (let through the canal from Wasiirpiir lands on 
the east of it) joins the Kajafgarh JhU Drain near its outlet to tbe 
river at Wazirabad, The drainage system on the eastern aide of 
the canal is therefore as easily intelligible aa that on the western 
side, the Kajafgarh JhU Drain playing a prominent part of reeep- 
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tivity in both caeea. Briefly, this eastern drai^ge means the A 

• canalisation for drainage purposes of the Budhi J^na,^ after phyitwi 
making it take a number of tributary drains either originalrog on 
the east side of the canal or trained across {by imdorflow) from 
the west side of the canal: and the turning of it into the Bawana 
Escape so as to reach the river proper. The Budhi Jamna seems 
to be marked (physically speaking) in the Paoipat tahsil and in 
the northern part of Sonepat tahsil much more definitely than 
lower down ■ for there it seenm to work as a drain naturally with¬ 
out artificial clearance. It gives off into the river at different 
places down its course, the roost notable outlet perhaps being^that 
which joins the Jamna near Jakhanli after papmg through Kheri 
Taga, Murthal and Kheora, and in fact draining the nortborn 
half of the Sonepat Khadar, 

Thus we are brought by natural steps to describe the Najaf- 
garh basin into which falls not only the drainage of the district 
on tile west of the canal but also two other streams of importance: 
the one is the depression by which the drainage of part of ^e 
Rohtak district joins this district at Mnndcla Kalan and pas sing 
Ujwah and Findwala joins themainjAilat Chaola i the other is 
the Sabibi ffala which passes through the Giirgfion district having 
its head waters far off in Alwar. The main j7ul receives, too, a few 
petty streams from the local hills* The area which drains into 
this Kajafgarh Jkil is estimated at some 3,000 square miles: in 
years gone by an area of more than 80 stpiare miles has been 
known to be submerged by the floods, but for various reasons ^ch 
extensive flooding no longer takes place. As may be imagined 
the volume of water was more than the. soil could absorb and 
was the cause of much sickness and fever; so it was determined 
to cut a channel, now known as the Jhil Drain, to run the 
surplus water into the Jamna, This work was carried out in 
1838 under the direction of Captain (afterwards Sir Henry) 

David. This drain hegins about Chaola where it is little more 
than a petty ditch and passes era Kakraula, Hashtsal and Basai, 
by a deep cut through the high lying Banger into the Jamna 
at Wazirabad. The result of this work is that the water is 
drawn off too quickly for floods to be extensive, but, by means 
of regplators fixed in the channel, it is possible to flood an 
area of twenty square miles and to draw off the water in time 
for cultivation. 

The drainage of the southern part is simple. There are sonthem 
three main outlets for the north Ballabgarh drain^e, in its nisb 
down eastward from the hills to the river-tbe Barapuhi, Tekhand 
and Bhuriyd mddia. The general flow of these water courses 
which is too violent in flood to be of much use in imgation, is to 
the east, but here and there, owing to local peculianties of soil, 
their course is changed, and they go sometimes east, sometimes * 
south. The Barapula drains the slopes of the hilly vilh^es north¬ 
east of Mahr aulf and crossing the Agra road under a fine bridge 
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belo^T the Bit^pda, rmia oYor tho canal by a super-paasam 24 
below Okh la, and then runs aonthward into the rirer. The 

I Alr/Y£inirf mrwJ.-^ -wni.n.rLi tf ah. 1i-»! In. ...l ^ ^ _1_^_ X . X *1 ' 



and road dose to the Badarpdr District EungaW. The BliioryK 
nmidi drains the whole of the Mils Ijing in the vieiiiitj of Araugphr 
to ita south-west and south. It is larger than the Tekhand ndld 
and in flood it was sometimes violent enough to stop the passage of 
travellers at the point where it crosses the Mat lira Rood, before it 
was bridged. The south Ballabgarh drainage rnns more decisivoly 
south-east. The torrents and drainage channels on the part 
begin iimg from the north are as follows 

(I)- There is a small cbannsl issuing from tha hills, south 
of the village MeoM ihihitrrijpiir, which comes down 
on to the low ground of Patehpur Chandili. 

(21. A much larger Btream, called the Parsaun, cornea 
down from the Badkhul hill on the same low ground 
in Fatehpdr ChandSl/i, a little to the south of the 
other. The water ia held up by the Eadkhal band 
but anrplua water can cross the Agra Kaitway Lino 
aud Road under the bridges and fill the tank at 
FaridabdcL 

(3). Another stream cornea down from the Mila on the 
confines of EhiiiikTi and Palf on to the Dabnit 
lowlands, then through, GlmKlpur and Jfangla Shjrnn, 
touching the south-west corner of Saran and falls 
into Gaunchhi ddkar. When in heavy flood it does 
not atop there but passes on to Shamkpur, It has 
two minor tributaiies, the one the Bhandwdnbij 
and the other the PAU which help to swell the 
volume of the torrent. 

(A'}. A large ndld ootnes down from the hiUs near the 
Kotra MahabatAbAd, the waters of which used to 
pass through Sarurpiir, MAda! pur, etc,, iind help to 
swamp Kabdipur Bungar : but this water is now 
held np by tha Pakal hand. 

(tj), 'Hie great LfAngar ndld, too, sweeps past Dhauj and 
on to KabiUpur BAngar, its torrent was very violent 
and /ras causing great damage, especially to the 
village of Tfkrf Kalan. A gi'eat embankment has 
been recently built at Dhauj which will probably 
prove a valuable conservative factor, 

(fi). The most southern stream is that which debouches 
from the Mils at the village of Kot; iu its course it 
has passed through the villages of Alampur, Sirohi, 
etc.ji and out into the marab at Sarmatla in the 
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Palwal tahail. This too, has been recently CSAP. i. a. 

blocked by a strong ftawd to sa^e the lower reaehea Ph^cal 

from the damage caused by torronta- Aipccta. 

There are no perennial Btreams, however, except in the rainy 
season; the effects are seen only in the undulating character of tlie 
ground, here and there cut into more clearly marked channels, 
the permanent moisture of the lower lands, and, in a few villages, 
a pool of standing water which though in dry seasons disappears 
altogether, in wet ones swells into tijkil or marsh of considerable 
size. M instanced above, the Agia Cana! has materially altered 
the drainage of the east half of the Ballabgarh tahafl. There is 
now no room for any considerable length of (Iminage flow on that 
aide, ^ There is an escape dug from the canal south of Tilpat 
opposite the place where the water of the Bhiiriya 7 iaddi comes 
in, and this meanders on in a slimy ^/tor-mixed stream through 
the low Khudar north of Bhopiini on toward Kabdipur Kalan, 
where it joins the river* The want of drainage here is shown 
in the prevalence of ir/ior, which more or less affects all the land 
lying in this neighbourhood. 

The WcBtern Jamna Canal has for many years been a factor Trto w«t*rn 
of enormous power in determining the condition of the aamfnd^r JwimaCiJiiL 
in a large and densely populated portion of the district. It 
appears tffat the Delhi branch is a work of considerable antiquity, 
certainly some centuries old, and the tradition of the countiy-side 
.Says that after copious and long continued irrigation, the Bangar 
chak of the district became ruined with feh^ that the canal was 
given up, and people took to wells, or to dependence on the rain* 
fall to nourish their crops. About the year 1815 the canal water 
w'as Te*introdiiced. In an official document of the tim e it was noted 
that seveial persons were ready to contract to do the excavation 
and clearing work necessary for this purpose, but, a “ work ao 
dignified, so popular, and so booeficial, should not fall to the 
share of any but the Government." It was CBtimated tliat one 
lakh yearly for three years would cover the expenses of the 
scheme, the result of which, it was hoped, would be to bring under 
cultivation “ vast tracts now deserted.” Lieutenant Blaine, the 
oScer incharge of the work, was called away to the field by the 
Goorkba war; but operations must have been pushed on without 
pp’oat delay, for in 1819 the canal was ranuing. After this no 
information is available befoi'e 1838, when a systematic clearance 
was made, ^d once j^ain before the Mutiny. At the Regular 
Settlement in 1842 little damage from water logging seems to 
Jiave been noticed or eii'en apprehended, but in 1S56 remissions 
for # A or began, and others were made in 1858, einee when till 
about 1890, the subject was one of constant anxiety to all offleers 
ficquaiQted with the etate of the case. 

The matter was taken np during the settlement operations of 
the seventies by Mr, MacomicLie whose efforts resulted in a 
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CHAP_I.A.«.fe„m®t o{ the end by tvhieh i„-igition he been hronght to 

cat off from fcb^ deprossiona which ware 

^mbly jater-iogged. The origind cenal we conelrneted and 
^igned at a tiroe when canal pnnciplea were not fully im'deratood 

do,™ L °n ^"nb, d„,.„ „ channel rln 

th^^^nfn S ^ * by the reahgmnent, the eanal now passes down 
the mam Bangar ndge, but of course crosses the heads of natural 
depressions to prevent deviations from the strS. in sS 
localities drama are passed under the canal as noted in the foreeo- 
mg remarks about the drainage. The effect of the realignment 
which was finished m 1866, hfs been very marked, wateMog-ed 
villages having prospered both in health and wealth. Prom^the 
mmn canal take cut many ^bahas numliercd„as a rule, acceding 
to named after the tail villagf 

Around the city of Delhi the canal affords irri(>a,tion to 

lowest reach; 

j ' by a regulator, is the recognised resort of the 

Mrs and urchins of the Sadr Bazar. EventSuy surS water 
m passed down a channel which connects with the Agla Canal at 
Jasok, but there is seldom sufficient water to reach so^ 

0*^11^ Cknal takes out of the Jumua at Okhia abont B 

miles below Delhi : a teblet at the interesting headwork7e“ dials 
nnrlf was^P^ned by Sir William mSp. Lieutenant Go?e"! 

Provinces, in 1874: The canal 

'I’fihsTl iTif? Ih the Ballabgarh B4ngar into the Palwal 

atthe It was construS 

finn m United Provinces Government for irriga- 

Piminb ^ ’^be managing staff do not belong to 

m this district?-*abot? 
ifliiifjf at thfi ^ important features are the protective 

. Sr beadworks, the euper-passage of the Tekhand 

allowed T^b'i: by which th^Bhuriyii torrent is 

named torrent is ‘Je 'Jamna : the pressure of this last- 

canal *bat, as a precautionary measure, the 




the iTPnlnn-’ being a small one and mostly an alluvial nlnin 

account ^ naturally focussed on the lull tract. An 

•Volume XIV n Aravelli region is to be found in 

and the aHuvmm.hat theipj^UirllB 

.ite belSaging toibTSrL!: " V of Al^r qa.rt* 

Iiidin. l-he Kdm a? iShVifl £! ™ i ^aiiion group of fWnmlar 

«,nage at Uelhi is oonipofed of the same rock."^ (Hayden). 
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Tlie noticeable minerals of the district^ so faraa knoTirn, are CHAP i,a. 
stone, crystal, leaner and chalk j thongh it is said the quarto-like pWcal 
formation of the hills renders the existence of gold not impossible. Aspects, 
and the known presence of crystal at Arangpur baa been alluded 
to as favouring the probability. The quartz-1 ike kind of stone is 
hard, and not easily worked, except for uses not requiring a 
delicate shape. It is seen at its beat in many of the old buildings 
round Delhi, where it fitly harmonises with the sombre dignity of 
the Pathan style, and is now used re^larly for buildings of all 
kinda: the Ridge itself is now act red with quarries. 'I'here is 
also a sand-stone found in the hi Is near Ballabgarh, which is 
soft and looks handsome when worked up: the Raja’s palace, now 
the Tahsil at Ballahgnrh, shows some very pretty, pieces of this 
work in pillars and arches. 

The only place where crystal has been brought to tlie surface 
is in the limits of Arangptlr, a hill village about ton miles south 
of Delhi. A mmo here .was first started, it is said, a hundred 
years a.go by the Rajah of pallabgarb who went to oonsidereble ex¬ 
pense in digging out and sending for sale a supply of the mineral. 

Most of the pieces, however, were small octagonal blocks of no 
groat commercial value, and after this one attempt the Kaja 
gave up the enterprise and closed the mine. After the Mutiny, 
a Khatri of Delhi took a contract for working it, but, after spend¬ 
ing some Rs. 1,500 in trying to find the crystal, gave np the 
attempt and his contraot also. The locality of the mine 
is rather inaccessible; it lies to the south-west of the 
village, at ^ a considerable distance from the main road. Dr. 
Thompson, in his report on rock crystal mines, says that 
" the pryatal not ocyur in its pHioitire position, bat h s flocondary 
depofit of Bilitiioos breccie, veiy Iiigbly ienprognated with ironi each orystui 
IB ca^d ia a sheath uf hneraatito, Ab wb go downvTards the rock becomes 
I BBS ferrnginou*, and lower alill la tnft with ia pbccB of pure anart?, 
oiubcddod in a matrix uf almost pure whit® clay ’ 

Kanhxi- is found extensively tliroughout the district and 
quarries are opened wherever most convenient for the work in 
hand. Very little digging is .-squired to reach the beds, and in 
some of the channels of the lidl streams it comes out on the 
surface. The chief element in its cost is that of carriage and 
transport to the place where it ia required for use. It is not 
appropriated for roads in thia district so extensively as in others, 
where it is the only material available, Macedamito is also used, 
and the station roads are many of them laid with hajri, a i-eddiah 
gravelly kankar found .n the beds of hill torrents and such like 
places. Bajri is cheaper than htukar, but is not so durable and 
softens more under heavy rain. 

Chalk is either worked or known to exist in Kaaiimpfir, Mah- 
rauli, Malikpur, Koh£ and Arangphr, It Is dug out of a rude mine 
made by sinking a shaft 30 or 40 feet deep, and five or six feet in 
diameter, and then driving tunnels in all directiotis horizontally 
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CH^ I, A. at the boitom. TUe blocks {d«to or rfJie*"), which are turned out 
^ smaller pieces {iiM are washed 

P ■ end dried and then sold for whitening. The JocaJ idea makes 
stone fime into chalk by a kind of subterranean ignition. The 
product is of some value, but the industry is a small and unimpor¬ 
tant one, 


The following remaks are based on a note supplirjd by Mr, 
Jjocke, the Superintendent of the Delhi Municipal Gardous; — 

The finer of the timber and shade trees that thrive in the 
district are not abundant^ and arc only found in any quantities in 
places where they are afforded protection from gracing cattle 
when m the young stages of growth. 

In the uncultivated tracts Salvadora Persica {jdil) and Kutea 
Frondosa (dhnh) predominate, the last-mentioned making the 
jungle beautiful u'ith its bright scarlet flowers during the flow ering 
season. The landscape during the hot season is scarcely pleasing, 
excopi; for the large trees (and these are often badly mutilated 
when fodder is scarce). Vegetation is scanty, every green plant 
that is suitable for fodder is speedily discovered by cattle, only a 
few genera such as Capparis, Asciipias, Argemone, ete, which ar© of 
no use as fodder, escaping. Bot a few days after the first monsoon 
shower the view is completely changed. Seeds of annuals that 
have laid dormant through tho heat and drought of the hot season 
germinate and spring into life, herbaceous plants send up new 
growths and Borub developes a new foliage, ootnpletelj altering the* 
appearance of the country; if it were not for the few isolated 
clumps of the wild j^te (Phoenix Sylvestris), which, to a aniall 
extent, imparts a tropical appearance to the view one might easily 
imagine oneself gaziug on rough undulating park scenery in a 
temperate climate. 

, The principal timber and shade trees Acacia Arabica {Kikar), 

1 amarix Indioa (farash) Melia Azadtrachta (aim), Melia Azadarach 

j * * Beligiosa (pt/ul). Ficus Indioa (iw), Salvadora 

b Isoldes \jdl), and Butea Frondosa be said to bo 

indigenous, while Ficus Glomerate (t/ulr), Cedrela Toona (Imu), 
Dalbergis hisao (sAia/wm), Albizzia Lobbek (siris), Tamariudns 
ludica -Bugenia Jamboolann (./ijmaa), Morus ludica 
are commonly planted either as oroamaDtel or shade trees. 

Besides^ the above mentioned there are a number of omamen* 
tel trees which have been introduced, and good specimens of the 
tellowing may be seen in the different gardens round the town :■— 
Eucalyptus sp: Swetenia Mahogan 3 % Grevillia Eobuste, Alstonia 
^hoteris, Piterospermum Aoerifolium. Phyllanthus Emblica, 
wmbas htalsbaric^ Folyalthya Longifilia, Putranjiva Roxbutg- 
nil, Casiiarma Eqnisetifoliaj Mimusopa Blengi, Mimusops Kauki, 
LageraterM Miaflos Regina, Caasia Fistula, Poingemm Glabra, 
Poincmna Regia, SalLv Babylonica, Salix Tetrasperma, Oupressua 
* emperwena, Cupreasus Fimebria, Thuja Qrienatlis, Pinna 
Longifolia. 
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9^ representatiTO growing wild ia the CHAP. I, a 

wild date (Phoenix bylveetris) or Jeknjilr and a few plants of phTt^cal 
wi's^ua Fiabelliformis (Wti), are to be found growing near Delhi, Asiwjt*, 
but theao hare obviously been planted by hand. 

Of the palms introduced into gardens the following thrive 
wellPhoenix ftecljnata, Phoenk Rupioola, Livistona Maritiatia, 

Livistona Rotundifolia, Calamus Roxburghii, Aronga Saeehavifera, 
Chamerops Excelaa, Raphis Flabelliforms, and 
habal ilexicana. Only Livistona Maritiana produces fertile seed. 

Of parasitic pl^ts Cuscuta Reflexa {amar b«l), a trailing 
convolvnluB grows wild in the jungle: when it obtains a footinn 
vnagarde^ it is extremely difficult to eradicate, A a mallet- 
apeoiBS of Cuscuta is also found and Loranthns Longiflorus lb<inid) 

IS another troublesome pest. ^ 

ilie latter attacks the pipal chiefly and is not very cons pic U' 
oua, I^Mpt when in flower • then its bright orange-scarJet flowers 
are distmctly ornamental. It cannot be regarded as a true 

parasite, as it has green foliage and can assimilate carbon dioxide 
on il3 own account. 

Ihe aquatic plants Trappn Biapinosa (einffhdrd) (ir water 
cliiMtnut IS extensively grown in the district for its fruit which is 
sold to groat profit in the bazars. ^Phe lotus {Felnmbium Spcciostiml 
IS common m tanks; its fleshy rhizomes and seeds are eaten. The 
bi^nsh (Typha Latifolia) thrives in tanks; its stem and dried 
foliage are ns^ for thntehing and packing. A semi-aquatic aroid, 

Colocasia Antiquorum (ano). is cultivated for its edible roots A 
species of water lily evidently i^ympbea Stellata, is to he found in 

plant of botanical interest, 
hJodea Canadenis, 13 common. The transparont leaves of this 
Jatter plant wten placed under a microacop© show plrtinlv the 
circulation of the protoplasin and chloroplastids in the leaf cells 
making It interest to any one interested in the physioloirv 

of plants. Of the ornamental aquatics groivn in gardens CvoeiS 
Papyrus, Cypw^ Altornifoiius, and Eohornia Speciosa are JLthv 
of mention. The oommou water-cross. Nasturtium Officinale is 
also grown for European cousumptioD. * 

Of fibre producing plants the foilowbg are either found 
growing Wild or are cultivated especially for their fibre Hibiscus 

un average 

en^h of 5 feet. It is used largely for making ropes for local ^ 

and ropes for bullock carts. It is usually 
edtivated amo^t irrigated crops and needs a regular supply of 
water dui^g the growing iienod, Crotalaria Juncea (sanlV is also 
extensively cdtivated in a similar fashion:its fibre is soLwlLt 
superior to the first-mentioned. na 

1 plants there are a large number. Aegle Warme- 

Of rPT"": prepared in dificrenfc ways in cases of dysentery. 

Of Cassia Fistula (anrmllda)^ the bark, root and pulp of the Jong 
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CHAP. I. A. gjig medicinally, the iast-mectjoned being a strong 

Fhraical pur^tivc. Th« pnlp of the seed pod of the imJli (Tamarindus 
Aspects. Iudica)^ia used as a laxatiTC medicine and the powdered seeds are 
used in cases ot rlievimatism. The leaves aiiii bnds of Grewia 
Asiatics {fdlsd) are oGBcicah The flower seeds and roots of 
Althea Hoses {gal kltairu} are used medicinally in cases of fever 
and dysentery. Tiie bark of the ni™ is officinal and oil extracted 
from the leaves is nsed itt Yarious ways. Among medicinal 
plants found growing wild may be mentioned the officinal Tephro- 
sia Purpurea (iarypAoji^pa), which grows in large quantities on the 
Ridge north of Delhi city; a prepai'stion from its seeds is consider¬ 
ed cooling ; Tricbosanthea Dloica { parical or pal teal) ^ the fruit gf 
which before consumption is cooked and eaten; Cotula Anthem oides 
{hathunS)i an oil distilled from the flowers is used in cEisea of 
rbetunatlsm and a strong infusion of the leaves ia given as an 
emetic; Tinospora Cordifolia (effow, iraf-iriTo) Tragia luvolucrata 
(ArjrAaaia), Cuscuta Roflexa (amr&ef), and a largo number of other 
plants too numerous to mention are also used in various ways as 
medicine. 

Of succulents the most common are Opimtia DiUenii' (ndgphan) 
sjn \ with Cactus Indica, a South American species which has 
become naturalised in India, and Agave Americana 
also an introduction from South America. A species of sloe, 
evidently ala; vf^a, has established itself ^vild round Delhi and is 
used medicinally, Opimtia DiUenii {ndgphfan) is chiefly used for 
protecting plants and compounds against cattle and Agave 
Americana fbdnskicdray is ^own largely along railway em¬ 
bankments with a similar object. 

Among the plants growing wild in the Delhi District the 
following are worthy of special notice :— 

Zizyphus Jujuba (b^-) is a dwarf tree which grows sparsely in 
the wild state, but is carefully cultivated in groves. The fruit is 
much relished and is said to aid digestion if eaten ditectly after a 
meal. A lather formed by the leaves in water is used as a hair 
wash which is said to cause a more vigorous growth. 

Zisyphus Numularia {jfiar is a small s[>ccies found 
growing in dry rocky situations round Delhi and round the edges 
of fields on cultivated lands. The fruit is small and rather acid. 
The bush itself when dried is piled up into hedges and the leaves 
serve as fodder in times of scarcity. 

Prosopia Spicigera ptnd is a dwarf tree which is not vexy 
common. The tree somewhat resembles the acacia, but the droop 
of the branches and close arrangetnente of the flowers on the 
spike render it easily distinguishable. It is a handsome tree when 
in flower and the seed pods when nearly ripe contain a sweet 
edible substance. A perfect specimen of this tree is difficult to 
find owing to the severe looping to which it is subjected. Tama- 
rix Gallica (Mao) is found growing on moist land usually along the 
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edges of watercourses and and thrmng well whe^e tbe soil CHAP, i. a, 

is Balino, The stem is used for basket-making and a variety of phj^siGal 
other purposes and the young twiga are used medioinally. Aipecis. 

Cryptostegia Grandiflora rkari) N, 0. Asclepiadia 

exists iu wild state but is not jD<iigeuous, it probably being a 
garden escape, as it is a handsome dowering creeper. It has 
glossy dark green foliage and bears handsome pale purple campa- 
nulate flowers about 2 inches in diameter on terminal oyines. 

The stem when broken exudes a thick milky latex from which 
rubber is formed. This plant is well worth cultivating for ornn* 
mental purposes and it is probably owing to its being so plentiful 
in the wild state that it Is not more commonly grown in Delhi 
gardens. It is fond of moist situations, dees not object to a saline 
soil, and is to be found in large c^uantities in the municipal 
Callatropis Procera (ii) grows abundantly evei'j where. Its white 
stem and large broadly ovate leaves, winch are covered with a 
white woolly substance on the under surface, render it conspicuous 
among the other vegetation and, as it contains a white milky latex 
of a poisonous character, it is left severely alone by cattle. 

Argemone Mexioana (kniatH) is one of the poppy tribe which, 
introduced from America, has become naturnhsed. Adhotada 
Vftflica {pid pdnsd) is ©specially abundant on the Ridge to the north 
of Delhi city. The folieg© has a strong smell when brnised and is 
not browsed by cattle. It is sometimes cultivated in gardens as 
an ornamental plant under the generic name of Jii.sftcia. 

^acchai'iim Arundouaceum {iarlcanda) is a tall grass comtnon 
fhroiigbout the Delhi District and is to be found growing in large 
fjuantilies along railway embankments, canal channels, and various 
belas. The stems, which often grow to a height of 16 feet, are 
made iuto articles, such as chairs, blinds nud baskets, Sacchamm 
Hpontanium is a small species which is used for chicks and 

thatching, 

Bvitea Frondosa {dhak) is indigenous and is found growing in 
large gi’oves. Owing to the severe lopping it is usually found iu 
the form of a scrubby dwarf tree, but, when it is afforded protection, 
it will attain a height of 8(1 or 40 feet. It is a handsome tree 
when flowering, as it bears targe racemes of scarlet flowers which 
have earned it the popular name of " Flame of the Forest The 
wood Is not sufficiently lough to be used fur building purposes. 

The hranobes are loppN^ for fodder in times of scarcity and buffs- 
l<»s especially seem to prefer its foliage even when fodder of other 
kinds is plentiful, 

Salvadora Oleoides {Jdl), This tree is also indigenous and is to 
be found in large groves giving an appearance of verdure to tracts 
of country which wmld otherwise be sterile wastes: it is a stiff 
stunted tree rarely ©xceeditig 15 feet in height w-itli small linear 
dull green leaves much resembliug those of the olive, from which 
it derives its specifio name. It dirivea well in a saline soil and its 
fruit, which ripens during the hot season, is much appreciated. 
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CHAP- T, A. Salpadora Pepsica {Jdl) w of little vake economically, the wood 
Phyai^ l)ei ng useless ; the fruit is )>itter and the leaTOS are o£ oo use, except 
Aspects, for camel fodder. 

Berberia Ariatata (rnsoni) is a dense thorny shrub usually 
found growing along the bordera of fields on cultirated lands and 
Ob drT elevated rocky situations The leaTCS are small and vary 
in shape but are usually ovate. The plaut is of considerable impovt- 
ance medicinally, a preparation from the root being considered 
beneficial in oases of stomach troubles. 

Capparis Aphyllafikni) is extremely commou, especially among 
the ruins oE old Delhi, comprising the greater part o£ the 
imdorgrovvth. 

Capparis Horrida {ItJwiV) is also very common about the 
village waste lands. 

Tribuiua Terrestris (poi^ u) is a common weed. 

So much for the scientific names and details. A layman in 
forestry and botany will probably be more interested to learn that 
the district as a whole is remarkably well wooded: in no tiuct, 
except the Del id Darbar, does one find lat^ blocks of cultivation 
where trees are not present to break the scenery, but the Kobi 
tract is barren owing to the heavy goat grazing. In the Northern 
Hangar tracts the lines of the canal and it3r«j6a/ww are marked 
by trees of all kinds, shtshaiu, pipal, klkar, etc: in the northern 
Khadar tracts are found numerous grovas of Jomoi, the furdsli and 
stretches of tnmarisk. In all parts of the district Jdl hril, ikair, 
kikar, nim are found in profusion, whilst the Khadar tracts 
supply the various grasses for thatching, cbick-inaking, etc. In 
spite of the magnitude of the city demand there is no serious fuel 
question aa is so often found in the neighbourhood of large cities : 
the villagers themselves bum cowdung cakes and the regorves 
along the canal banka seem to suffice for the city requirements. 
The orchards about Delhi produce almost every kind of fruit that 
flan be grown in this part of India. 

The principle wild animala to be found arc the antelope {black 
the gazelle (flAinkaVi), pig, hyena, wolf, fox, jackal, hare^ 
ftnim ij. jjjjd porcupine; leopards are occasionally foundi in the 

stony ravines of the kohi tract, where they prey on the Gujar's 
Socks; hyena frec^uent the same locality. Black buck sre found, 
every where usually in small herds, but in the Najafgarh tract aud 
in the south of Ballabgarh the herds are laig^e, sometimes amount¬ 
ing to over one hundred head: chinkara are to be foxrad in quite 
email herds, consisting usually of a buck and^three or four does, 
also in the abovementioned localities. Wild*pigm considerable 
numbers are found in the Khildar some six mites and more from 
Delhi; there is a local tent club (its beat extends across the river 
ako) whose meets usually take place south of Delhi, yet there are 
plenty of animals ia the Sonepat Tahsil where the extensiva 
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augarcs&no euMvafcioii forma an afctractioTi. WoItbs* too, ore fairly A. 

common in the Bullafagarh KLddar andioW, but are seldom heard Phjiical 
of elsewhere. Ho^eer and nflgAi exist in small numbers i they 
are so shy of man however, that they are seldom seen by any but 
the votaries of pig-aticking. Foxes, jackals^ and hare abound eveiy 
where, affording great sport to any one with a few do^: porcu¬ 
pines are common, especially about the aity, where they infest the 
vegetable and horticultural gardens. 

Monkeys (the common brown variety) resort in troops to 
suburban orchards and the trees along the canal banks: they do 
more damage to the locd crops than the game animal^ fotr the 
latter run risks which the inviolate moiikey escapes. In the 
Soncpat Hangar and in the Delhi Darbar are two herds of wild cattle 
the progeny, of domestic animals which were turned loose years 
ago: the local zemindars complain greatly of their depredations. 

Howards are paid for the destmctlon of dangerous aminals 
under the provincial rules: for leopards Es. 5 are given, for male 
wolves Rs. ^ end female wolves B& 5. 

The average amount of rewards paid in the three years ending 
1910 was Its. 143. The average number of deaths caused by wild 
animals for the same period was 3 annually. 

Snakes are responsible for more deaths, the average recorded 
mortality from snake-bite being 15. An authority on ihis subjeot 
would doubtless compile a lengthy list of the different species, but 
the people adopt the simple classification of black (fafM), yellow 
(piitf) and spotted (clniZ'otri) which represents the superlative, 
comparative »nd posi^ve degrees of banefulneas. Of the poisonous 
snakes the cobra {naja trijtmiani) is the most common and then 
the karait {Bangams coeritlem) : of the harmless pnakes the water 
snakes found in the jAi/s are the moat numercns, the commonset 
being the chequered snake. 

The district is so densely populated and ao fully cnltirated 
thnt snakes do not thrive ordinarily in the- open country side, but 
the purlieus of the city, the many ancient mins of the Khandrat 
and the crannies of the hills supply retreats from which they can¬ 
not be affectively exterminated. 

The birds of the distiicb are of many kinds, The resident sire^. 
game birds consisfrof partriilgea (mostly grey, a few black), blue 
rock pigeons in countless docks and aendgrouse, which as usual 
prefer the sandy expanses in the poorer tracts of the district, 

The pipal trees near the canal bunj^lows can generally be de¬ 
pended on to fnniish a few green pigeons to the sportsman: bush 
quails are found.at all seasons, but grey quails being migratory 
birds are more plentiful in the cold weather; peafowls are numerous 
about the Hindu tillages especially, but as their destruction is for¬ 
bidden, they can hardly be classed as game biids, 

Id the winter teal and duck are found wherever there is any 
suitable water on which they can pitch; the most notable locali- 
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CKAP. I NajAfgarh, Balsnii Jiian, Dobaitat where a good bag can be 

Physical raade by any one who " bolds straight " : the same jitih afford 
Aipecta. fail, aaipe shooting. Geese, both bar-headed and grey leg, are not 
T©ry comm 00 , but appear in conGiderablo numbers along the river 
and about Najafgarh when the gram is ripe : they are out-nmubered 
by the oranee Mian which resemble them at a distance. 

Other birds are so numerous that an exhaustive list cannot 
well be made: their varieties and their gay plumage am noticed 
at once by visitors from the west. The following certainly are 
found:— 

Barbsts of several kinds, and especially tbo crimson breasted 
barbet or coppersmith ; the sun bird, the Imlian roller or nilkanth 
commonly known as the bine jay ; several kinds of kingfisher, the 
hornbill, hoopoe, nightjar, hawk, cuckoo* or brain-fever^bird, koil, 
crow pheasant, parroquets, owls, and owlets of several descriptions ; 
eagles, rultimes, falcons and harriers, kites, shrikes, the black 
drongo or kingcrow, tree pies, mainas, starlings, auricles, tailor- 
birds, crows, doves, weaver birds, bee-eatoi a, fiy-catchers, blue- 
throats, mbins, swallows, swifts, mnrtina, babblers, bulbuls, and 
several kinds of chats, larks and wagtails. Among the water 
birds may be resided the siras and other herons, coot^ moorhen 
courser, the Indinn darter or snake bird, bittern, cormorants* sand 
pipers, plovers, terns, spoonbills* adjutants* the little grebe, blac 
ibis, and several varieties of storks und egrets, 

lathe Jamna, the canals, the big j7h7j? and the mo a 
villngB tanks Are found many different kinds of fish of whi®h 
the principle variefciea may be listed as follows (Biirius 

Tor) r«^ii (Xateo {Efitrcplicfiihys mulley 

{Wallago Atiu), tsnp-d (Matr<meg\ eilund {Sitnndia Gangetira), 
mohi {Naiopgtnis Kapirat^) tnirgd {Ciirhim Mrigala)^ Mlbdns 
{Lalieo iTaliasu), chilwa ^Chiila Goto)* gunrh {}3agar^^is Tare/itf), 

Of these the baehicaf the vohUf the and the ieTigra are 

the best table fish. Owing to the prejudices of the Hindu tribes 
very little fishing is carried out in the canals and local tanks* but 
there are regular fishermen {markhim'd} who supply the city 
requirements from the Jiver. The best known fishing ground le 
at Okhlif where the weir ensures deep water and the collection of 
food. There are three oomtnon modes of fishing, with the rod* 
net or bottomless basket (icpm). The fiah hawkSrs of Delhi sell 
fish by the ser at various prices ranging from one to four annas 
as a rule, but at certain periods of the year, when the river is 
muddy, prices go up and as much as eight annas has to be paid 
for even inferior qiudities. 

The entire river is infested with crocodiles both tbo gharial (or 
fish eating variety) and the mayar (a blunt nosed variety) r the 
former are the more common. The crocodiles are responsible for 
occasional fatoUties, but they do not often attack human beings, as 
the river supplies ample food often of a very gruesome nature. 
Turtles abound in both the river and lakes. 
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The climate of the district is what might be anticipated from CEAP. i, A. 
its poflttion, as lying betweeti the plains of the Piiitjab and those 
of the more tropical parts of Bengal. The cxild weather is much Atpectt. 
like that of the Punjab and there is a bleak north-west wind which ciia^g, 
makes the temperature seem lower than it actually is. On the 
other hand, the hot weather begins sooner by a good fortnight. 

Tents become unpleasant after 1, April when, if the season is a 
normal and favourable one, the hot mnd (l&h) begins. During 
the succeeding months down to the middle or end of Juno, the 
west wind sbonld blow moderately and equally. A violent 
west wind is hnrtfnl to the crops, while an east (a) wind is un¬ 
healthy foB men. The four months, PMgan, CAef, Baisdkhf and 
Jeth make up the Kii^rsaJi season—‘the dry mouths. Then comes 
the DAauTndsij — the four rainy months — Atdfh^ iSaifaiiy BhddoUt 
Asauj. In this period plentiful rain is expected and wished for, 
especially in Bhd[d<>n (b). In Ajauj however it is getting too late 
for cotton and til (t). The air then, If the west wind blows, is 
fresh and healthy, the east wind is very debihtating and w^ 
said to produce boils and fever, and though fever is rife at this 
time of the year, e^cially if the monsnon has been a strong one, 
the Delhi boil which in years gone by had an unpleasant notoriety 
is now seldom hoard of, probably on acconntof the bettor sanita¬ 
tion of the city. Asaaj brings us on to October, when the nights 
ai'u beginning to get cool. Towards the end of November or the 
beginning of December matters begin to improve, for the jdra> or cold 
season has well begun. The four tnonfcha /Tcifti, Mangeir, PoA, 

Mdgh, bring na round again to the AAoi Rain is almost unknown 
in November, but is thought good for husbandry in Decomber 
(d) as, if there is no rain, there will be heavy work for the oxen 
in watering the young rabi crops (e) and in Pok (f) though late, it 
is better than nothing. 

The average I'ainfaU at the various taheil headquarters during Itentei. 

the past three decades is given 
in the margin. From table IJI 
of part B it will be seen that 
the variations are oonsiderablo. 

There was severe drought in 
1833 and 1834 and then from 
1895 on to 1907-08 the fall 
was constantly short. The 
different tahsUs return figures 

(d) ** If tibd eftit wind blow Id tint \m It ■ Jit ftnOUnl tbd) m9kv W bdm lo 

dEsoop tl»t U bttd. If ft BrabmiD tiko ft kaire, tliftt !■ 

{6> 14 kta iiLiiiy aD t1h« popular^TDcmbulftf/ oumpJifjtBiz tbift: '"If it ninv 

in Bdr^ it wi] I niftka (tita dOaotry]! jirnarjunrfmn/* Tlio lEtawon of ^dtann ue litlnd w^tb 
pwlt.” (1 d^ tb4 ihowers of ^4I1»4 dtf and moriit (poil) all b»4lUH gfnMffi,'* If It iftit* 
tbmi both tiftFWt will he wliila ItKat and min lor aio 

pil4iil)r indiCftled U driirahtfi Id T-hi foTOiblft linot Tftllc Hi a rn]ft Is r bnti out tOQ 
much s iiloDca jH goodp but not too much. Rain ift Hdod, but oot too mucb j iunibiaro !■ Bwdp 
but not (oo nmoh. Bnl tbo taotit w? tla bclAer of rmin in Bhddtrt^p or iliti in Jtlh^ or talk 
in our fttorj.tftllftrfp or lalGQt^n in our wirriv'^ 

ic) If it rftini Id Lha lit woD^t pfivtf DOi cotton Ir^u (^aod]i 

(d) “ With rain Is ITuft^n'r, tho wbcatirill bn of ^docl cdoQr/' * 

( 4 ) ^ If iratoriDg u aiO^ gfvOD in Jfun^itr turaj^ a thud hai Cakrind off the oina/' 

(/) if it mill In PnK th^ ittU bo BomithLEi^ of ft crop# fuU or tbinr 
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€HA^l, B Tfhicb differ coctsiderablj from one another aiid the MahraoU 
BistorT> gangej which was instituted in 1886 shows a lower figure than 
any, so there must be natoral oauses operating to cause such 
differences within so small a lineal area. The fact is that the 
heat which radiates from the stony hills and the Delhi city dispels 
the rain clouds and the rainfall along the cooler riTer line is more 
abundant and regular. 

Kotkbio DeatmctiTe storms and cyclones are rare and none of import- 

recorded; cropa are occasionally damaged by heaTj 
Fi«xi«, eM. hail storms and frequently by adreree %rind when maturing. Mild 
earthquake shocks are oocaaionally felt but so far Delhi with its 
conspicuous antique and modern Wildings has happily been spared. 
IHoods occur in the Id wlying Khadar when the iTamna rlseSi bviL 
since the rirer is fairly regular in its habits, the standing crops 
arc seldom damaged. In other parts of the district minor swamping 
occurs where there are depressions which have not yet been offi* 
oiently di’ained. The cold wave which swept over rrerthem India 
in February 1905 is worthy of special record as an unusal occur¬ 
rence, by which the standing crops were either damaged or set 
back. __ 


Section B—History. 

Early Hi*. The histoi'Y of the Delhi District previous to British nilo is 
the history of the city of Delhi w'hich has been, at various epochs 
from the time of its foundation, the seat of ruling dynasties of 
Kajputa, PathauB, Moghals and Mahrattas. Though posseasmg 
no peculiar quaEfications from a physical point of view except 
immunity from river crosiou and an unlimited supply of fine building 
Stone the neighbourhood of Delhi has, from the earliest Of 
Indian History, been intimately associated with the govcruiiig 
race, and for the last thousand years has been, except for short 
breaks, the capital city of northern India. Within a distance 
nowhere exhaling eleven miles from modem Delhi, city after city 
has risen upon the mins of its fallen predecesBors until the dvi/'iis 
of old buildings has been esti mated to cover an area of more than 
45 square miles.* First upon this list of cities standa the name of 
f Indrapmstha, a city founded probably about the 15th century 
B. C. by the Aryan colonists of India, when first they began to 
feel their way down the banks of the Jamna. The MaJuibharata 
tells us how the five Ptlndavas, Yndistfaira and his brothers, leading 
a body of Aryans from Hastinapur on the Ganges, expelled or 
snbdued the savage Ndgas and cleared their land of forest; how 
they built the city of Indrsprastha, and grew into a great kingdom, 
and how they fought and overcame their kinsmen the Kauravai!!, 
And then history loses itself again in the confused chronology 
of the Puninas, 

The city of Indraprastha was built upon the banks of the 
Jfanmn probably somewhere near the site of the present Delhi, but 


‘li^TOiiyifenbootthiMinn**, at tio HutfaEii enil 
•boot Ml ntikt, Bubop Qbba dAKabw tbe piMe m “ & fciqrAtrfiil loe^ of dHoliiioii'*, 
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the exact poeitioD oftDnct now be disUngnished. Tradition connects CHAP, t B, 
It with Indarpat, one of the popiilur names for the amnll lown and Hi^ry 
Muhammadan fort of Pqnina Kila. The atnteraent that the 
N^igambodh Cihati near the old Oalcuttn j^ato of the present citv^ 
formed part of the ancient capital cannot howeTOi' be re<mrded as 
founded on any authentic basis, 

Yudhigthira, according to the Bha^ta Puiuna, was succeeded 
on, the throne of Indrapnistlia by thirty gencvatituis of the descen¬ 
dants of his brother A^una, until at last the line was estingnisbetl 
by the uau^tion of Visarwa, minister of the last king, Viaarwa's 
family retained the Hceptra for 5i)D years, and was succeeded l>y h 
dynasty of fifteen Gautamas or GotiimaTansas, who were in turn 
superseded by the great dynasty of the Mauryaa, with their eapitid 
at Patna. 'Phis b^ga the history by one rapid stride down to i lie 
first century B, Of the peroid at which the name of Delhi first 
makes ^ts appearance. Ihe city too had been removed some miles 
further to the south as far as the site now occupied by th^i 
Kutb-ad-Din’s mosque tind the Kutb pillar. General Cunningham 
would appear to attribute the foundation and name of the new citv 
to a Rdjil Dilu, said to be one of the Maurya dynasty, and identifies 
it with Ptolemy’s Dftidalar. The commonest form of the old natno 
is "Dilli”, In one place, however, General Cunningb&m has 
found it spelt " DillipurAnd there is a ti-iiditioa extant which 
attributes the foundation of the city to RKjd Dilh'pii, the ancestoi- 
in the fifth gpnei'abion of the Pandnva brothers. But this tniditioTi 
may be dismissed as an ignorant invention ; for Dilli is nnivorsniJy 
acknowledged to ba of much later date than Indraprasthfl. Tlia 
most popular tradition, adopted by FerisLta, and acceptetl as 
probably correct by General Cunningham is that which nttributes 
the city to Raja Dillu or Dhilu, who is said to bavo been deposed 
by the SakfiS. All these atstemonts cuHoil from tradition and the 
Puranas, cannot be classed as o'uthenticnted history. Suffice it to 
any that up till the Muhammadan invasions the chronicles of the 
time make very scant reference to Delhi. 

Tradition also gives it that Delhi was deserted for 792 years. 

The celebrated iion pillar at the Kutb tower • ou which is incised 
the eulogy of Chandragupta, Vikramaditya, though originiilJy 
made in the 4th or 5th century, was not removed to Delhi till 
1052 A. D,, when a Tomilra chief brought it probably from 
Math urn (Muttra^. The ori^nal ei’ecter of the pillar must have 
boon a piince having pretension at any rate to great power, for 
the inscription upon it records that be “ obtained with his own 
arm an undivided soverei^ty on the earth for along period”. 

The pillar still esdsts standing in perfect preservation where it was 
replanted, and ia a proof tha^ though Delhi may not have been at 
this time a grent metropolis, yet it was, at any rate, a city of 
considerable importance, 

• Tiiii tf nfeired to by Q^DBrd Cutiumgluoi tiws pllUr Qf R^ji 
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The pillar is one of tho most curious monuments in India. 

HiBtqrj, It is a solid shaft of wrought ironf 23 feet 8 inches in length, the 
shaft 20 feet 2 inches, of which 18| feet are above ground, and 
tlie capital 3^ feet. The diameter of the shaft increases from 
i2'Q5 inches at the top to 16'4 inches at the ground. Below the 
ground the shaft expands in a bulbous form to a diameter of 2 feet 
i inches, and rests on a gridiron of iron bars let into the stone pave* 
ment with lead. Although there are flaws in many parts, yet this 
hardly diminishes the wonder caused by the manufacture of this 
monster pillar in those early times; and it is equally startling to hnd 
that, after exposure to wind and rain for at least fifteen centuries 
it is nnrusted and the capital and inscription are as clear and as sharp 
now as when it was first erected. Thepillsr I'econls its own history 
in various inscriptions, Tbe oldest is a deeply cut Sanskrit 
inscription in six lines on its western face. Mr, James Prinsep de¬ 
ciphered it and remarked that *' the pillar is called the arm of fame 
{Jeirtti hhuja.) of Baja Dh^va; and the letters cut upon it are called 
the typical cuts inflicted on his enemies by his sword, writiog in 
immortal fame This however is now acknowledged to be a mis¬ 
reading as there is no mention of a B^ja DbavA. The words really 
refer to a Bajs Chandr^, identified hy Mr. Vincent A. Smith as 
Chandragupta II.* This Chandragupta at the close of a long reign 
during which his sovereignty overspread the greater part of 
Hindustan, erected the pillar as a memorial to Vishnu at a place 
unknown, but probably Muttra. Kiimarugupta II bis son and 
auccessor inscribed tbe pillar in or about the year 415 A. D, 
These 01*0 the conclusions at which Mr. Smith arrives. 

Other traditions taking various forms, concur in connecting 
the erection of the pillar with Bilan Deo or^ Anang l^il, 
founder of the TomAra (Tunwar) dynasty, who flourished in the 
eighth century. He is said to have been assured by a learned 
Brahman that as the foot of the pillar had been driven so deep into 
the ground that it rested on the head of Vasuki, King of the Serpents 
who supports the earth, it was now immovable, and that dominion 
would remain in his family as long as the pillar stood. The Rain, 
doubting the truth of the Brahmans statement, ordered the pillar 
to be dug up, when the foot of it was found wet with the blood of 
the Serpent King. The iron pillar was agab raised; but owing to 
the king's former incredulity, every plan now failed in fixing it 
firmly, and in spite of all his efforts it still remained loose (dMa) 
in the ground, and this, according to these traditions, is said to 
have beoD the origin of the name of Dbili. 

wOur ideas as to the epoch of the Tomara (Tunwar) dynasty 
have also undergone some revision. General Cunningham put the 
date of foundation of tbe dynasty as 73S A. D. but his arguments 

f Tb* pilW 1 * itfQiUly dMcribpii u ofmixed meiAi retambliii^ brntce. 
CciQniQglMtni mbiDtttod ^ itMill bit froha tbe rougb low^ pert ^ tlie piU^r t£f Dr, 

TbomAiD far wbo proBDCznoed It to ^'parv malleeJbla iJOti of 7'66 

Aad nmv rerdift vu prooounewf aniJi/iii by I>t. Fimj of ibo 
MiaH» London^ 

• J, S, A. B., imt pwa IB. 
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rested on ft misreading of some inscriptions. Farther reseftreh bus CHAP. i. b- 
failed to establish the existence of any Ananga Pala prior to the 
Anang Pdla, who insoribed on the iron pillar "in Samvat 1109 
(1052*3 A. D.) Aug (Anang) Pal peopled Delhi.*' This was the 
monarch who rebuilt and adorned the city, sun-ounding it with a 
roa^iye fort named Xjfil Koi,* the remains of whose walls arc atill 
believed to exist in a line of grand old niina that circle the site of 
the Kutb Minor. 


Jnat a century later Delhi was taken by Visala Deva (Vig- 
rnha-jiiid), one of the ChanhtiiiB of Ajmeie, from a chief of the 
Torodras. The famous Prithi Baj (or Bai Fithora) was the,.: nephew 
of the conqueror and succeeded to the throne. During this reign 
the fort of Lai Kot was further strengthened bj an exterior wall 
which ran roimd it uorthitmrds from its north*west to its sonth'east 
corner, whUe the old fort rose above the ^und enclosed, and 
formed a citadel to the new fortiticatioQ.t Prithi Baj was the laal 
Hindu ruler of Delhi. In 1X91 came the first invasion of 
Mnhamm^ ShabAb^ud-Din of Ghor, and, though he was defeated by 
Prithi BiS] 00 this occasion, he returned two years later and utterly 
overthrew the Hindns in tW great battle of Tilanri. Prithi Rilj 
was captured and put to death, while Delhi itself, falling during 
the same year into the hands of Kutb'nd*Din, one of Shahi'ib-ud'^ 
Din’s Generals, became from that time forwards the metropolis of 
Muhammadan Empire in India.Vi' 


During the lifetime of his master, Entb-ud-Dru held Delhi as 
his Viceroy, But Shdhfib-ud-Din's death was followed by the 
dissolution of his empire, and Kutb-ud-Din became independent 
^vereign of India with Delhi as his capital. He was by origin a 
'I'urki slave, and the dynasty fonnded by him is known aa that of the 
Slave Kings. It is to this dynasty that Delhi owes most of its grand¬ 
est ruins. The great mosque of Kntb-ud-Din was commenced 
immediately after the capture of Delhi in 1193, as recorded in an in¬ 
scription over the inner awsbway of the eastern entrance. It was 
finished in 1196, and enlarged during the reign of Altamsh, son-in- 
law of Kutb'nd-Din, The famous Kntb Miner was also be^^un by 
Kutb-ud-DIn about the year 1200, and was finished by the some 
Altamsh in 1220, mosque consists of nn inner and an outer 
courtyard, of which the inner is surrounded by an exquisite colon¬ 
nade or cloister, tbg^jpillara of which are made of richly decorated 
shafts, the spoils of Hindu temples, piled one upon the other in 


‘J, i.a.ps^lSl. 1!1h»fQrt<,r utKM irwenUr nuaded obW form Si 

iwiltn to cirniaronnM. Th« wikllt, by 0 «i|(mio,| Ci»nqLitghmm'> maunrmnaDtL mr., ^ 
ao n. (d tbJcknBfM, haTlDeafl!Bn*r>l^iirfalDf so U. from th* bottom of tho ditch wbiHh 
■tlUOEi«tBiny«ly foiroTdardl nmiHl Cho fort oxoapt on tbo Hntb «)do. Abdqt h’.lf 
moiTi w>Ut wr« ttandrii^ u firm md jwlld u wbofi lint bnilt, Tbroo intawan to ibT w-Tt 
idd DorUl Ard djisiioBtlj tnECfl blcr« 


't'liF A of tbil mmA t« dcrnlrLmi bjr Mr. CnspbeM (J R A A 

arKiJinantfl ArA Aodonud And iupplgaifinu^ bj tfaVAnOioV “ Tho 
ArcnCftoio^ flf Delhi “p p* 5?t* ^ 

^ t Rat nthon'o fott ii « milH »<! 3 farfonici fo drmiJt. Tb» weI! «n ititl ha ■_-■ 

for a caandenbln dutqnoo. It Bp|»ara » Iutb boen only hair ibft Inigbt of Ul Kot. 
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CHAP, I, B. Older to obtain tha required ti eight. M originally set up, the 
fliatOTj. whole must hare been thickly ooreved with a coat of plaster, to 
conceal the idolatrous emhleme, unendorablt to Mosalmati eyes, with 
which thev wre profusely decorated* But at the ^prewnt day the 
plaster ha* fallen and left the pillars standing in their priatlno beanty. 
Berguson attributes these pillars to the ninth or toiith oentniy 
A. D. The glory of the mosqne, liowever, is not in these Hindu 
remains, but in the Kutb Miu^r and the grand line of arches that 
closes its v^esbem side, extending from north to sonth for a^nt ^ 
385 feet. They ai-e eleven in number, three greater and eight 
smulle^ The centrarl arch is 22 feet and 53 feet high. The larget 
side aj^es are 2t feet 4 inches wide and about the same height iis 
the centre one, while the smaller arches are of about half these 
diniensioos. Their general design U piobably Mnhamniadan, but 
the actual building was apparently left to Hindu architects and 
workmen. The pi'lnciple of constrction is the same as that of the 
. Hinda dome, the building being carried up in hortKontal coursea as 
far as possible, and then closed in by long slabs meeting at the top. 
The whole is cOTcred with a laeework of intricate and dehcate 
carving, also the work of Hindu bands. Ibn Batuta, who saw the 
mosque about 1 50 years after its erection, describes it as having 
no equal cither for beauty or extent. 

The Kntb Minfir stands in the south-east corner of the 
outer courtyard. There has been much speculation aa to the 
origin of the Kutb Minar, whether It vs a purely Muhammadan 
building or a Hindu building altered and completed by the 
Gonquerora, The latter is the common belief of the people, who 
stiy that the pillar was buBt by EiU Pithora ^ for the purpose of 
givlug Ida daughter a view of the river Jamna. Genernl Cunning¬ 
ham, with more probability, insifts strongly that the entire building 
is Muhammadan. It was probably constructed as a Mosina or 
If tower, from which the call to morning^ and evening 
prayer might be heard in all parts of theA'wn ; audit was probably 
^ CM>niDi(iTidrf by Kutb-tid-Din Aibak fj*om whom it derives its name 
^ about the year 1200 A. D. The height of the Min dr as it now 
stands is 238 feet 1 inch, with a base diameter of 47 feet 3 
incheSj and a:i upper diameter of nearly nine feet, The shaft is 
divided into five storeys, separated by bolcoteea decomted with 
ornamental binds. The column is built of rod ^ndstone, of which 
the lowest is 94 feet M inche.s in height and the highest 22 ^^et 4 
inches, the two together being just equal to half the height of the 
ooluum. The intermediate storeys are 50 feet inches, 40 feet, 
3^ incheBi, and 25 feet 4 inches, respectively. Of these three 
storeys, the lowest Las semi-circular fluting, the next angular hat¬ 
ing, and the third is a smooth cylinder. The circular shaft of 
the topmost storey i^deoorated with ornamental bands of marble 
and redstone j on each storey are numerous inscriptions. The 
plinth is 3 feet in height and is a pi^ygon with 24 sides; and the 
base of a bro^n cupola, also 2 foet high, makes up the total of 
23S feet 1 inch. A spiral staircase of 379 steps leads to the 
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presoot Bumtmt. In 1803 theoupolo which fonnerlj crowned the CHAP-1 B. 
edifice, was thrown and the whole pillar sertouslj iDjiired. by im a^^ry. 
earthquake. It was repaired by Captain E6bert Smith, who aub- 
fltituted for the fallen cupola, *' a flaming Mughal pavilion’' utterly 
out of keeping with the Pathan architecture of the pillar. This 
was taken down in 1847 or 1843 by order of Lord Har¬ 
ding, The summit is now surronmied by a simple iron railing. At 
a distance of 426 ft. due north from the pillar stands the uu- 
finished Minar of AU-ud-Dinj commenced in A, D. 1311, which 
was intended to double in its proportions the Mindr of Kutb-iid- 
Din, It reached a height of 87 feet, but at this point building 
ceased. The site chosen for the great mosque was that already 
occupied by the iron piUar of Chandragupta, which forms the 
centre ornament of the inner courtyard. Hound the laostpo are 
scattered the remains of the palaces and tombs^ forming, as has 
been said, tbe most interesting group of ruins which exists in 
India, or perhaps in any part of the world.” No description, 
however, can be here attempted. 

The house of the slaves retained the throne until 1290, when 
it was subverted by Jalil-ud-Din, Khilji. The moat remarkable 
monarch of the dynasty thus founded was Ali£*ud-Din) already 
alluded to during whose reign Delhi was twice exposed to attack 
from invading hordes of Mughals. On the first occasion AM-nd- Din 
defeated them nndor the walls. On the second, after encamping 
for two months in the^ neighbourhood of the city, they retired 
without a battle. Relieved from the danger of this invasion, AJd- 
ud-Din built the fort of Siri or Shnhpur, a little to the north-east 
of the lAl Kot, on the spot where ho had entrenched himself to 
oppose the Mnghals, and erected in it the celebrated palace of the 
tboufiand pillars. 'Ihe bouBe of Khibi came to an end in 1320 and 
was followed by that of Tughlsk. Hitherto the Musalman kings 
had been content with the ancient Hindu capital, altered and 
adorned to suit their taste. But the new dynasty had a passion 
for gre^ public works, and omof tbe first acts of Ghiiis-ud-Din. 
ite founder, was to erect a new capital about four miles further to 
the e^tj which he called, after his own name, Tugblakabad 
Selecting n rocky eminence for his site, he suironnded the new city 
With a magnificent wall of massive atone crowning the whole with 
a citadel of enormons strength. The ruins of this grand old fort 
modern days scene of utter desolation. The eye can 
still trace the streets and lanes of the deserted city, but with the 
exception of the thin smoke of a 6djar village rising in the 
dist^ce, there is not a sign of bfo within or aronnd. And tbo 
^soiation serves perhaps to heighten tbe impression produced by 

the size, strength and the visible solidity of the stem and massive 
walls. 

The fort is in the shape of an irregular half circle. Its base 
tevvarda the south is miles in length, and the whole circuit one 
furlong less than 4 miles. It standi on a rocky height, and is 
built of large plainly dressed blocks of atone, some of which are 
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CEAP*I B. go heavy and maasivo that they mxBt have been quani(Hi on the 
spot. One of the largest has been measured and found fco be 14 
feet in length by 2 feet 2 mches and 1 foot 10 inches in breadth 
and thickness. The facea towards the north-west and east are 
protected by a deep ditch, and the long face to the south by a 
large sheet of water, held np at the south-east corner by au em- 
bankment. On this side the rock is scarped, and above it the main 
walls rise to a mean height of 40 feet with a parapet of 7 feet; 
behind which rises another wall of 15 feett the whole height above 
the plain being upwards of 90 feet^ In the south-west angle is the 
citadel which rises above the fort, occupying about one-sii^th of its 
area and containing the ruins of an extensive palace* Tbe walls, like 
those of Egyptian buildings^ slope very rapidly inwards, and their 
foot is commanded by low slanting loop holes in the ramparts. The 
whole of this great work is said to have been constructed withitj 
two years, from 1321 to i323; and, if this seems incredible^ four 
years is the utmost limit, for it is admitted on all hands to have 
been completed during the reign of Ghi&s-ud-Din, who died in 1325* 
Ghias-ud-Din was succeeded by his son Muhammad Tughlat, who 
reigned from 1825 to 1351. This is the king who is described by 
Elphinstone as ** one of the most aocompltahed princesj and most 
furious tyrants, that ever adorned or disgraced human nature/ 
Among other freaks more iminediately concerning the city of 
Delhi, he three times attempted to remove the capital of his empire 
to Deogiri in the Dekkan. Three times did he order the inhabi¬ 
tants of Delhi to abandon their homes and travel to the new city, 
a distance of 800 miles aloi^ a road which he caused to be plant¬ 
ed with ful] grown trees* Vn each occasion they wore allowed to 
return, but the journeys were, of oonrse, fraught with imin and 
distress to thouBanda, and caused a prodigious loss of Hfe^ he 
st 4 ite of the city under this reign is described by Ibn Batuta, a 
native of Tangiers, who visited the court of Muhammad about 
1341, Ho presents just such a ** pictwrc of mixed magnificence 
and desolation as one x^ould expect under such a sovereign * * He 
describes Delhi as a most magnificent city, its mosque and walls 
without an equal on earth ; but., although the king wqb then re- 
peopling it, it was almost a desert* The greatest city in the 
world ", he aays, “ had the fewest inhabitants*" Of the tomb of 
Ghiaa-ud-Din Tughlak the following description occurs in the 
Arck^vhffy of DelM i — 


** It ia eiinatcd in tho midst of an eTtiOcial Uke, fed by the ovorflowfag 
of the Hauss Shamai and by a lot of aainral drains wkioh dewed iuto the 
baae of the fort, aad which at cdo titno roust have formed one of ite naturaJ 
dofcncfs* It is surrounded by a poategonal odLwork, which is connected 
with the fortress by a causeway flOO feet in length, supported on 27 arches. 
In pled, the tomb is a square of 38| feet bterior, and 61| foot exterior 
dimenBtonai The outer walls are 3&i feet in heigbt to the top of batfclo- 
Euentj with a slope of 2*333 per foot* At this rate the whole slope is 7| feet 
in Bhi feet. The walla at base are 1H feet thick, iind at top only 4 feet ; 
but the projccLing mouldings of tbo interior iuoreasu tho tHioknuea of the 
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vtfiW at thfl springing of tbe dome to abont 6 f &ot or 7 foet or jterbfipa mere^ €ttAP^ B. 

for I had no of making inoasnnunonla bo high, diamoter Hiitorj. 

of the dome ia about 34 foot imide and aboot 44 feet outaidej with a height 

of 22 feet; the dome is of oMble, striped with red-stona The whole height 

of the tomb to the top of the dome ib 70 feetj and to the Ipp of the pm- 

naole (which is made of red etone) about 80 feet, ^ Each of the^ four sides 

has a lofty doorway in the ttdddlo^ 24 feet in height^ with a pointed horse* 

shoe aroh^ fretted on the outer edge. There is a small doorway only 5 feet 

ID inches in width, bnt of the same fpnn;^ in the middle of the great 

entmnces, the arahway being filled with a white marble lattiee screen of 

bold pattern. The decoration of the eifterior depends chiefly on difforpnce 

of nolonri which is oJfectod by the free nse of bands and borders of white 

marble on the large sloping anrfacea of rod stone. The horso-ahM arobos 

are of white marble;p and a broad band of the sama goes compktaty round 

the btiilding at the springing of the arphra. Another broad band of marble 

m upright ilabsj 4 f^t in hoight_> geos allfeniid tho dome just above^ its 

springing. The present offset ol this mixture of oolonr is Oertainly ploaaiflg, 

but I believe that much of it-s beauty is due to the mello'^ving hand oF time 

which has softoopd the crude rodnosa of sandatoue as well ns the daz^hn^ 

whiteness of the marble.. The building itself is in voiy good order* 

“drMfficlojTierti iJepori^j Fb!, B53, * 

Muhamniud Tugblab added to the strongth of the city by 
a wall stretebing north-eastp and et^closing &ll the sxiburbs na far 
the fort of Sirl erected by Aht-ud*Din* and to this q’oarter of 
the city he gave the name of Jahilti-panab. By this addition the 
ancient town attained its ntmost growth* 

But the period of its decline was at hand. For the very 
next king, Firoz Shah, Tughlak, transferred the seat of govern¬ 
ment to a new town* which he founded several mdea to the north 
of the Kutb, and called after his own name, Firoz^bad. The 
buildings connected with this city appear to have extended from 
HuiudyuD^B tomb on the 3 oath to the Ridge beyond the modern 
city on tho north- The ruins, however^ are very imperfect, and 
it IB imposaible to trace the e 3 Eact form even of its citadel or 
palace, which lay just outaide the aouthero gate of the^ mnae^ 
city* The principal remains of this oi^ ftro the Kali Imsjid 
near tho Tiircoinan Gate, and Firoz Shfih^s tort near the Delm 
Gate. In the midst of its rums stands the famous pillar of Asol^, 
better known as Firoz Shsh^s iai, fixed upon the summit of the 
three*storeyed building known aa Fimz Shilh*s Kotila* The 
was brought by Firoz Shah from spot near Khizrabid, on tho 
Jamna near the place where that river issnes from tho hills, and 
identified by General CunTiinghain as being in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the ancient city of Srugna. It contains an 
inscription of the celebrated edicts of Asoka^ issued in the 
middle of the third century R The inscription is in the ancient 
Pali form of Sdnscrit, and ite deciphering by Mr* James Prm^^^ 
ia among the greatest triumphs of modem scholarship^ 

As to"the populatioi;! of Delhi at this period, General Cnn^ 
ningham thinks that that of Flrozab^d cannot have been less than 
150,000, even if only a part of the space enclosed by it was 
inhabited 4 He would also reckon the population of old Delhi to 
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b eabout 100,000, thus nuiking i^p the total number of the two 
cides to a quarter of a mUtoii] by rooit, however:| this estxmato 
will probably be couei^ered excessive. 

The history of the auccessors of Firoz Shdh presents a auo-^ 
cesrion of fierce commotions and sanguinary broils, which devastated 
alike the capital and the empire at large, until, at last, dimng the 
reign of Mahmdd Tnghlak, the invasion of Tamerlane burst upon 
the eontending parties and overwhelmed them in a common ruin. 
After carrying fire and sword through bhe Punjab, Tamerlane 
reached Delhi in December 1398, The King fied to Gnjrat, and 
his army was defeated under the walls of Delhi. The city sur¬ 
rendered on a solemn promise of protection; and Tamerlane enter¬ 
ing was publicly proclaimed Emperor, The promise of proteo- 
tion, however, availed bnt little^ Plunder and violence, begun 
by the conquering army, bronj^ht on resi stance; and then followed 
a scene of horror baffling description. The whole city was for five 
days given up to a general niassacrie, and such was the slaughter, 
that many Btreeta were rendtj^red impassable by heaps of dead. 
Satiated with carnage and plunder, the invaders at last retired, 
digging large numberSj both of men and women, into slavery. 
For two months after Tamerlane^a departure, Delhi remains 
without a government and almost without inhabitants. At last 
AlahmiSd I’ughlak regained a fragment of his former empire, but 
on his death, in 1414, his family became extincL He was fol¬ 
lowed by the Say ad dynasty, which held Delhi with a few miles of 
territory until 1451, and then gave way to the bouse of Lodi* 
The monarebs of the Lodi family appear to have in a measure 
deserted Delhi, making Agra their capital. At last, in 152!5, 
during the reign of Ibrahim Lodi, Biibar, *sixth in descent from 
Tamerlane, marched into India at the head of a small body of 
veteran soldiers, and, having defeated and killed Ibrahim Lodi, 
at the great battle of Panfpat, advanced upon Delhi, which opened 
her gates to her new ruler in ifay 1526. 

Thus ended the period of Afghan mlei in Delhi. From 
Biibar sprang tlie long line of Mughal Emperors, under whom 
Delhi reached the zenith of her glory.f Btibar died in 1530, at 
Agra, which, like hjB predeccssort, the Lodis, he seemB to liave 
made his principal residence. In consequence probably of this 
desertion, the city of FirozEibad seems never to have recovered 
after its overthrow by Tamerlane in 1S93, and when Humiiyun, 
son of Babar, determined te make Delhi bis residence, bo 
found it necessary to build or restore the fort of Puhiua Kild 

* Uia tmI Will. MQliufunAil j B4b[Lr, tho itu hlff Tu^r Idi^bn- 

qnfft. 

t Tunorltno And! bffl daiaendAbt CibAr witb tlic diFnuijr tfaiil fmm ar? 

knaini u 7U»n it ICUlo fJertAiaty at f* iho ni» tti which (hnjf did Mtoftllr Iwlonff, 

weft of TttT^i Abd OGrtAinl^ Mt Indocd, Rili*?, ib hii n^vax 

■(le^HikA of tliH HhkIiaI ujLtkin bat witb coDtainjsit AEid Atbraiian, Hit m-otbaF^ SbWDXBr, w§3 a. 

iSoiEhAl ^0 ^Moii fcif |:hii ■traii^ jMKTTonnoD rrf iiAiAHi M4ini to bb tlrnl. tho IbiiiAiu mil 
alK NorilicrtL Mu Alfm a n t, ezocjH tbs jVf^bjsuiA, Moff hala Tliej q&w frppij tarni pcrtkiil4rlj 
Id t}LB renlAH^ 
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or Indrapat,* on the Hite of the ancient Indrapraatlia^ Homilyfin a. 

called his new* fort Din^panab. That name, however, soon Histoiy. 
fell out of uae, and the fort is ordiuarilj ^own as Fnrdiia 
Killft. In 1540 RumAydn was expelled by sihor Shah, and this 
mouarcb entirely rebuilt the city, ©nclafling and fortifying it with a 
new wall. Delhi Sher Shah, as the renovated town was called, 
extended from whore Humiiydn's tomb now is, to the citadel of 
Firoa Tngblak already described as just outaide the southern gate 
of tho present city ; and Hn may on’s fort of Din<pandh, further 
strengthened, formed its citadel ITie materials for this work 
were chiefly taken from Aliiud-Din's fort of Sirf, and from other 
buildings of the ancient city. A gate of Delhi Sher ShiSh, called 
originally the Kdbuli Dar^za, but commonly koown by the name 
of Lai Darwtfp, or red gate, is now standing, a striking but 
isolated building, on the road side opposite the present jail. An¬ 
other work of thm time was Sslfmgarh, the fort already alluded 
to as situated at the uortb-cast comer of the place at the point 
where the Fast Indian Railway crosaea the damns into the city. 

It was erected by Falim tihnh, son of Sher Shrill, in 1546. 

In 1555 Rnmayun regained the throne, but died within six 
months after his auccesa. He was succeeded by his son, the 
illustrious Akbar, who ascended the throne early in 1656. During 
this reign and that of Jahangir, nothing of local interest is record¬ 
ed ; the Emperor princi pally resided at Agra or Lahore, while 
Delhi seems once more to have fallen into decay. But tetween 
tho years 1638 and 1G58 t king Shah Jahrin once mom rebuilt it 
almost in its present form, and his city, still known as Sbdhjahan- 
t'lbrid, is, with a few trifling exceptions, the city of modem days. 

It is to Shah Jahrin also that Delhi is indebted for t^e great 
mosque, called the Jama Masjid, and for the restoration of the 
present western Jumna Canal. Delhi, thus restored, was the 
capital of the renowned Aurangzeb (Alamgfr I), the greatest 
of the Mughal Kings, and during his reign, from ltS8 to 1707, 
was unifoi^y prosperous. 

From the death of Aurangzeb began tho rapid decline of the 
Mughal Empire, and in the struggles of the ensuing century 
Delhi suffered much and often. Badildur Shah, Jahrindrir ShAh 
and Farrukhsiyar followed each other in quick sneoession. 
Parmkhsiyar was succeeded in 17J 9 by Muhammad Shrib, during 
whose reign Delhi saw under her walls for the first time the stamL 
ards of the ^fahratta destined afterwards to play such an impor¬ 
tant part in her history. In 1739, the Persian ^adir Shrih entered 
the city in triumph. On the second day after his entry a report 
was spread that Aridir Shah was dead, and the Indiana, encouraged 
by the rumour, fell upou the Persian sentries, mnidering many of 
them. Tfadir Shah, after vainly attempting to stay tho tumult, 

*' CuEinEiiffliiim lljKt li4 boHi, Jt 

t Tha cLtiidel or PkIah, aoiT ka&wu H thb Fort, wiA bmb ill ICSS t watb 

ten jMrt later* . 
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at last gave the order for a general massacre. “ The slaughter 
raged from suariao till the day was far advanced, and was attended 
with all the horrors that could be inspired rapine, lust and 
thirst of vengeance. The city was set on fire In several places, and 
was soon involved in one scene of destruction, blood and terror, 
* and though the massacre was at last stayed it was only to be 
succeeded by systematic extortion and plunder. Contributions 
were levied upon oJl, rich and poor alike, and extorted by every 
species of cruelty. Sleep and rest forsook the city. It was before 
a general massacre, but now the murder of individuals." For 
fifty-eight days S'Mir Sh^h remained in Delhi, until satisfied that 
nothing more could bo wrung from the devoted city, and when at 
last he left, he carried with him a treasure in money amountitig, by 
the lowest computation, to eight or nine millions sterling, besides 
jewels of inestimable value, and other property to the amount of 
several millions more, iucluiling the celebrated Peacock Throne. 
The city lay exhausted, deserted, ruined] and not till long after 
NKdir was gone did the court awake, as it were, from a lethargy. 

It is as impossible within the limits of the present account, 
as it wonld be out of place, to attempt to trace the history of the 
collapse of the Mughal empire under the repeated blows dealt by 
Ahmad Shih Durdni on the one hand end the Mahrattas the otli^er. 
Our coQoem at present is only with the capital; and it must sufEce 
o say that before the final disruption of the empire in 1760, the 
imhoppy city was first devastated by a civil war carried on for six 
months by daily combats in her streel.s ] was twice sacked by 
Ahmad Shdh Duranf, when all the horrors of Nddir Shdh's invasion 
were repeated; aud lastly, what Persian and Afghan bad loft, 
was seized by the rapacious Mahrattas. Alamgfr IT, the last real 
Emperor, was murdered in 1750, end then ensued a period of 
unexampled confusion. Shdh Alam, an exile from his capital, 
assumed the empty name of king, but Delhi was a prey alternately 
to the Dniduf a ad the Mahratta At last the latter gained the 
day, and restored Shah Alam to his capital in 1771- The king 
made ouo feeble eSoH to shake o:fi Mahretta rule, but was utterly 
defeated at Biidarpiir, ten miles to the south of DelhL Id 17S3 the 
palace was permanently occupied by a Mahratta garrison, and the 
king remained a cypher in the hand of Sindma until the day' 
(September 14th, 1803), when I^ord Lake, having defeated the 
French General of the ^lahrattas under the ci^ walls, entered and 
took the puppet king under British protection. 

Delhi was once more attacked by a Mahratta army under 
Holkar in 1804, after the disastrous retreat of Colonel Monson; 
but was gallantly defended by a small force under Colonel 
Oohtorlony, the British Besident, who successfully held out against 
overw'helming numbers for eight days, until relieved by Lord Lake. 

Holkar retreated, and from this date a new epoch in the 
history of Delhi began. The palace remained under the 
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imrasdiate nil© of llio king, but the citVt togatiier irith the Delhi 
temtoiy, passed under British Administration, and enjoyed a ** 
long imujunity from war and bloodshed. For fifty-three years 
nothing occurred to break the monotony of prosperity and peace. 

At length, boweTer, the calm was rudely broken in upon by the 
stormy events of 1857. 

From some months during the earlier portion of the year an tl* 
uneasy presentiment is said to have provailm among all classes of 
native society in Delhi, and a vague feeling of cicitomont in 
reference to some expected event, n feolmg which was eagerly 
fomented by intrigues in the Palace, and was fed by false or 
exaggerated reports of tlie Persian war, At length the storm 
burst. On the evening of May lOth, occurred the mutiny at 
Meerut, and on the morning of the 11th, the mutinous troopers 
bad crossed the Jamn^ and stood clamouring for admittance below 
the palace wall. The scene that followed has been too often 
described to need a minute relation here. Finding the Calcutta 
Gate * which was nearest to the river crossing closed, the trooper,s 
doubled back towards the south, and found an enh'ance at the 
Rajghat gate in Darydganj. 

Meanwhile, Captain Douglas, Commandant of the Palace 
Guards, Mr. Fraser, the Commissioner, and Mr. Hutchinson, Collec* 
tor, had met at the Calcutta Gate. On the approach of the muti¬ 
neers from within, they escaped to Lahore Gate ef the palace and 
there were murdered. The palace was occupied by crowds of troops 
and the whole city thrown into a ferment of oonfusion. At tins 
time almost the whole civil and non-official residents of the 
station liad their houses within the city wall, and fell an easy prey 
to the insurgents. The troopers from Meerut, joined by the 
roughs of the city, carried murder and rapine into every house. 

Boon, too, the infantry from Meerut began to arrive, and by 
S o’clock the mutineers wore sole maaters of every yard within 
the city walls, except the magazine and the main-guard just within 
the Kashmir Gate. 

Meanwhile the news reached the cantonment beyond the 
ridge that overlooks the city. The troops in the station were 
entirely native, three regiments of native infantry, the 33th, the 
54th, and the 74th, and a battery of native artillery. The 54th 
were marched promptly down to the Kashmir Gate and the main- 
guard, where a detachment of the 38th was posted. These had 
already in their hearts cast in their lot with the mutineers, who 
were then ajipearing on the scene. Ordered to fire on the insur¬ 
gents, they responded only by insulting sneers. Nor was the 
conduct of the 54tb much better. Several European officers were 
cut down either by the insurgent troopers or by men of their own 
regiments, and when the ai'tiliery officers entered the gate a few 


* The pid no Loogeroiuti- It wu djeattayed in Ui$ oQnitrnjoEipp pI EJu> 
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CE AP. I , B. ^iDutes l^ter, thej' found tho trocod of tho conflict io tho dond 
History. fclieir GOMradea. The in^rg^entSp ^]arni@d bj th© TOport 

of tbe approach of had dispersed followed by the greater 

portion of the 54th, The guns were planted befoi'o the mam* 
gimrdp and two companies of the 54th which bad accompanied 
from cantonmontsp were posted as a garriaon* They were now 
joined by the 74thi under Major Abbott^ and tliie foroo, thus aug- 
r^ntedp remained under arms all day at the main-gnard, joined 
from bme to time by the few fugitives who, almost by a miracle, 
escaped from the city. 

The magMine stood half way between the palace and the 
main-guard* It was under the charge of Lieutenant Willoughby, 
y* ith whom were associated Lieutenanto Forrest and finyiior and 
six Enmpean Conductors and Commissadat Sergeants- The 
natiye subordinates fled all the first sound of an attack upon the 
mag^ne, but the nine Enropeaus held out bravely for some time 
in the hope of succour, determined to defemi to the last the 
enormous aecnmulatioii of the mnnitions of war coUccted in the 
magazine. About midday an explosion was heard at the main- 
guards which^ shook the building to its foundation- It was tbo 
fmwder magazina fired by Willoughby and his companions when fur¬ 
ther defence seemed hopeless. Willoughby and For^^^st escaped to 
the main*guard* Raynor and one of the sergeaDta took a different 
direction and eyentually reached Meerut. The remaining five 
of the nine ponshed in the explosion. All day long the sepoys 
m the cantonmeitt, as well as at the main-guard^ had been 
hovering on the brink of open mutiny* and were restrained only 
by the fear of the white iiegimonts which were expected every 
moment to arrive from Meerut But the day wore on, and no 
white regiments arrived, and at last the cloak was thrown off. 
The massacre at the main-guard was liegun by a murderous 
Toiley from the 33t.h, fired into the midst of the h)ngZiah officers 
and rogitiVOS from the city, among whom were several ladies, A 
few escaped by an embrasure in the city wall, and clambering 
Hcroaa tho ditch, souglit a refuge in the direction of the canton- 
munte- Here, however, things were but little better. Before 
evening the sepovB had thrown of all sembiance of aUegiance. 
The ladie^3 and child^n were for a time collected in (ho Flagstoff 
Tower on the summit of the Ridge ; but when the remaining guns 
were seized hj the mutiuous sepoys, and it became impoesiblo to 
hold, together even those who were inclined to remain faithful, 
no resourse ronmined but flight. A few officers, remaining to the 
iMt, ^cned the regimental colours. And then even these were 
forced to fly: and eveiy vestige of British authority was stamped 
out of the cantoumento, as iu the morning it had been from the 
through that night and the foliowiag days the fugi* 
tivea tolled on. To some the villagers gave help; others they 
despoil^. Many perished miserably on the road, or, unable to 
procccid, fell a prey to marauding bands of robbers, 'llie remain- 
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der, BtruggUtig jpainfuUy on, often sasisted and aheltered hj the CHAP. I a. 
people, and especially by the Jite, at loat found a rafu^ In 
Kam^ and Meerut. 

Meanwhile in Delhi, some fifty Christiana, European and 
Eurasian residents of Daryilganj, remained aliro, thrust india- 
criminabely into a stifling chamber of the palace. For fire days 
they remained thus confined, and on the IGth were led forth to 
die. A rope was thrown round the whole party ao that none 
could escape, and thus in a courtyard of the palace, they were 
foully massacred, A sweeper who helped to dispose of the 
corpses, afterwards deposed that there were but five or six men 
among them; the rest ware women and children. The bodies 
were heaped upon a cart, borne to the banks of the Jamna, and 
thrown into the river. 

A short month later, on June 3th, was fought the battle of 
Bddll-kf-Sai^J, and that same evening the avenging British force, 
sweeping the mutineera from their old cantonment and the Sabzf 
htandf Basilr, encamped upon the Bidge that overlooks the city* 

It would be foreign to the scope of the present account to trace 
the history of the ensuing stage, which has been already narrated 
by a hundred pens. For throe long fiery months it dragged on, 
the ** Delhi Field Force" besieged upon the Ridge rather than 
bosieging, and the communication between the city and outside 
being out off, except on the north. At length, the heavy guns 
arriving, it was determined to carry the city by assault. The 
first of the heavy batteries opened fire on September 8th, and on 
the morning of the 14th the British force, 7,000 men in all, 
advanceil to storm the walls defended by 60,000 mutineers. The 
four points of attack were the Kashmir Bastion, the Water 
Bastion, the Kashmir Gate and the Lahore Gate. 

The attacking force was divided into four columns with a 
reserve. The first two columns were to storm the breach in 
the Kashmir Bastion and the Water Bastion, and the third to 
blow open the Kashmir Gate, and the fourth to clear tiie suburbs 
to the we«t of the city, and enter by the Lahore Gate. In ad¬ 
vance all were the 60th Rifles, concealed in the brushwood, stretch¬ 
ing up to within muaket shot of the walls, ready to keep down 
the fire of the rebels, and cover the advance of columns. On 
tfeptember 14th, at 3 a. M., the coltunns had fallen in at Ludlow 
Castle, but during the night, the broaches bad been filled with 
sand-bag.^, and the columns were obliged to wait till the fire 
from the guns could once more clear the way. The troops lay 
down under shelter, and the advance of the Rifles to the front 
with a cheer, was to be the signal for the cessation of the fire 
from the batteries, and the assault of the columns. 

The following is Mr. Cooper's account of what ensued 

At the h^nd of the third oolutnR stood the gallant oxplodiiag party 
oonaialiDg of Litiutonanta Salkold and Homo of the Eagineers, SorgeanLs 
CariDiobae], Hurgeea and Smitti of the Bengal Bappara, Bngler HawtheroD 
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CHAP. L A. of tho 52iid L. L {tpho oeconapanied the party to soond the e^dvence when 
Hiitory, blow a in,^ and eight Sappertij onder HAvitJAr MAdhfi| 

to Curry the bags. At the edge of th^ covori the powdprba^ hnd been 
transrorred to the European floldiera. stood this heroio little batidi 

forming a forlorn hopo^ feeling themGelvae doomed to almost cortaiu deaths 
waiting in almoat agooisiiig an&peu&e for the appointed flignal. It came ^ 
tho firing anddenly ceased^ the oheor of the KiQes fang through the air, pqt 
moved Home with four soldiers, each carrying a bag of powder on his bead ; 
dofe behind hitn came SaJkeldk portfire in hand^ with four more eoldiera 
eiinilarly IndeOj while a short distance behind the storming party, 150 Btrong, 
oonsiating of — 

50 B* M. 52nd L. L, 

50 Knmfion Battalioti^ 

50 First Punjab Infantry under Captain Bailey, 

followed up by tbc nmln body of the columu in rear. The gatoiray, na in all 
native cities, waa on the side of the bastion, and had an outer gateway in 
advance of the di^ch. Homo and hia party were at this outer gate^ almost 
before their appearance was known, Jt was open^ but the drawbridge so 
shattered that it was very diEBcult to cross. However, ihey got over, reached 
the main gate, and laid their bags unharmed» 


"So utterly paralysed were the enemy by the Audacity of the pro¬ 
ceeding, that they only fired a few straggling shots, and made haste to close 
the wicket, with every appoarauce of atartn, m that Lieutenant Home, 
after ladng his bags, jumj^ into the ditch unhurtp It was now Salkdd^a 
tnra+ Be ebo advaoced with fonr other bags and a lighted portfire^ but the 
enemy liad bow rpooverefl from thelf consternation, and hud Been the flinalL 
ness of tlie party, and the object of their apprcachp A deadly Ere was 
poured on the little band, from ihe open wicket, not ten feet distant. Balkeld 
laid his bagSp but was shcit thmo^h the leg and arm, and fell bock on tJie 
bridge, handing the portfire to Sergeant Burgess, bidding him light tho 
fnaec. Burgees was instantly shot deaa in tho attempt ^ Sergeant flarmichHel 
then advanced, toolc op the portfire, and succeeded iu the attempt, but 
immedialely fell tnnrfally wounded^ Sergeant Smith sednghLm falljadranced 
at a run, but finding the fu&ee was already burning, throw bimsclf down 
inlo tho ditch, were the bugler liad already convoyed Salkold^ Iu another 
moment, a temSc explosion ehatlered the massive gateway^ the faugle sounded 
the advance, and then with a load cboer, the storming party iroa in ihe 
gateway, and, in a few miuiiU^ tnjorr_, the colamn, and the Kashmir Gate and 
main-gnarcl wore once mere in the hands of Britiah trpopa, * The first 
colurrm, under General Kichotson and the sGOoud under Colonel Jones were 
equally focu4»e9ful in carrying the breaches at the K^ahmfr and Water 
BsstionSp and both columns uniting tho other side, marched along the 
narmw lane cnclrcUag the city inside the well, and cleared the walls, as far 
as the EAbul Gate. The tbii^ column, after blowing up the Kashmir Gato, 
pufllied on 10 tho Chdndni Ohaaki but were eventually forced to retire on the 
chorch. iTie fourtli column was the Icoat fortunate, and woa forced to 
retreat- The retreat, howeverj in apite of coneid arable loss, was made in 
good order. 

But now the main diflSculty had been oveiwme. The attoek* 
ing force had now entered the city, and day by day it was gradu¬ 
ally cleared of the rebels. On the 16th September the magavJne 
(now the Post Office) was stormed by Her Majesty’s 61st Regi¬ 
ment with some Panjfibfs aud Biloohia under Colonel Deacon. 


a tib]i< cQmizmiionit^ tfau deed of duiii^ Jw b«A catiidfr tba 
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On the 17th the Delhi Bank House was carried, and on ihe 19th CHAP-1. B- 
the line of communication between the magazine and the Kdbnl Hiitory. 
Gate was completed, and in a few days more the whole city^ was 
cleared of the rebels, and the capital of the Muglials was in our 
hands, never again to be given up to the pageant sovereign, who 
had exercised bis dominion therein for so long. 

The loss, however, was very heavy, On that famous 14th 
of September, 66 officers and 1,104 men were counted among the 
killed and wounded. Foremost on the fatal list stands the famous 
name of General John Nicholson. He, the life and soul of the 
assault, had headed the first column of attack which stormed tbo 
Kashmir bastion. Reforming his men, he entered, the narrow 
lane behind the walls, and swept along inside, past the Mori and 
Eibul Gates, clearing the rebel forces from the walls. Ho was 
approaching the Lahore Gate, when hre was opened upon his 
cofunm from the Burn Bastion, and from a breastwork planted 
across the lane. Leading on his men to attack the breastwork, 
he fell mortally wounded by a musketball. He was carried to the 
rear, his column falling back to the E£bul Glate, but he lived to 
hear of the complete success of the whole attack. After linger¬ 
ing on for a few days he breathed his last. 

The King and several tnembera of the Royal Family, on the 
flight of the mutineers, took refuge at Humayun^s tomb. Here, on 
September 21 st, they surrendered to hlajor Hodson, who, ivitb his 
own hand, in order to avoid a rescue, shot the young princes down. 

The King, Bahadur Shah, was brought into Delhi and tried before 
a Military Commission. He was found guilty of encouraging and 
abetting acte of rebellion and murder, aud being saved from a 
severer penalty by a guarantee of his Life which he bad received 
from Major Htmson at the tune of his surrender, he was sentenced 
to perpetual banishment. He was removed to Rangoon, where ho 
died, a pensioner of the British Goverumeut, on October 7th, 1362. 

Delhi, thus reconquered, remained for some time under tnili- 
taiy authority, and owing to the murders of several Furopean 
soldiers who straggled from* the lines, the whole population was 
shortly afterwards expelled. The order of expulsion was after¬ 
wards modified, Hindus being generally admitted, but Muhamma¬ 
dans still rigorously excluded. This was the state of affairs when, 
on Janimry 11th, 1858, the city was made over to the Civil 
authorities. In July J858, Civil Courts were reopened and the 
city gradually resumed its wonted appearance. But even to the 
present day, the shattered walls of the Kashmir Gate and the 
bastions of the northorn face of the city bear visible testimony to 
the severity of the cannonade of September 1857. The canton¬ 
ments were constituted in 1859. 

The quelling of the mutiny and the transfer of the adminis- 
tratioD from the East India Company to the Crown paved the way as^ntnt to 
to peace and development: since those stirring days the only 
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CHAP-1> B. events of historicAl unportanoo as such aa esam ho expected ii&der 
settled methodiosJ nilo. Tn the year 1876 Delhi was honoured by 
a visit from. His Hoyal HiglinesB the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
His Majesty King Edward ^11) i during his Indian tour and in 
the following year was held tho Imperial Assembly for proclaim¬ 
ing that Her Majesty Queen Victoria had assumed the title of 
Empress of India. 

His Excellency tho Viceroy (Lord Lytton) made a public 
entry into Delhi on December 23rd, 1876, and some dajs were 
spent in receiving and retuiming visits from tho lluling Chiefs 
who bad been invited to attend. On dauuary Isfc, 1877 the Impe¬ 
rial Assemblage was held at the chosen spot on the Burari plain 
to the north of the Hajpur Cantonment and after miscellaneous 
entertainments, including a State Banquet (January 1st}, a fare¬ 
well reception of the Buling Chiefs (January 4tfa), and a general 
review (January 5th) of tho troops concentrated, tlio Imperial 
Assemblage came to an end. It had been attended by 63 Ruling 
Chiefs, tho Khan of Kaliit, the Governor-General of the Portuguese 
Settlements, and by the Foreign Ambassadors and Envoys. The 
opportunity was taken to hold a Famine Council (the Bombay 
Presidency being at the time famine-stricken) and a meeting of 
the Council of the Mayo College. 

The Imperial Assemblage was held at a fitting moment. Her 
Majesty might have assumed the title of Empress immediately 
after the matmy, bnt to have done so there would have given the 
ceremonies tho semblance of a Homan triumph. The proelama* 
tion would have been associated with the stoiy of treachery and 
rebellion, whereas by its postponement till the countiy was trsnqnil, 
the Imperial Assemblage was a festival of peace, ft was, more¬ 
over, the inauguration of a greater peace to follow in that it bound 
the princes and the people in common loyally to the sovereign 
and broiight European and Native rulers and officials into close 
communication. The effect of the Assemblage was to convince 
the people of India tbat the promises contained in the proclama¬ 
tion of November Ist, 1868, would be fulfilled, that India was to bu 
ruled for the benefit of all its inhabitants, and that there was 
nothing to fear, and something to hope, under the beneficent 
suzerainty of the Empress of India, 

At the end of 1902 Delhi was again enfiie, when not only the 
Huting Chiefs of the Indian Empire were gatberad together but 
also Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of (^nnaught, 
accompanied by many English notables, were present at another 
great gathering to bear Dia Majesty King Edward VII proclaimed 
the first Briti^ Emperor of India. The Viceroy (Lord Cui‘zon) 
made a State on try into Delhi on Decembe r 29th, 1902, and all the 
ceremonies of previous Imperial Assemblage were repeated with 
the addition of an investiture and State Ball. The Durbar and ita 
conconutant pageants were on a much largo scale in numbors and 
brilliancy, as was only to be expected by the great developmeut 
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in Railway^ und reaout*ces trhich had occui red in the int-erval of a ^ ^■ 
quarter of a century. Sports, teumatnent^, an art exhibition and 
a review of Native State retainers lent a colour which was missed 
in 1877. The ceremonies closed on January lOthj 1903, with the 
public departures of Hia Excellency the Viceroy and Their Royal 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught- 

The Durbar was attended by 100 Ruling Chiefs^ Eepreaenta^ 
tivcs from Australia, and 8outh Africa, Governors and Envoys 
from Portuguese Indio, the French Settleinente in India, Afghanis¬ 
tan, Siam, Japan, etc., and 15 members of the Consular body. The 
effects of this Durbar were aptly expressed in His Excellency 
•Speech in Council on March 25th, J 903 1 “ The idea of some 
persons seems to bo that the Durbar was intended only to show 
the magDificence of the Empire and the trappings of tho east.... * 

But to me, and I hope to themajority of us, th© Durbar meant not a 
panorama or a procession. It wajs a landmark in the history of the 
people and a chapter in the ritual of the State. What was it 
intended for ? It was meant to remind all the Princes and people 
of th© Asiatic Empire of the British Crown that they had p^^sed 
under the dominion of a now and sing]© Sovereign, to enable thein 
to solomnise that great and momentous event, and to receive the 
Hoy a] assuraDce and greeting. And what ita effect ? They 
learned that, under that benign influence, they wore one, that they 
were not scattered alone, but coordinate unite in a harmonious and 
majestic whole. ” 


In 1905 the old Rajpur Cantonment, north of the Ridge, 
which had been abandoned after the mutiny, was again occupied as 
a caDtonment for a Native Cavalry Begiment. At the close of the 
same year, Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Priocesa of 
Wales (now Their Majesties) paid Delhi an unostentatiqnii visit 
and in 190/ His Majesty the Amir of Kabul included Delhi in the 
list of places which he visited during his teuTp 


At the end of 1910 Hig Majesty King George th© Firth 
intunafcod His TVill and Pleasure to hold an frnperial Durbar at 
Delhi in December 1911, so the interveDing months were a time 
of great activity. It was recognised immediately that a Durbar 
held Itj Their Imperial Majesties in person must outstrip its 
forerunners in pomp, pageantry, and, moat importent of ah, in 
dignity. The ceremonies consisted of— 
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Tht State ectiy, Bec^ptJQit of Chiefs. 

... Heoepibn of Chiefs, King Edward Memoriftl 
cereiDony. 

Reception of CbicJs. 

V., Charch Service. 

Fri94ebtatioD of Coloart^ 

The Iiopijrla! Duitar, Diotieriibd itecop^ 
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CHAP, I. 3 . 


DocemberlSth Boc^ption of Volunteers snd lodiaa Offioers. 

Ths garden partj" in the Fortj the tnefo 
procession. 

„ litb The Beview. The Taroetitaret 

„ loth ... The lajriag of the foDodation stone of impoHsl 

Delhi. He view of Indiao Falice> 

„ 16th ... 'Hie State Departare. 0 


To describe in detail these great ceremonies or the com¬ 
paratively minor events, which Their Grtcious Majesties honoured 
with Their presence, is beyond the scope of this chapter: but 
special attention is c^lod to the laying of the foundation stones 
of Imperial Delhi in the presence of a small but select audience, a 
ceremony which could not be entered in the original programme. 
The previous State entries had been goigeout elephant processious 
starting from the main railway Btation, but Their Imperial 
Majesties' State entry was cast on diSerent lines. Arriving at the 
Selimgarh Station, Their Majesties came forth into the midst of 
their subjects from the Fort,^ %vhioh had been the residence of the 
Mughal Emperors, the glorious centre of a most dignihed 

P rocession to be welcomed by the multitudes assembled from afar. 

he Durbar itself, of unrivalled splendour, %vill always remain 
famous in Indian History afier the glories of its pageantry are 
forgotten for the momentous words which recreate DelM the 
Capital of India. 

When the Durbar was first contemplated many doubted the 
wii^dom of His Majesty's Government In advising His Majesty to 
undertake the tour to India * criticisms were many' there might 
be dangers to Their Majesties' persons, ihe King's presence would 
belittle the prestige of the Viceroy, tbe people of India preferred 
a king who was a shadowy myth in the background, and so forth, 
but the wisdom of tour has been amply established by the results. 
The effects of the Durbar have been without doubt very far- 
reaebing: to begin with the effects of the previous Durbars in 
the direction of brining into touch rulers with rulers and rulers 
with ruled have been intonsiSed, the people of India down to a very 
humble stratum have leamt that the King-Emperor is a reality 
and, moreover, a reality not to be feared but to be respected and 
upheld; and last, but by no means least, a wave of loyalty has 
passed over the country extinguishing in great measure those 
sparks of sedition and unrest which bad been becoming obtrusive. 
The general message to the many races of India was a meesage of 
unity: to those who were privileged to be present the spectacle 
emb^ed dignity. 


With such high ceremonial and in an atmosphere of Boyal 
Command has the Delhi District as a separate unit of edmiuistra- 
tion come to its end. On the Ist of October 1912, the Supreme 
Government took over the Delhi Tabsil and Mi^rauli Thana, 
an area of 528 square milesj under direct management as an 
Imperial State, the rest of the old district being left to the Punjab 
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GoTernToent under wlioae rule so great development in a period 
of fifty*fouT years had been vouchsafed. Half a century of peace 
haa left its mark, especially on the city in the shape of Mumcipal 
bui] dingsj factories, railways, and other developments of civilisation 
which are mentioned in detail in this book. 

On the IHh September 1803, the Mahrattas were defeated 
in the battle of Patparganj by General lake^ and* three days 
afterwards the English entered Delhi as the real masters of the 
Mughal Enmire. The tract then added to the territories of the 
East India Uompany mcluded a considerable strip of country to 
the west of the river Jamna, north and south of Delhi. It waa 
determined to assign a large portion of the territory thus acquired 
to King Shah Alam and his descendants, in order to provide for 
the maintenance and dignity of the Royal family. The arrange¬ 
ments to be made were thus described in a despatch by Lpord 
Wellesley^ dated Fort William, 2nd January, 1805 :— 

The Guveraor-Gener^l in Comioil hs& determined to adopt an 
armngemant upon the b&pis of the following prorisloDS :—That a ipeciB^d 
portion of the berritorEes m the vicirtity of Delhi, ^jtnated on the right bank 
of the JaErkTia, ahotiid be assigned in jHirtof iho provisioa for the mam ten n nee 
o£ rhe Royal family^ That tho^^ Ian da shonld remain under oharge of the 
Resident of Delhi, and that the revenue flhoold be rollecied end jostico 
ijhould be administered m the name of His Majtrstj Shih Alam^ under 
Retfiihitiona to be fiieii by the British GovetDioent.^ That Sis Maj^ety 
should be permitted to appoint a DiwAn anil other inferior officers to attend 
at the office of the Collector, for the purpose of ascertaining, and reDorting to 
His Mftiofity the amouiit of ihe revenues which should be receivedj eml the 
charges of collectioo, and of satisfying Hia Majesty's mind Chat qo part 
of the produce of the assigned territory waa misappropriated. That 
two Goprts of jnstico should bo osLablished for the admtDiatmtion of 
civil and criminaL jasbioe, according to the MabamindaEt kw, to the 
inh&bitaiite of the city of Delhi, and of the assigned territoiy. That 
no santencoe of tbo Griminal Conita exloeding to death should he carried 
into exeention vritfaoot the express satiction of His Majraty, to whom the 
proceedings in nil triab of thie d^ription should be reported, and that 
flentences of mqtilation should he cjommntod. That to provide for the 
immediate wants of His Majoaty and the Royal household, th^ following 
suiuis should be paid monthly in money from the Treaaiiry of the Eesidont 
of Delhi^ to Eis Majesty tor his private expensea. Sicca Rupees 60p000; to 
the Hrir-apparent, oxclusiva of certain jaytVj, Sicca Rupees 10,000; to a 
favourite son of Hia Majesty, named Jnggat Bahhsh, Bicca Rupees S,00D; to 
two other sons of Sis Majesty, Sicea Rupees 1,500 ; to His Majeaty'e fifty 
younger eons and daughters. Sicca Rnpees. 10,000 ;ioSb§h Naw^ Khan, Hb 
M ajesty's Treasurer, Rk 2,500 ; to Sayod Rsza Klidni British Agent at Hia 
blajesty's Court, and related to Mis Majesty by marria^^ Sicca Rupees 
1,000; total per oionsem, Sicca Riipoe:ii. 00,000. That if the produce of the 
revonue o£ the BSflIgqed teirito^ sluMild hereafter admit of it, the monthly 
sum to be advancea to His Majesty for his private expenses might be inoreasHP 
ed to one lakh of ropeea. That in addition to tho sums specifiod, tho sum of 
Sicca Rupees 10,000 should annually be paid to His Majesty oa certain 
festivals agreeably lo ancient osage.^^ 

Acjcording to tliis arraugement, the asrigned tract, afterwardfl 
known as the Delhi Territory, waa eicluded, by Regulation VIII 
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^806j from th© opsr&tioTi of tJio Ooncfst Hd^ulstiotts^ ood Bub- 
Hisiory. jeot to tUe rMtrictionB alluded to in the despatcb already quoted, 
placed under tbe charge of an officer styled the fiesident and Chief 
Commissioner of Delhi, 'lie King retained exclusive Civil and 
Criminal jurisdiction within the Palace, consulting the Hesideot in 
important ceases, while throughout the assigned territory justice 
WM adminfctored according to Hubsmmadan law by British 
officers, but in the name o! the Xing, and aentenoes of death were 
referred to the King for approval. The fiscal arrangements were 
onder the entire control of the Resident and his subordinates. 
J his assigned territory includod, with certain exceptions, the 
whole of the present Delhi Division (esdiisivo of the Ambala and 
Simla Districts). The chief exesptiona wore Sirsa and part of 
ms&r. held by the Bhattig, and parts of Korniil, which were in 
the hands of independent Sikh Chiefs, There wore also other 
exceptions in the estates of certain noblemen, who were found by 
the British in possession of considerable tracts, which they held 
on tenures motie or less permanent, from the Delhi Kings or tho 
Mahrattas. Such were the estates of the Riija of Ballnbgarh iu 
this district, of Jhujjar in Eohtak, and of the Begam Samru in 
Gimgaou. These alienations were for the time recognised by the 
British Government. It will be noted elsewhere in what manner 
the greater part of them anocosaively. by lapse or otherwise, came 
under the direct British rule. In addition to the payments for 
tlie maintenance of the Royal family already detailed, which were 
made from the British Treasury, the Crown koda and other pro* 
petty denominated faiyni, possessed by the King and several 
members of the Royal family, were in no way interfered with. 

1 he mcome from this source amounted to about 1^ kkh of rupees 
per annum. 

In 1B09, Jinancial difficulties being removed by the cessation 
of war, the British Government increased the allowance of the 
Royal family to one lakli of rupees per Tnontb, this sum beinff 
payable without reference to the income of the Delhi territory 
This state of tilings continued until 1832, when by Regulation V 
of that year, the office of Resident and Chief Commissioner was 
abolished. Tlie alfairs of the Delhi territory were to he ad¬ 
ministered in future by a Commissioner in correspondence with 
the Government of the North-West Pi-ovincos, the powers hereto- 
fore exercised by the Jiesident as Chief Commissioner being vested 
in the Board of Ravenne and the High (Sadr) Court at Agra, By 
the same Act it was kid down that the Commissioner of Delhi 
t^tory and his subordmates should in their admimstration 
otmform to the principles and spirit of the Regnlations. This 
enactment put an end to the anomalous system of administration 
above described ; and henceforth, in name as well as in actual 
fact, the administration passed into the hands of East India 
Company. The Delhi territory continued to form a part of the 
tonjory under the Government of the North-West Provinces till 
1868, when after tlie reconquost of Delhi from the Sepoy 
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iDutmeers, it waa flnB 05 :ed to the neivlj formed Lieutenant* 
Governorship of the Punjab. 

The first Resident of the DolM territory was Sir David 
Ochterlony, who was in charge from 1803—180 C*. He had not 
been a year in office before the city was besieged by Holkar, whose 
large and wetbappointed army was, as is well-known, siiocessfully 
beaten off by a liandful of Europeans and natives under tho 
gallant leadei'ship of their soldier-govomor, until Lord Lake 
returned. General Ochterlony’s bravery, however, w'as more 
acceptable to Government than his civil administration and in 
1806 ho was removed to Ludhiana, then a frontier station. His 
successor, Mr. R. 6. Seton from Bareilly, w'as a man of high 
character and amiable temporament, biit wanting in self-con- 
fidoDce, and in practical energy of decision. He leaned much on 
a stronger man than himself, Charles Metcalfe, who, on ti^eton’s 
departure for Europe in 1810, wa'i appointed to the important 

S ost of Delhi Resident. For nine years he remained in it, 
0 VO loping that administmtivo experience and vigorous practical 
wisdom which afterwards placeu him so high on the roll of 
Indian names. As a mere boy ho bad in 1800 confronted and 
successfully treated with the great Ruler of the Bikhs, and tho early 
chai'ge of the Delhi Residency was the immediate reward of his 
brilliantly self-reliant maDagomeut of tho treaty of the Sutlej— 
“ one of the best kept troatios of Indian History.” In December 
1818 ho entered the troubled period of his life by transfer to 
Haidantbad ns Resident, and Ochterlony returned for two years 
with Henry Middleton as Collector. In *S2J Ochterlony wont to 
RajputanA, and after an acting charge by Middleton, Alexander 
Ross was tmpointed in 1822 to the admiuiatration as Agent to the 
Governor-General. In 1823 William Fraser acted as Agent, and 
then Charles Elliot succeeded for a few months when lie went as 
Agent to Farukhiibad, and Charles Metcalfe ciune back again as 
Resident with control of Rajputana, end the conduct of foreign rela¬ 
tions with Kabvil and Lahore. In this capacity ho was present at 
the memorable siege nnd capture of Bhartpur. In 1828 he was 
appointed member of the Govoruor-Generara Council, and 
was succeeded by Sir E. Colebrooke. The scandal that occurred 
in this gentleman’s time is well-known, and also the unpopxilar but 
courageous part taken in the matter by Charles Trevelyan, tliou 
acting as his Secretary. The way in which the affair ia des-cribod 
in a native account, perhaps by an intentional euphemism, is that 
“ in his timo R/im Gopdl, and others of his dependants, mode 
bribes run high” (mhweilsifant M basdr yarm kiyd^. The result 
was that the Rosidcut was removed, William Fraser was ap¬ 
pointed to act, but was also removed for openly shewing sym¬ 
pathy with the accused. Mr. Hawkins succeeded, but as ho was 
not accoptablo to tho king, Mr. Martin was appointed, and re¬ 
mained there till 1632, when tlic Rosidentship was abolished, and 
an Agency again constituted. Rdj])iitatntt was made a sejiai’ate 
charge, leaving Delhi and t!ie protectod tetritoiy and tho foreign 
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CHAP, I. B- relationa still 'ivitli tho local administratioti. 'W'illinTn Fraser, 
EifitoTy. liowGTer, was murdered in 18SS at the ns it was 

proved, of the Naw^b of Firoapor who met with condign ptinish* 
meut. Then came tlio long administTation of Thomas ^letcalfo, 
reaching for 13 years up to 1853. During his time, in accordance 
with the march of political events, and the advance of our border 
toa'ard the north, the protected States were put under George 
Clerk, afterwards Sir G. Clerk, at Ludhiana. Hansi, Hissdr and 
Sirsa still remained connected with Delhi. In Kovembor 1853, 
Thomas T, lletcalfe died, ajid next month Simon Fraser Wcame 
Agent and Commissioner. ITie tragic end of this officer, killed 
on the fatal 11 tb of May 1857, is well-known. In Septemljer 
1357, when Delhi was taken, Mr. C. Ik Saunders was appointed 
Commissioner, while Hissiii’, Hiinsi and Sirsa were made into the 
separate Commissionership of Hissar under the charge of Air. E. 
Brandi^tli, with political charge of the potty States of Dujimah 
and Loham. Fatndi remained under the Delhi Commissioner. 

or ih« diitrieo, T^’hs Delhi territory was first divided regularly into dietiiots 

in 1819. Tbe district of Delhi, as then constituted, consisted of 
' two parganae^ the " nortkern and the “ southern.’* Betweeu 
them they comprised the present Delhi the nortlioin portion 

• of the present Ballabgavh kthsHi and a small portion now inclnded 

in the Bohtak district. The gi'enter part of the Hullabgarh tahsti 
was then independent. The prosoiii, 8onepat tahsHt with its head* 
(juarlers at Laisauli, formed tho LarsauU jHiygai\a of tlie I’niuput 
district. 

It was only transferred to Delhi in 1861. Tha pi'osent, ar¬ 
rangement of the dates from 1362. At some time between 

1843 and 1353, a considerable tract to the east of tbe Jamnu, 
including (by the Census of 1853) 160 villages and an urea of 103 
square miles, was added to tho Delhi district from the districts 
of Alirath and BulandshsLr. This, under the name of the *' Eiistern 
pai'^anSf" continued to form part of tbe Delhi district until tho 
Mutiny and. tho tninsfor of the Dellii territory to the Punjab, 
Tho immediate charge of what is now the Delhi district ^vas 
held first by a Principal Assistant, and subsequently by a 
Collector under tho Kesident and Civil Commissionei'. The first 
distribution of the Delhi territory w'as into divisions, au Assistant 
Iwing entrusted with the charge of a division. At this tiino 
houepat formed part of tbe i?orthorn Division with headqusrtera 
at Fanipat, while Delhi and part of Ballabgai h formed the eeiiti’al 
division, Gurgaon tmd Rohtak and tho parts round theso made 
up the southern and western divisions. In 1820 the Civil Com- 
missionerahip was abolished or changed fora Deputy Superinten¬ 
dent on Es. 3,000 a month, whose duties were primarily revenue; 
auu slxiut the same time Delhi was put under the Board of 
Revenue, North-West Provinces. 


T ihe arrangements as to iahsHs appear to have been as fol 
owsAs regunda ^onept there were at first two fa/isiis, botl 
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Laving thuir head-quartera at the town; thon anotlier, a atnall CHAP, x E 
one, witL a very poorly paid taJtsildart was made up at Gronaur. Hiatoiy. 
Thia was tho state of things in 1835, when (1) Sonepat Bdngar 
had a fa Amildar drawing Hs. 50 a month and Ih© revenue was 
Rs. 2,13,040 j (2) Sonepat Kbadar, a on Rs, 50 and 

revenue Rs, 70,909 j (3) Gananr, a (afesiWiJ)' on Es» SO and revenue 
Rfl, 67,444. In 1336 the Ganaur talml was incorporated with 
the Sonepat Kh^dar, and the pay was ^vised as foj- 

lows: Tahsilddr Biingar, Rs. 175; taksilddr Khadar, Rs-^ 125. 

This adrainistratloti continued till 1351, when^ the two Panipat 
faAefJs were made on©, and the same amalgamation took place in 
Sonepat, the one being called Larsauli. Larsanli then re¬ 
mained, with its 205 villages, in Karniil tUstrict till 1857, when it 
was transfetred to Delhi. For Delhi the head-quarters were at 
first in the city, then at Nnjafgarh; then there were two lahsilSf 
one at ilahraufi atid one at Bawanah. The Bawanah was 

moved to Alipnr, and after the Mutiny to Delhi, Mabi'auli was 
given up and its villages divided between Delhi and Bailabgarb. 

This last, in addition to the villages thus gained, included the rdj 
villages, and those of farganah Ptili-PSkal 

In Mny 186S twenty villages, with a population of 6,990, 
were tVAnsferred from Gurga'jn to th© Baliabgarb Tahsil: in 
Angnst 18G8 six villages, with a population of 5,841, were trans- 
forred from Uohhak to Sonepat. In 1872 th© distribution of 
villages emcdg the three tahsils was as follows; Ballabgarb 282; 

DolhT 305; Sonepat 211. Total 798 villages. 

By allnviou from tho United Provinces and transfers from 
neighliuring districts, th© number of villages had by 1880 risen 
to 810, but during the i-ecent SHttlement operations two large 
estates have been spFit “P. alluviated, fourteen 

ljivv-0 twoii I FrtTis riTPi* sctioii to TJiiitoti I^roviuccs^ o.dQ 

Small estates have Ijcen amalgamated to an extent which reduced 
the number of village.? by twenty oiglit, so that there are now oidy 
773 estates distributed as follows: £jonepat 241 ; Delhi 267; 
Ballabgarb 265. 

The events of the Mutiny, ao far as they are connected with 
the city of Delhi, have been ali-eady described: tbo following sketch trict dannji 
refers rather to th© district as a whole As early as 185o, two ih« siatinj. 
y©»r 3 before the outbreak, a seditious pamphlet was pubbahed m 
Delhi, called Risdta Jehad, directly preaching a religions war against 
Lh© infidels who held the cimtitry. It was suppled to haw been 
w ritten about 1828 by one Maulavi Muhammad Ismil, a Wah^i, 
and about 1850 was translated into Hindi. Seditious placard©, 
hit^T on, were posted in various places of th© city. When tho 
actual rising took place at Delhi on the lltb May, the kingsent a 
letter to the Commissioner of the Agra Division, G. F. Haiwey, 

Esquire, who had been. Commisflioner for a short time in -p^ihi 
acme years before, telling of the outbreak and protesting bis help- 
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CHA^i B" lesanoss. In tbe city, hovi^ever, everything was done in his name, 
Hutory, nnd orders were iesned to the zaminddi's of tJie district for the 
collection of revontio. The papers in the printed volume of the 
trial of the king give a lively idea of the burlesque of order and 
Goveminent that went on in the imperial city of the Mughola 
betw^een May and September 1857. The king was nominally at 
the head of affairs ; he was treated with reverence in the Oriental 
fashion, and amused himself with reeoi-ding his signature, iimi 
occasionally short autograph orders, on the nnmeroiis petitions 
presented, but the real power was in the bands of the soldiers. 
Compiiiinta ire not long wanting of their violence and nnmiinesa j 
the bania is indignant at the aummary appropTintion of his goods 
going on, and compares the preaent administration unfavourably 
with that of the Kufira, who, however wretched they were in 
religion, respected the rights of property. The of some 

Tillage outside, having attacked and been beaten off by their 
neighlwnrs Avitk whom they have had a long standing grudge, 
write in fulsome terms congratulating the king on the massacre 
of the hntefnl English, protecting tlieir fervent loyalty, and praying 
for pnnislimcnt on iheir terapm'arily snccessfu^ rivals. The king 
writes,^ ** Let the Mirza see to this,” !ind a foi'Sglng party soon 
after visits both vilhiges, to tho gain probably of neither. Grain 
carts coming into the city arc not unfrequeutly seized by regi¬ 
ments on their own account, and when enquiry is m grift tliov 
protest, they must do aomething of tho kind, as they do not get 
tboir pay. This last fact is one which, as time goes on, a$.surnes 
an unromfortable prominence, and makes it necessaiy for the 
imperin] dignity to sloop to such unpopular exactions aa n com¬ 
pulsory loan. This, it need haidly be said, is followed by mor** 
complaints flora tho Lajiia, who in return gets threatened with 
liodily penalties ; and so matters go on ; the miitiiiders are scarcely 
loyal to tho‘uQiperor’; they quan'el among themselves for the 
best quarti-ra, get little oi‘ no regular py, but recoup tlicraselvos 
by piundenng tiny person who seems weak enough to invite it 
and wealthy enough to be wortli it. As regards imittei-a outside, 
the Rftjft of IhillHljgarh trims to secure himself on both sides, but 
13 hopeMy convicted of collusion with the king by letters under 
his own seal protesting his respectftil loyalty ti> the Muhammadan, 
and ins joy at the defeat of the English—so much so that a ' man 
hohndm hiaoivnseivice beloDsfing to the detested nice he will 
not retain any longer near him.’ The Nawub of Jhajjar is as bad 
or woras, and tii« -erniit'/dVs throughout the district fall into 
lawless habits of atta^^king their neighlwurs and plimderiof? 
travollora, ^ 

exceptions of moTi who, moved by loyalty 
^Eii>.rtti riu- ^ government, or pity for iiidividiuils, Jid good sorvico in the 
way of protecting and concealing fugitive Enropeana and helping 
them on ^cir way to eaf« places. A list of rewards given for such 
work will fie found m the Settlement Heport; bat a few are worthv 
pf special mention. The moat illustrious matanca of bardly-trit-d 
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lojalty in the district perhaps was that of Hidiiyat Ali, a risdlddr CHA^i. B. 
in the native arrny> on leave at the tinio of the ootbieak, 'I'bia Hiitaiy- 
gallant fellow* took in, fed, quartered, and for more than a week pro¬ 
tected a band of ISuropean fugitives some thirty in number, among 
whom was ilr, Ford, the Collector of Gurgifioii, To do this within 
forty milea of the centre of rebellion and within roach of two days 
easy march of the mutineers’ cavalry at Delhi, showed an unaworv- 
ing loyalty which was conspicuously noted at the time, and 
generously rewarded after the re-establishment of order. Govern¬ 
ment presented the rif>dlddr with a dress of honour, and a splendid¬ 
ly engraved and jewelled sword valued at Rs. 1,000 and also gave 
him the ijorpetua) jdav' of hia village, hlohinali, which ia assessed 
now at Ba, 6,000. 

Another instance of courageous humanity, which was no doubt 
founded on, end intensified by, a personal liking for the officer con¬ 
cerned, was the help given by the of Isiipdr, in the 

Delhi pjibar, to the wife and children of Mr. T^unn, Assistant 
Patrol in the Customs Deportment. For tliree nionths the zamia- 
ddrs of the village hid them in their houses and fed them on their 
own food ; and this notwithstanding the* known mutinous dispoi^l- 
tion of the Nawilb of Jhajjar, in whose territory Isjipur then was. 

The reward here was ten bisieait (or half) of the village Hiikargarh 
adjoining, whose ^avttjtddrs had set fire to a Government biinga' 
low, and were punished accordingly. Besides this a pension of • 

Re. 106 each given to the four famiardcfra. 

Otbei' cases of eervicas more or less meritorious, were those 
of Bhnro KhiLQ of Kaliib' Bagh who helped and sheltered Sir John 
Metoalfein hia flight to Jaipur ; the zuwii'rKiirs of Rohat who shelter¬ 
ed and heljjed ou their way to Karnsl a company of Kngliah 
fugitives; ami the Kailiina men higher up who did the same good 
office. In a giirdeii at Kailiina is the grave of a little cliild of 
Captain Fraser, Bengal Engineoi'S, who died during that tf^rriblo 
flight in the May heat. On the eastern side there are sadly in¬ 
teresting traces of another party who must liave escaped one by 
one from the flagstaff-tower on the 11th. The first place mark¬ 
ed is Palia, in the Delhi tahsilt some 15 milea north-east of the 
city, where Mrs. Poile, travelling by beraelf alone, and appai'cntly 
on foot, got shelter* protection and assistance on her way north. 

Perhaps here, or a little further away, she met her wounded hus¬ 
band, Lieutenant F, Peile of the 38th Light Infantry, and to¬ 
gether with Dr. and Mi's. Wood, and Major Patterson, they got 
help from Hai-didl, a lamharddr of Murshidpur, taking them on to 


* the Looalt^ of tha Qrit App^iirAnCfi cf the CoUfvSt^^r □! GuT^.ioii, HQij duller 

^fiChQl ovELiCK^ciflnoi^, bi TuifvtlTc* ii Turf ic;. mnd hu no dauLt tifid rdiela 

addiHl to it tbd fajwft oF tho Iwonty y*f nTv thd (Kcurnnim of ttn fact* Ch 

frhEeb it Ml feubddd. U Rtsmewhl^t fti thfi fiubioxi 

^ It Vraa jaiL Rbqnt SI kid tbik RiaiSdar ^^||,bib wmA tidiiDg a nap, ono of bit men 

can^c adlI Trokd bins " ttiara ib a RUuiitkJK iki Wtne 4iiUUiCR» fi^m tbo 

i^ndgr A Ircw, hill hcad buDk hii cIqIItm llirtjf, akid bfr li(M a, Rllck in bll hand, Abd ha 
knnk^si fllgoA.'* Tbu BEl^dir Bdhib np aL oDpd kuJ wumb nnb and foiled that tUi WU a 
iuxut »bt out by khik fd^bUc pMtj Ic nyc if ihby mi^ht ccibc idle tho ^ 
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CHAP. I. B. LarBauli whcaco tliey succeeded iu escapiag to Karn^l. llie 
History lambarddr has a cortihcate fiom Captam Peile, dated Delhi, January 
1867- 
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Yet on the whole, of course, the dark side predominated. 
The district generalty appears to have been mutinous, and certain^ 
ly got sharply punished. The Gujar cbauJoddirs of Ghandruwal 
burnt the civil station, and the hill Gujars broke out thieving, 
plundering, and, wherever they could, burning Governmeut pro¬ 
perty. For a time diaordor was rampant. But it was very short¬ 
lived ; all the north part of the district was overawed by the pre¬ 
sence of the camp on * the Bidge,’ and supplies were obtained 
throngh friendly zaminddrs without much difficulty. Nothing is 
more surprising in a small way, among the big events of that time, 
than the ease and rapidity with which things were settled again 
after the fall of Delhi. The revenue due in Juno 1867 was piirtmlly 
collected, and that due in December in full.- This re-establishinetit 
of order, it may be imagined, was not effected without sharp 
measures. The sjiecial cotnmisalou appointed for the summary 
punishment oF offenders convicted 2,025 persons, acquitting 1,281, 
Of the convicts, 302 were hanged, 57 were sentenced to life 
iiupiiiionment, and many moro to uiiprisonment for shorter terms. 
Nor can these Sgures l>e tlioeght to show all the pnnisliment inflict¬ 
ed. The official report itself saj's; **lti3 difficult to analyse all 
til at may have been done during that period of oxeitomODt.” And 
thoro is no doubt that, though hardly anything could be'too severe 
a retribution for the dialioiicaJ acts of cruelty that we read of, or 
hoar of, as having been perpetrated by the mutineers and their 
sympathisers, the Delhi district received a lesson which will never 
be forgotten. As was officially said “ the agrestic populatbn had 
been taught to know their roasters, ” while the city retained only 
one-fourth of its former population. The king himself was tried by 
rt special commission in his own Hall of Audience, and was con¬ 
victed of relwl lion against the British Government, and of being 
accessory to “ the alanghter of 49 Christians, chiefly women ami 
children, within his pal ace-walls.'* In Janoury 1853 a general 
disarming of the people took place; penal fines were levl^ from 
offending villages; and the political pnnlsliment was pronounced 
of transfer to the Fanjab. By Act XXXVIII of IffD8 the imperial 
city was annexed as a provincial town to the frontier province, and 
the firm hands of the Chief Gommissiooer assumed charge of the 
Delhi territory, nhicb he had done so much to reconquer from the 
mutineers. The oivil Courts re-opened iu July 1858. 

Some conception of the development of the District since it 
came into our hands may be gathered from Table I, which gives 
some of the loading statistics for five-yearly periods, so far as 
they are available; while most of the other tables appended to this 


Thii ii in iiBtoTdEnco iritb factr tor t1iE» KurctpcmDi wpifi nut bndl^ proTideid with 

4nni*+ nail wens ont ao defttUnte nft is S&id, Tboj kihd imd the Chhuna^ teny in weitij 

thflv VKC wieHbeeJ hy mmltncvlTi tHlq ttthi-r fide, Uiul tbci YinpjferA ttn ihiijtfdn wfj-u 
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jm Singh* 4 trKipi*t of the ISib Irr^gnl^r Cardiy, ^ 
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work giTo comparativo figures for tlio last fevT years. In the table 
it ia probable that the earlier figtires are cot alwaya strictly 
comparable, their basis cot being the same in all cases from one 
period to another. But the figures may Ije accepted as showing In 
general terms the nature and extent of the advance made. 

The following table shows the several officers who have sue- 
cessively held charge of the District since annexation — 


HeJTuirki. 



Mr. W. nwftotd 

Mr. K n, Eiifentlpn +.. 
Mr, W, 0. FkwiJrtH 
Ifr F, H. Co[p|wf 
LicdL F. 0. BtinTHhcr 
UaJ nr Sti^ftrt 
W r, F, H, Coopgr 
ilr+ T. H. Thnrtitoii 
Mr, Cooper 
Mr. T+ H, Tli^ompod: ip. 

Hr. D. FtUpfiti-irk 
Mr.^ T. Hi Thofitton 
Mr. H. 

Mr* D, Ftt2pnlTii?lt 
CiaptniD O. A. JlaoMfthfMi 
Liout. A. Batcoart 
C^ptAiD Cl A. 

Mr. T W. Smartli 
CMptAin 0. A. MiLoMQliDn 
Mr. D. Fitxpmtriqi ..i 

ILftj-nr C. A. MiioATolioin 
Mr. A, W. 

Mnjor C. A. MBi!Mfthi:m ... 

Mr. 0. Kiior .. 

Mr» A n+ UEnbo tt 
Mnjor Et. T, St 
alr..G. Kmx 

Miijor C. Ap SEftOMalinn ... 
Mr. W. St S'oitnu 
tL-Colciniil B. Yoolag 
3 [aJarJj| 4 - Yigbo 
Mr^J, Friipl[ft 
HrpT,W. Smyth 
Mr. Q+ h. Sm^ih 
Mr.T. W, fimytU 
Mr« FrEBOlla 
Mr.f. W. Sfrt-ih 
Cf%pttifD C. Hi 

Slp_ Tp \y. SiDjth 

Sir. A. W, Stolon 

Mr. Tp SV. flmytil 

Mr- It U. Barklvy 

Mr Owir^Ttf Smyth 

U.-CuIdiibI F* si, B^relk ^p. 

Mr, (?. Sifnvth 

Mr. J. It. SlnAOEiiiochiQ 

Mr+GpOrortb * 4 , 

Mr.Y. W. Smjtli .. 

Mr. O. Stnj-th ..* 

Miiiof B, Itntkeriii 

Mr* J. B, Drtlmmcpud *,* 
Mr*'T. W. Foiyth .,. 

Mr. A. W, StOf^don 
Sir. T. TrofcArii ... 

Mr-T, \V^ STHjrth .+■ 


I 4 ib ^^ptvmhor 
lut OcLnber ihS? 
SJard Noromtivr 
KlitSlJmih 

si;A y 

I t7ih Odtobgr 

l£th Nuremboi 1861 
I 7 th EVUroary 
I2t»i Mhj mi 

drd OoLo^ber 
1<4j] lSt3a 

^th 1584 

3 ®itlii Jnxio 

SRth Stf'pti^mber 
3rd OfAolior 15ii4 
lf*th Octiibnr UU 
Sftd Br^pt^mb^r l'^8& 
Om^t 18G5 
Snd Scpif^mbcr 
I 2nd Ortolh-r lASd 

23 nd Fflbru^ry It^S? 
Sth NoTombar 1808 
('tti SaptcuuiEw tBTO 
:£Ut fiieEAb«r two 
Sod 3 nm 1871 
lutlfiTth 1872 

27tli Mmrch 187^ 
Htiy 1572 

IIih bar 187^ 

2&rd Ffrbrnuy ]ES7^ 

E£tb M^ircli 1873 

IfiibJimo 187a 

IClhJAnanry 1871 

I 4 th NoTfintMsr IS74 
6t.h Ma/ 1875 

I4tb Mny 1875 

20 th Animat IS7S 
Tit Octrtbfrr 187a 
IaI B^ptAmbor 1878 
lit Oot^jbfr lAyti 
18tb AnjrcLiit 1877 
15lh October 1577 
leth April 1 S7« 
S^r^l April l&7fi 
11th Aai^flt 18T« 
l£th Nori^tnbcr 1B7S 
2t>t\ SEptcmhif 1872 
30th Srpi ember 1h78 
15th NgiVrmbDr 1880 

Id. F^brnjijy 1882 

244 h March 1^2 
IDtb A pril 1882 
2 I@t Aprtl lgS 2 
18 th Jnty 

7tl5 Octobtfr 18 Sa 
iSth iVc^PiUir 1892 



Tii 


?0th SfppLrmbof 

1857 


22iid Nnivcmbcr 

1857 


S(hh Murch 

1880 


30lh Apnl 

IMO 


2€tb Ociol^r 

188] 

* 

Hth Fotntaber 

1861 


16th FobrUtkry 

iM2 


1 tth Mat 

1862 

.p^ 

2ikd OcEobEF 

J803 

.. 

18tb Dccepiikl>c-r 

1883 

+« 

27ih Slay 

18^14 

... 

28ch Jahii 

1884 


28t.h Bfpt^mbar 


... 

9r4 tit tnbcr 

1804 

... 

Otik OctolMir 

1864 


2nd Saptctubat IfiSS 


2nit October 

1505 


l^L SepU^mber 

1883 

... 

IhI; ETfilobcr 

me 


22t3c 1 Frbrywry 

18117 


4tb ^arembdr 

1888 

... 

$th ^apliiaber 

1873 

iMi 

£0|h Octobm* 

INTO 

■ill 

lit June 

1071 

tmm 

1 20th FobniAry 

m2 


7€ih Sfarrh 

m2 

tii- 

27th Maj 

r57i 

..n 

ic^tb UMreifiber 

1872 

... 

22tnl Tiihxmty 

1878 


llth STatch 

lh7» 

+ i ■ 

t^Eh Juno 

I87J 

... 

iSth iTaniiELry 

1874 

■-rv- 

13lh NaVOtnber 

1871 

r.. ' 

Sth Mny 

1875 

m.m 

13th SlAy 


+ 11 

10th Angaat 

1876 


aOlh Septa tti her 

1875 


81iE Aqtfttht 

1873 


80tli S«pi ember is 73 

... 

I4th AnffOAt 

1877 

+ ■ ■ 

I4th October 

1877 " 


tbth April 

1878 . 

■ il 

22nd April 

187a 


13th AtlKhV-t 

im 

.id 

Hlh NOtPAibcr 

1878 


Ist SoptembAr 

1870 

.i. 

20lh Septembpr 

iwn 

■ i ■ 

IlLh NaTcmber 

1880 


at at January 

1.882 

|it+ 

23rd Slaroh 

1882 

rnm-m 

ISth April 

1852 

■ ++ 

2fJth April 

18S2 

«•+ 

I Tlh Jaly 

1882 

■1 + 

0th Ortfkber 

18Hi 

*r* 

17th IlflflimlKir 

1853 


Gth April 

1886 


CHAP. !. fi. 
History. 
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Benniy of PctjjuZfliiion. 


[Paet a. 


CHAP.LO, 

Fopnlatioii 


DetiKiLj' oE 
FcpuUtii^Jia. 


Naznfr. 


— ■ —-1 — 

T04 1 

He in oiks. 

Hr. Cl, 


7E.h ApHl 

IfiSS 


nth Oc&abrf 



Msjftr W, j, PAft.f 


EiHh Octobfir 



]7Lh OcfcolMr 

isi=^a 


Mi-.J, VY. Q.rJiiier 


Instil ^kit'T'ti^r 



Stb NnvBmib#r 

l^R3 


Hr. ^inyth 

,,, 

lUtIk Noyiambar 

■ a-i 

Ifith July 

18115 


Bir^ £. Gkrko 

.mk 

SStJi JnTv 


i >4 

ISlth Ocitobar 

I88b 


Mr. G, 

+ r. • 

^Oth Ootobikr 



Blali Amtuat 

JSRE 


Hr. MptmIIiIi 


AisK^oat 


■ -1 

IGth SofitnnkbcT 

1804k 


Mr, if, S^BQpth 

ii... 

i7rli SeptBipber 


iii 


im 


Mt» bubilj Ibb^LSoD 


UwcifutHir 


hi-f 

Gth Aprkl 

imi 


Mr, K O’Bvi™ ... 

.hi- 

dth. April 

1hS7 


iDth Aujicait 

m7 


Mr. W. It H, M«)t 


lltb Aopfriat 

im 


^7tb OoLobor 

18.B7 


Mr. R. OrAfke 

1# 

SiRth October 

iS^7 

■ 

HihJuXy 

ISSfl 


Mr.J. Tl. Dituntnuad 


ISili Jitlj- 

mo 


1Blh Uctober 

im 


Mr. E. Chrko 


i ITtb OctobST 

IMSO 


Ikliih .SBptetpbiir 

1801 


Mr. IV, GhdTii 

,, 

i I7rb lE^l 

1-1+ 

: Gth Norombor 

1801 


Mr, S. ClHitB 

.4-1 

; lillh Xorambcr 

im\ 

m + 4^ 

(itb Auflbftt 

im 


Mr. P. D. Ajaritiw 


7th AniniiL 

ISOS 


Gth Srplrmbor 

im 


Hr. B. Clwrkrt 

4-1-1 

7tb Sftptnmbrr IBF? 


llth Marrh 

1IW3 


Mr Ai«9i. Andf^TKiEi 


i&lhUrkluh 

im^ 


iStk Huy 

1890 


Hr. R. Sjk« 

^ l-h 

tOih Hay 

IS»3 


loth July 

1803 


Mr. Alei. AnclfljrtftTi 

. 

ILih Jialj 

ij?a3 


^Itti Decflmber 

vm 



-> h* 

-End DvtftmW 

lass 

If ii 

lElth JqIjt 

mi 


Mr. J, G. Bilcwk 

..1, 

mh jdIj 

I?iG4 


0th Norimbflf 

mi 


CnptaEo E. iSr Fr if 

r r" 

XCIth November 

1BDI4. 



1807 


Mr. k Dundrui 

l-hl 

3r4 AkieofC 

imj 


Sod Novembor 

1897 


C7ft|iUih U, B. P. I>ar£A 


Shi NnVnmbixr 

im 

mmi> I 

10th July 

18SIS 


Mr. A. 


J Lk] j 

1^1! 


= 4ith Bt^ytiTCRbor 


5iajjv frtiin 

Mfjor £1, B, F. 


bLb Sft'pwiTibor 

iK% 

i>.+ 

SB^th Mprob 

1808 

111 May 

CaptJdEi U. W, DDugEfif... 

%h Ifltrtih 

IRGO 

... 

0tb Japp 

t0l-‘O 

19SB. 

Hr.'i . P. Ellin ... 

mmk 

7l]i Jypia 

IDOO 


6tb Jtkiy 

1!K*0 



1 mi 

ithJnly 

l%m 


ItLii Hay 

IMt 


OiiitUin H. M, Lowu 

1 ->■ 

i5tb 

LFIOL 


lAih Jono 

mi 


CiipLjiin VV. DffiLiAlEtir.. 

iStTi Jflrjfi 

1<K>J 

».. 

Mn-roh 

1003 


Hrtjor F* E, RntilHhiiw 

,,, 

1 J^Lb ^Ipiffth 

iwua 

■ 

32?ir4 Norpmbfrr 

1903 

Mikjnr froEn 

Major PHriQiiH 

. i. 

^#th Kovotnbci IPTkS 

-+ 

7th Jply 

1004 

0th PobTOory 

Hr,_rt, tuaudoa 

P-F 

AtbJtily 

)ea4 

.1 1 

Both Ddahor 

1904 

1003. 

MajcirC, G. Pwon* 

w*m 

£ lit Octdhikr 

SMI 

1.1 

20<h Ovtabor 

m& 


Mr, n. ITnInphj^i 

. . . 

flit Getobvr 

1605 


Btb JdDP 

lacwi 


Hr, E. Bunloti 

._. 

^ih Jqpio 

laos 


SHhh JanB 

imti 


Mr. K. n>3nipbii.7i 

...r. 1 

S^b Jod-o 

IDOfl 

■ -p 

mh Marda 

2000 


Mr, C. BiuToii 

. . r 

?&Eh MtwfU 

mo 


Ihe JaiiDiuy 

ISIS 


Hnjor IL G, H>Milun 


S^nd JaDuory 

L6)3 


4th Juno 

m 2 


M. Jacob 


1 &th J Eiika 

ISIS 


l?t Otitobor' 

m2 


Major H. Beadcm 

-1 

l9i Ckiobor 

1D13 

J*" 

i h 




Section 0-—Population. 

The Delhi district witli 522 souls to ihe square mile, stands 
3rd among the districts of the Pimjab in tho density of its total 
population on its total area, and even excluding the city it is 11th 
with 334 persona to the square mile. It is, howeTer, only 10th in 
leepect of density on the cultivated area, whether the total popula¬ 
tion or only the rural element be considered, the figures being 773 . 

and 475 reapeotiTely. The presauio of the latter on the cultnrablo 
area is only 380 to the square mile so that there appears to be 
still some room for extension of ciilfci’vation. Writing in 1901 
tho Deputy Commissioner (Major JM. W. Douglas, C, L K.) did 
not consider the district over-populatied, as in an average sum of 
years an ordinary zamindar family of seven persons should be in 
a position of comfort and be able to save, except in tho Dabar 
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Deliiz Distbict.] Touma ajiti viUag^t and their Character, fPAifr A. 


Chak of Dolbi Taliail and the rirer&ia and biirdof tracts pf CHAP. i-C. 
Balla1>gai‘h. Population 

The population and density of each TaLsil ta giiren in the niitnan. 

margin, the density shown being tionofroim- 
that of the total population on 
the total area^ The figures for 
Delhi city being included make 
that tabsil tho moat densely populat¬ 
ed in the Punjab, except Simla and 
Bahrauli: if the city and cantonment 


Tjliuiil, 

FopnEoilDjx. 

--^.j 

Nudity, 1 

BtFDQplt 

ira.siG 



907,a£7 


IklIikhgath+,> 

ue.3oe 

30S ' 


population bo exclndod its density is only 328 to tho square mile, 
Tho diatiiot ooutains 4 towns and 713 villnges; tho population 
f margin. At the Census of 1911 


of tho former is shown in the 



BftlTahf*arh 


Delhi city showed an increase of 11 
per cent, oii^r the figures of 1901 and 
Sonepat, Jlallabgarh and Farid aba d 
showed alight docroases. Thirty-nine 
per coat, of tho population live in 
tho city and towns. I’wo villages 
Najafgarh (4,004 souls) and Mahmiiii 
(3,383 aqiils} are officially known 


as “ small towns ” being managed by a small committee. 


Among 713 village.? tho size varies greatly, from the huge 
estates (1) in Sonepat TaLsil yielding several theuganda of rupees 
revenue, to tho petty hamlets near the city and in the north of 
Ballabgarh, paying only perhaps Rs. 50 yearly. The population 
vanes accordingly; the average village has an area of about 1,100 
aerf'S, a population of 900, end pays soraothing over Rs. 1,500 in 
Tovenuo. This fact stamps the district as much more akin in these 
chamoteristies to the thickly inhabited and heavily assessed parts 
of fho Unitod Provinces than to tho less developed tracts of the 
Pnnjab. A glance at the map will show that the small towns 
are 90 distributed as to a^ord es a general rule a market not far 
distant from even the moat retired hamlet j and, where there seems 
a comparative want of such a market, it will generally be found 
that the average size of the villages themselves is very cousider- 
ablp. In the point of distribution of uumljcrs than tho district 
is fairly well off, though, as might be expected, tho thickest 
population is found iu the richly erdtivated Souepat Kbadar or 
iu the productive lands of tho canal villages. The papulation of 
the hills is naturally sparse. 

The towns contain as a rule one main street with well-built Tawop imd 
shops on either side, and the residential quarters are reached by **“* 

narrow mohalhs : the central street is usually a broad one fairly 
well paved, affording sufficiout room fbr the tradesmen to load, 
nuload, or display their ware s. Tho public buildings include a 

« lorepQfl. Ba, 0,0^ EbMT«li Re. Oso, 

JiiUiaab Bo, 6,0(K|, Joan Be. 6,0aS. 
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Delhi DrerBior.] Tc/unn ^ mlUtgcA ^ t^ir cftarade/UUcs, [Pabd A. 

polio© tliiina, hospital j a school^ a post office^ a committee room 
Fopi^tica, {^andjloqnootly s^led a town hall) and at least one sarai. The 
Vlilacs, on the other hand, have much more humble pretentions t 
the bigger or richer Tjllageg boast of a few paBd-hdUt houses, 
but 111 general a inUage is a conglomerstion of hacha houses with 
snmlJ conrt-yords which haTe sprung np in a haphazard fashion 
and to which the only access is by a tortnoua insanitary passage. 
The poorer Tillages, more especially in Ballabgarh Khiidar, con^at 
of tumbledown and shabby shelters with thatched ronfa i but 

rff a' found the threa necessities of social 

life : firstly, the place of worship, temple or id, as the case 
may bo; s^ndly, the cAniipi? which is the local debating club 
Imuse, fum^hed with such humble luxuries as cActr^i^, 
hookahs and itn attendnnti and thirdly, the public well, usually 

^ able resident, where women con^re- 
m the cool of the day and rival the debating powers of the 
frequenters of ^e chaupdl. 'XTicre is too a menials’ (luortera 
^ily r^ognised by the equator of the surroundings. Outside 
the reajdeutial part of the villag^t will be found open Spaces where 
manure, fuel, and fodder are stacked {gatwdta), where gar is 
extracted, where the village artisans follow their calling, and 
w ere he brown urchins tumble over oue another in the dust. 

Mr, Maconaebie thus describes the village of the Delhi 

OlflOTCt I ' — 

i j pleaaanfcer, of its kind, than to walk tlirouvH awell-culti' 

J of latter end of 

'^1 f“™a™ble ono, has started the 

rmahdwutj. abme tho end of 

watenng (horwa) haa demo ita^ work, and 
^ that stage when they want mouttipa again, The 
^th ^ iuterapersod liero^ there 

^aTlrnu tlinn 4-1, ow ignstard flowBT,* uvar ths hoiiBes tho cmpfl look 

ma^am Thi'^ “ strocgrr growth, tdlmg of thiolSy-laid 

ojmblnsiTininwn^ *■ ^*14, ^™*^^*^*’*' close, and their elevated plat form 
mucrlilci h, t/ ^ landBcapo and calctiLate 

1 *® iitidorneatli. On every side the oxen arc 
moving np and down tho pretty long abpo leading to the hollow which is 

^11 te rm^ the water ; the voioca of men and hoya at close intervi^ fill 
the air with the musical cry madp wh.n the oW.a is bS^hS up at 

iS?GfX?Lh!i' ^—'‘7 trickling silently al^g tho imww 

Md ffi J^*“P imgatioE ohantiels tell that busy work is going on, 

Jot is alternately opJung op and ciing 
the oresiouq fluid ’"bich all careful otUtivaten uao so os to ooonomise 

I^riJy eatbg strew at tho 

shado to th0^nn*^L '^^V*^ at once v oriety and 

^veml hnndMvd ’ interested in the people ja very pleaeing, 

pood stature srniwhfl' thomselTes, os before noted, are of 

wbiii.*, lloir Wk'rtl ‘m L>^Tu 


hi 

Delhi Dibthict.] Growth of poputaiimt Tahh G of Part B, [Paht A, 


of population for the Diatrict and Talisila are as 

follows :—- 


Tdlml. 

POFCXATlOSr JK 

or 

INdSABM OH, 
DECREISH. 

ISAI. 

IWl. 


IBU 

mi 

to 

im. 

imi 

tQ 

ISflL 

IBll 

to 

180U 

Sonapat 

IBS,$35 

mm 


17S,3U 

+1-1 

+7'3 

— 14 7 

Calbi 

R19.8CIS 


mjm 


+3T 

-I-S9 

+2b 

UaJJaSgarb 

1SS,N7S 

llUpflhi! 


lie,302 

-13 fi 

+65 



643,J>IS 



e3r,ea4 

-■fi 

+ ffi 

—i’6 


^ population in IS68 was 621,565 (333,192 inalos and 

288,373 femalea) and the donstty 481*1 per square mile. The in¬ 
crease in the period 1868—81 was 3'5 per cent, and this was partly 
duo to the increased accuracy of the census of 1881 and partly to 
the gain by migration- Nearly the whole of the iucrease was in 
fact in the ur^n population owing to the eitpansion of Delhi City 
as a oenimercial centre, stimulated by the estension of railway 
oommunieations. The rate of increRSo for the District had been 
reduced by mortality in the tracts coveted by the Western Jumna 
Carjal, The spread of saline efflorescence had turned many fertile 
lands into^ waste and driven the owners to seek new homes in the 
neighbouring Distriots or States, while miles of continuous swamps 
had the effect of enfeebling the people. 

In his Census Report for 1881 the Deputy Commissioner wrote 
as follows regarding the increase and decrease of population:— 

“ 'i'he total incieaao in the rural popDlation is leas than ore pur cent, 
which contrasts nufavouiably with the rate of iuercuAe in the town [Mpii- 
latiuu, whore it ia as high ass 10*4 por cent. 

“Tlio ducreaso in ilie rural population of the Sonopat TahsJl is 
aitrihutod to the presence of the Western Juuiiuv Canal and to defoctivu 
dnunnge. In Ballubgarh Tabsil, where theii.' is littlo or no canal irri- 
gatiem, ibo population had increaacd by B‘5 por cent,, while in Delhi, 
where the canal runs through a portion only of tho Toh^l, the populatioii 
ia abationaiy, the incroaso in tho more healthy tiacts being probably 
Ualauccc] by tho decrease in tho tract traversed by tho canal. In tho 
Sonopat Tahail tho canal runs through tho outiro length of the Q!Vi.hsil 
from north to aontb, arid there its effect k most marked. While tho 
deercaso in tho Sonepat Tohsil generally amonnia to 4*9 por cent, it is 
much higher in villages boideiing on tbo caoaL In somo of these tho 
docreaso was very marked. 

'* SVith the view o£ ascertaining the effect of tho Western JumoA 
Canal on tho health of the people residing, in its vicinity, a census of 25 
villi^^s in the Sonepat Tahsil bordering on the cmiai was taken in 1S77, 
'rho uanmeration showed that during the 9 years 1808 to 1677, ilia 
p<»pulation of these villages had decreased from 29,085 to 27,983, or by 
4‘4 per cant.; nnd that in tho soxt fonr years, 1877 to 1681, there was a 
further decrease to 27,100, or of 3*1 per cent., making a tot^ doorcase of 
7'5 in 13 yeam. For foil details of this special census reference may be 
mode to pp, 37'8 of the old edition of this Gazetteer, 1833-4,*' 

30584 
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Deltu Disteict,] Migroitim, Table No. 8, Part B, [Paet A, 


CHAP. L c* The Western Jumna Canal was realigned soon after 1881, 
PhyaicHl hub though iu;itter3 were somewhat iraproTed hj 1891 iti Delbi and 
' Sonepat, the opening of the Agia Canal in conjunction with a nin 

* of bad seasons caused a decrease of ’8 per cont. in the District 
population during the 1881 -91 decade, but aa in the former period 
onij the rural population was aSected. 
last—IDOL In 1901 the effect of the realignment of tho canal were more 
Delhi citj is, 9 » clearly shown. The District population 

Sit {689,039) bad increased, hy 50,350, or 7’8 per 

ettbir^t ... ^ 13 , 94 a cent., the increase being distributed as shown 

aniia^'iuh ... 17,(Ml jn tiJig margin. The District-bom population, 

however, increased from 498,328 to 534,104, an increase of 35,776 
only, or 7'2 per cent. In the Delhi Tahsil every iisaessment circle 
Ghow'ed an increase, but in the Sonepat Tahsil several Kbitdar villages 
and moi'o low-lying villages irrigated by theWeetem Jumna Canal 
sliow'cd decreases of population and tins was attributed to swam- 
page, the Hood water accumulating round them in the rainy season. 

The population of Tahsil Sonepat had neverthelesa risen by 
nearly 7*3 per cent. 

In Ballabgarh Tahsil the Klridar Circle showed a decrease of 
about 4 per cent- but the diluvium of some 2,000 acres was 
assigned as the cause of this. The population of the Uallabgarli 
Taliail, aa a whole, showed an Increase of 5'9 per cent. 

.It would thus appear that the Western Jumna Canal has 
ceased to cause injui-y, the Khildar tract alone being alfected by 
natural swam page. 


iwa-uui. The decado was a disastrous one for the whole of the rural 
tracts, the small iucrease shown by tho Delhi Tahsil being entirely 
due to city expansion a. Plague was prevalent throughout the year 
in tjuestion and the stormy monsoons of 1908 and 1909 caused 
exceptional mortality. Tbc parts of tho district which were 
adected most seriously wore tbu Eiingar tracts whore the canal 
irrigation keeps the tempei'aturc cool. 

Tbo fluctuations in tlie populutions are rather interesting; for 
t'lic numheis increase largely in a dry jieriod (such as the niuctecs) 
and decrease in years of plenty. Ihus the monsoons, beneficial 
as they are to the crops and genei'ol prosperity of tho country, 
have iui obverse side in that they enf eeble the vitality of the people. 

nipikUon following table sbowa the effect of migration on the 

(T«hi» Xu. s, population of tho district according to the 1911 Cenauar — 



Itqio 

Eini£[nut« to 

I'nujjib F. 



76,6^1 

DC, 130 

TbEMiffllcI Iiadift 





*n»t n»t d( Abmo, 



372 

■+■ 

Otbor c^uatri^ 




... 


ToUl 


inL,lG7 

107,010 
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Delhi DiSTBicTr.] Age Sia(wfics {Table 10, Fart J?.} [Fabt A, 


Thus altogether the district hes gained cjiiUe half a lakh of CHAP^I. C, 
persona through migration. The moro detailed atatlatica in Table FoptOatiOT. 
No. 8 ahovv that the gains are mainly in the Delhi Tahail, so there is 
little doubt that the increase is due to cit^ expansion. In 1901 
the emigrants were about the same as now in number, but there 
ivere some 6,000 less immigrants. The figures for the rest of 
India are undoubtedly high, the reason being that tho district is 
right on the border of the Punjab and there is much interchange 
with the United Provinces and Eajputaua; as is well known Delhi 
has much more in common with the United Provinces In its popu- 
lation and customs than it has with the Punjab. 

Tho table below shows the interchaugee with the Punjab 
districts and dependencies ;— 




ET^i^fanU, 

fmmi- 

gnujtti. 

£Lxoi64ff of 

P^riDziA, 

MjlIqq |wr 
IpOOO. 

Pfltsemi,. 

UbIh per 

IjDOD. 

Jluui^r 

S.43S 

£;44 

J.S&t 

MS 

1,084 


Kiihtak 


ni 

UMl 

2:63 



Gori*^ 




!f87 



Komi! 



8,32)6 


■ m 


Atnb«Jla .. 


Us i 


fi2p 


3^6 

. . . 



1^41 

408 

UlS 


Jinsl 




461 

■fi 

"hi 

liobona 


70® 1 



1,S2A 


AmrlUtir 


im 


811 

*7!l 



Tlio district accordingly gains fairly subatantially by migra- 
lion within the proTmce. It is interesting to observe that| in 
short and distance moTos the women and men rospoctivoly prepon¬ 
derate. 

Tho gain by emigration is greater by 2,089 than it was in 
1901. 

The following Btatimout shows the distribution by ages per 
millo in the District i— <tuj 1 d lo, 

_ I'arl B>. 


AffC. 



FoELalaii. 

Ciidcr G jean 





10^ 


^4 

S-10 . 

f ■■ 

,r.4 


+ !>■ 

130 

G4 

56 

Jf-I5 „ . 


IVI 

,p. 

VI + 

IS4 

70 

E!4 

IS -so „ 



14 

414 

m 

SP 

•i6 

. 


141 

4j4 

■ ■■■ 


lU 

14^ 


■ VI 

hVi 

l + l 


in 

84 

rr 

Owit 80 y«[m 


... 

-4 


44 

34 

20 

Tutal 

— 

41* 

MV 

.,v 

1,000 


448 


Tho figures are rather interesting, as if one considers the ago of 
20 as ilmt of full puliorty, the statistics show that some 45 per cent, 
-Ore under age, a similar pei'contage in their prime, whilst the re- 
maining 10 per cent, are on the downward grade. A oloao eiami- 
natiou of tho statistics in Table 10 shows uiat longevity is more 
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Delhi Distbiot.] 


Health, 


[Pabt a, 

CSAP. I. C: pTOTsleut amongst iluhammadans and Jains Ihan amongst Qindns, 

Population. ^ which may bo fairly attributed to mdicaltliy life iu shops 
which so many of the Hindus especially lead. The figures, which 
show the varying propoi'tions of males aud females at different 
ages, are also of interest: Bmougst tho small children under five 
yeai-B the sexes are equal, but the girls soon fall numerically behind 
the boys: this is especially the case after the purdah age ia reached, 

GO probably it is the indoor life, aud drudgery withal, which 
shortens th© women’s lives and keeps their proportion down. 

tiu(Tabicu. The quinquennial averago in the table show that the rate of 

ftitt B,). births per raiMe is steadily iucreasiug, having advanced 2'7 per 
cent, in the past 20 yeara; tho mala birth-rate is gonerally about 
one per mille higher than tho female rate, but it is quite possible 
that there is some laxity in the registration of female births. 

Tho death-rate, on the other hand, is acrobatic in its incidonco 
varying from 3^*3 per miUe in a healthy year {1897) to as much 
as 72’5 per mi7lc in a wet year (190S) when fever has been speci¬ 
ally rife. It is very noticeable how during tbe dry cycle of years 
the deaih-rato decreased in all parts of the district. The death- 
rate amongst females is always higher than that amongst males 
and the figures in Table 10 corroborate those of Table 11 in that 
they show that the longevity of men is greater than that of wo¬ 
men in all creeds. This fact is tho result of tho more liealthy 
outdoor lives led by the men. The amplified statistics of the 
annual returns show that the death-rate of Christians is greater 
then that of Hindus and that the death-rate of Muhammadans 
is again much less ; the reasons are fairly obvious. The higher 
death-i'ates prevail amongst the lower classes, and the Christian 
converts besides being generally of tbe lowest castes of all show 
an exceptionally high birth-rate*, the sweepers, eJuandr^ and other 
low caste men employed in menial offices arc almost entirely 
Hindus. The MuhammadaDSi on the other hand, are for the most 
part middle class artisans, who ovidontly five in more healthy 
sut-rouudiugs. Furthennoro, of recent yeai*s scarcity and pkguo 
have been generally in ovidence in one part or another and on 
such occasions it is tho poorest classes in their squalid homqs who 
suficr most. 

Uniii). In former years owing to the defective alignment of the 

Western Jumna Canal and the consoquont water-logging of the 
soil fever was exceedingly prevalent in the canal-uTigatcd vil¬ 
lages, and tbe standard of health aud vitality was materially lower 
than elsewherfl. This fact attracted the uttontiou of Government 
as long 1^0 as 1S47, when a Committee was appointed to enquire 
into the sanitary state of irrigated districts. The Mediool Officer, 
Dr. Dempster, in bis memorandum forming part of the report, 
showed that in many villages of this part, 75 per cent, of tho 
people had disease of tho sploen, aud that tho average proportion - 
of tho persons thus diseaa(4 to tho total population of tho villages, 
examined during tho enquiiy was nearly 50 per cent. In 1867 
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D£Ln] Disteict.] 

another inquiry iras instiluted by the Govemmont of India and CHAP. 1. C. 
the Beport by Dr. A, 'I’aylor, Civil Surgeon of Dolhi^ * showed Popalatiou. 
clearly the presence of an iinnHual amount of spleen disease, and 
its close connection with the degrees of swampiness and want of 
drainage found in various parts. The villagoa enjoying tho greats 
pst advantages of irrigation were almost invariably thoso where 
the debilitating disease had assumed its most prominent form, 
and in para. 7? he speaha of the beneficial offset produced by the 
enlargement of the drainage cut from the Wajafgarh jftiJ to the 
Jumna in 1857. In 1345 tho splenic enlargements were 43 per 
cent- while in 1867 they were only 5*37. The flood level bad 
sunk 3 feetj and the aspect of the people healthy and robust. 

Besides fever, the zamiTklars of the canal villages complained 
that copious irrigation of the land brings with it, though they do 
not know how, impotence in the men. On this point information 
is of conrse very doubtful; it may be noticed that the earliest re¬ 
port on tho matter, that of ilr, Sheror f said: “ Tho unfruitfulnoss 
of women in canal villages is a subject of common remark, and tho 
consequent difficulty of inducing other Jat families to give their 
daughtcra to the men of Panipat, and tho onvirons of the canals 
generally, is veiy great.” Dr. Taylor had also heard that sexual 
incapacity existed greatly among men, bnt that women were not 
barren in the same proportion. Mi;. Sberer added that the women 
are generally more healthy than the men. Two reasons were 
given—the women come from other villages—often villagoa not 
irrigated frvira the canal—and so have a healthier stock to begin 
with. Secondly, they work more than tho men. This sounds 
strange—and is only half true—but there is no doubt that the 
women in the canal villages look leas losy and demoralizod than the 
men, who arc indeed a very degeaonite race. 

Tho unbealthiuess of the canal villages has beon largely dis¬ 
pelled by tho ro-alignmont of tho canal. Speaking of the results 
of an investigation into the amount of spleen, from which the in¬ 
habitants of aolectod villages in the area irrigated by tho Western 
Jumna Canal suffer, the Punjab Government t observed in 1893 
that the report is eminently satisfactory, as it will bo seen that in 
the six circles into which tho tract affected by tho re-aHgnment 
of the canal has been divided, the amount of enlargmout of spleon 
has distinctly diminished in four circles, has diminished somewhat 
in one, whilst in the. sixth, the drainage of the area has been so 
lately carried out, that there has not yet been time for any im¬ 
provement to be manifested. It wiU be observed that the Sani¬ 
tary Commissioner is of the opinion that Dr. Dyson’s statements 
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CHAP. I. c. report sbow that the of the people on the vrhoto, 

Population- distinctly improved since the re-alignment of the cnnal and sub¬ 
sidiary drainage works have been carried out. Every effort has 
been, and will continue to be made, to restrict the supply of water 
for irrigation to the amount absolutely necessary for bringing the 
various crops to maturity, and it is anticipated that the opening 
up of the proposed new Bohtak Rajbahas, as well as the Sirsa 
Branch, now nearing completion, will hereafter tend greatly to the 
restriction of the amount of water hitherto used in the Knmal and 
Delhi Districts from the Western Jumna Canal. There would 
now seem to be good grounds for hoping that the area irrigated 
by the Western Jumna Canal may be so improved within a measur¬ 
able distance of time as to enable it to be reported that the health 
of tho tract is not far below the normal of the Province generally.” 

There is still considerable room for improvement not in the 
direction of further re-alignment of the canal bnt in the direction 
of draining local swamps which exist at such places ns Dobaito, 
Sonepnt, Kanjhaula, tiauauth, Snhibnbad, Dnhirpur, etc., when the 
monsoon is n full one. f^tatistics show that in canal villages 
generally the death-rate is now oniy about 3 per miile more than 
elsewhere but that in villages adjacent to the swamps the rate 
is higher. 

clear from the foregoing remarks and the figures in tho 
iNtft B). table that fever is the commonest disease but at the same time 
there can be no doubt that many deaths are erroneously returned 
as being from fever os tho reporting chowkidars oannot distinguisli 
clearly between causo and effect. The Civil Surgeon in 1002 
remarked that “ the virus of malarial fever, however propagated, 
kills off thousands of old, feeble and children and it saps the 
strength and vitality of tho population.*' 

Cholera visited the district io epidemic form in 1300, 1903, 
IdOC and 1908 when the deaths amounted-to 383, 323,125 and 177 
respectively. 

Plague made its first appearance in 1904 since when there 
has been recrudescence vaiying in degree every cold weather * with 
its usual predilection for colder tracts it has haunted the canal 
irrigated villages of tho Enngar: the worst visitation wfls in the 
spring of 1908, but the people have by now realised the advantt^^e 
of evacuation and will go out into huts of their own accord. The 
hot sun io the month of May seems to bo the best cure of all. 
Broadly speaking, the effect of a bad plague year is to raise tho 
general death-rate some 40 per cent. 

Tho commonest eye diseases are granular lids and ulceration 
of the cornea. 

The only peculiarity in the way of disease was the Delhi boil 
which at one time was vety common and from which residents of 
Delhi, both European and native, used to suffer conbmnally: it was 
a sore similar in its nature to those which have acquired n nwi e s 
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after other localities in the East and its pathology was never 
finallj determined. However since cases no longer occur with 
any frequency and of recent years the sanitation of the city and 
its environs has been improved, it is not unjnstifiable to connect 
the disease with inferior sanitation. 

In view of the more recent statistics it is hard to believe that 
the figure for 1831 in the table can be correct: at best there must 
hare been some difference in the principles of classification. 
Blindness is evidently the principal of the infirmities and no 
wonder need be expressed that this should be the case when one 
recalls the dust and glare of the locality. 

'1‘he male birth-rate is higher than the female and the rate of 
female death is higher than the male. Male children are as a 
l ute better treated and I'eceive more care and attention than the 
female children. The practice of female infantictde has long 
since ceased to exist. 

When a Hindu child is born, the midwife fixes a branch of 
the nim or sirie tree and an iron ring above the door to keep 
away evil spints. If the child is a boy the representation of a 
hand with outspread fingers is made with red dye (* gern ' or 
* nten/n/i') on the outside wall of the house and the father at once 
finds out from the Brahman or priest whether the time is anspicioua 
or not: if it is not, the Brahman suggests that some charitable 
offerings be made to save the family from the evil effects. The 
mother is kept close within the bouse for some len days when the 
Brahman is summoned again to name the child, for which he receives 
a small fee in cash. The cereinony of purification {Hainan or Horn) 
is also performed on Ae tenth day called Dasttlhan. The room 
where the boy was born is first leeped and then earthenware 
household vessels are changed: till this is done the house is 
unclean and so no one but a menial may enter. A mixture of 
rice, ghi, barley, sugar and five fmits is ground up and a 
little of it Is thrown into a fire in the room and the mother and 
cliild are set before it. 

Brahmans, fakisr ant] neighbours are also fed and sweetmeats 
are distributed on the IJaicau day. When the purification is over, 
the mother generally begins to do ordinary work of the household 
as the period of for«y days seclusion (c/uiia) is not kept among 
agricultural tribes except for special reasons. 

Among the hluhammadans when a child is born the mnlla 
(priest) calls the hang or dzdn in the child’s ear daily for three 
days. If the child is a boy generally one rupee and some cloth 
is given to the mullu and there is considerable rejoicing. On the 
seventh day the barber comes to shave the enild’s head: the 
mother and child are also bathed and food and sweetmeats are 
disti-ibuted to the relations and If the child Is a girl 

there is no rejoicing or ceremony. T'he boys are circumcised up 
to the age of eight; sweets and food are then distributed and the 
barber takes a fee up to five rupees for performing the operations. 
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CBAF> I. & number of males in overy 10,000 of both sexes is shown 
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The msrginal table shows the number of females under 5 

years of age to 
every 10,000 
males as return¬ 
ed in the Census 
of 1911. 
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1 here is not much to say as to lire treatment of female child¬ 
ren. T-hey ere not, as a rule, ill-ti'eated, but they do not receive 
thf* same care and attention as sons, especially among Hindus, 
^ruharnmndans treat their daughtei'S with tho same care as their 
sons. Up to 5 years of age tbe disproportion lietween the 
nyimbera of (he sexes is not ro great as at a later age. 'I'lie 
disproportion incroasea ns the sg© increasea, and it is possible that 
this is due to greater mortality among tlie females, either as the 
result of neglect or of disease. Females being naturally weaker 
than males are less able to resist the eilmenta of childhood, and 
they die in greater numbers. 

. The first great cerrmony in life after birth is the betrothal 

in marnagOt This is made usually in very tender years; tliere 
is no minimum age. lb© proceedings are much the same for Jiita 
and Gfijars, the Muhammadaiia following the Hindus with striking 
similarity. Matters are thus managed. 'Hie fatlxer or other 
nearest relative of the girl sends a lirahamin, or a Niii (it does not 
appareorty matter which) out on the aeareU for a aiutable match. 
Ihe Brahimn goes to some friend of his own eiiste (or the Kixi to a 
brnther NMl and asks for information about a suitable bride¬ 
groom* other will tell him of such and such a boy and get 
tho Itid to his house or elsewhere to show him to the messenger^ 
to see that he has Jio bodily defect, such an lamenesB^ deufnc^sSi 
beiDg one*eyed or the like* The megaonger l>eing sat is lied goes 
h^ck^ report to the girrs father* Then on u lucky day {Rtihh- 
lith) fixed by the l>oth Nai and Bnihmin will go, taking 

11 nip^ ^ the relatives of the girl. If Oiey eenseut, the betrotlis l 
is made forthwitli on the day meDtioued by the jiarttfils. On that 
day the relatives of the boy are collected, and if the family is otjo 
of position, peraous of other families living near nho. The boy 
is seated on a low seat {cfuiunki) covemb with cloth; be is hand- 
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somely dressed for the occasion. The Brahmin of the girl’s 
fiimily will miike a mark (fiJtfl.) on hia forehead with ftahU (saffron) Papnkti&ji, 
or voH (a mixture of saffron and l>orax)i The Brahmin also gives 
im a rupee, and places a swootmeat or some sugar in his mouth, 
or this service he gets Rs. 4 from the boy’s father, while his 
con/rerc, the barber gets Rs. 3 and it may be un old garment, or 
Tlie friends also join in a feast of shitkar (molasses), and the 
matter is accomplished. The amount of fee slightly varies in 
different tribes; it is given at the time of dismissal, and is call^ 
biddgi or Tnikh^tttdna. Among the Gaurwas a cocoanufc (MctrtVi) is 
given with the rupee to the boy, and this is^ done also by the 
ntijpdts, Sainis and some others. The Brahmins follow the pro¬ 
ceedings throughout like the Gdjars. The Shaikhs say they have 
only a vovljal agreement without any particular coremony. Aleoa 
have slight variations fi'om the Gujars in details, but^ none of 
importance. The expense her© is almost entirely on the eide of the 
boy’s father, who provides the entertainment for hia friends, and 
the fees for the ceremonial measengora. 

Marriage should follow betrothal in the first or third, or fifth ifarrin^i. 
subsequent year. The even years are considered unlucky. It is 
considered disgraceful if a girl is not married by the time she is 
15, and it is not the custom to have her married before she is b, 

I’he Jats say they think the girl should always be married by the 
time she reaches 11 years of age. The boy must be 5, but above 
this there is no limit as to maximum; he will marry when he 
can. As a rule, a man has only ono wife, bxit this is rather the 
limit of cost than of fancy or custom: a rich man will not seldom 
take a second wife, while the Id cos, and probably all Muhammadans 
take two or even three, commonly, if they have the means: a poor 
man will seldom take a second wife unless his eysting wife is 
barren or the now wife is the widow of a relative and he has 
already to support her. Polyandry is unknown. Divorce is 
rare amongst Muhammadans and is not allowed amongst Hindus, 

The first marriage is called by the Jdts and other Hindus ih« 
shdtii and it is practised by almost fdl Hindu tribes in the same 
way called phCre, 'fhe eight forms of the strict Hindu law are un¬ 
known, The formalities may be described aa follows: Two or two- 
and-a-half months beforehand, the parents of the girl send intima¬ 
tion that they are willing to have the marriage on a certain day. 

This intimation is written, and the letter is called pili chttki. Then 
not less than nine and not more than twenty-one days before that 
day, the Nai and Brahmin go with it to the parents of the boy. 

The pili chilAv is written in slidshtri and fixes the hour [between 
sundown and sunrise), as well as the day of the ceremony. The 
proceeding is called lagan. The parents of the boy come with the 
marriage procession {bardt) to the village of the girl, but on 
ai'rival outside it halts, and a Nai is sent forward to announce 
the approach of the party. The halting place of procession is call¬ 
ed kket. The friends of the bride now come to meet the others, 
and all go in with music and drums. Money, ornaments and 
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C. clothes, according to tlie means of the family, are presented at 
tket,* and then the bridegroom’s party go on to the place in 
the village prepared for their reception, either a cJtaupdl^ or other 
suitable building or it may be a tent. The place is called 
janipara. The mamage then takes place, and on the third 
day after its arrival the procession goes back to its own 
village. The actual ceremony ia thus made: a canopy (mand'i) 
is erected before ihe dwelling-rooms of the brides parents 
in the courtyard (cAaitjr), Under this canopy a 5re is lighted 
on a ehabutra raised about a foot high and a cubic sciuare. 
On the ehaMtTa fine powderetl earth ia put, and on this the fuel, 
ivhioh is dhdk wood, is piled up in regular layers. This pre¬ 
paration of the earth ia called bedhi. The clothes of the bride¬ 
groom are tied to those of the bride, and then she follows him. seven 
times round the fire, the right hand being on the inside. A Brah¬ 
min Tea presenting each family recites texts and declares the 
genealogy (sdkhdchdr) of the bridegroom and bride back seven 
genei'atloDa, The bride and bridegroom have nothing to any. 
When the turns (pAcre) have been made, the pair are sent inaide 
the house and the women inspect the bridegroom. After this he 
goes back to his Mends, end a feast is given by the bride-party. 
With the procession the girl goes back too. She remains ten or 
twenty days in the house of her husband’a father, and then returns 
with a Brahmin or Nei to her parents. When the bardt first 
comes there is a peculiar ceremony, t-hfl meaning of which, sym¬ 
bolical or otherwise, is not easy to imdorstand. The bridegroom is 
stood on a cAanwii or a stool in front of the bride’s house, and a 
lamp is waved in front of his face in a circle. Hia friends scatter 
puina to the poor people of the village. The lamp is waved by one 
of the bride's women-friends, and the ceremony is called drth. She 
has a tray with a rupee, saSron, and rice on it, and this, with tlie 
lamp, she raises and Jower* seven times. When this is done, the 
bridegroom goes to tbeyanu?isa. 

The Meos, a Muhammadan tribe, have of course the jitkdh of 
their faith, and do not have any halting at the khet. The bi ide. 
groom wgara tlieseftrn, a Jong necklaceof flowers strung on a string, 
but does not as all Hindus do, in addition to the sehra wear the 
paper head-dress called moAr. They also, instead of the lagan, 
send a coloured string made up of differeutly coJonred threads, 
with knots tied in it to show the number of days after its arrival 
at the boy's home for the date of the marriage. This parti¬ 
coloured string is called kaldiffah, and Hie proceeding of sending it 
is ganth. The Shaikhs read the nijedk in the orthodox way, and 
so do the other M uhamma dan tribes. 

Nearly all the tribes keep the custom of rttukldwa or gona 
w-liich precedes cohabitation. This is the final leave-taking of 
the bride, and the departure to her husband’s home for good. 
The bridegroom sends notice of his coming to fetch his bride, and 
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on tbe other aide's agieemg ho comes with his friends, and the CHAP. i.c. 
ceremony of maildwa is gone throogfi. The bride’s and bride- Popni^ioii. 
sroom’a faces are turned to the east, and they are then seated on 
two low stools, ; on the right hand the youth, on the left the 
girl* The veil of the bride is tied to the tltaddai- of the bride* 
groom* This ceremony is called yantAyom'* In the woman’s veil 
are placed and nee ■ in the chatidar of the man. betelnut and 
rice. After this saei-ifldal pra;for is made (n-*t by ^Muhammadans), 
and then the stools of the pair tire e:xehaugeif, the bride sitting 
down O'!! that of the bridegroom, and vice versa. Then the sacred 
mark is made on the forehead (not by iinhammadans) and 

necklaces are put on the husband, and the pair take their departure* 

ITie final moments are a Beetle of great sorrow, real or affected. 

The mother weeps violently and noisily; the women of the family 
beat their breasts as if the girl were going to her death; and the 
girl herself, who one would think was glad enough, puts in a 
sympathetic whine, which she stops on the slightest occasion* 
Meanwhile, the bridegroom stands by and looks foolish. The 
Kajputa don’t send the bridegroom to fetch his wife; his payrt 
and knife are sent to represent him. The Tnnkldiffa takes place in 
the third or fifth year after marriage. When the bride and bride¬ 
groom are both adult or adolescent at time of marriage, the cere¬ 
mony of ohanging stools, called pir/ut pAer, may be appended to 
the other, and tliis does instead of the regular mukl£wa. There 
is also some disagreement among the various tribes ns to which 
party takes the initiative, some saying one, some the other; but 
this does not appear practieally important, as neither side can 
really move unless the other agrees. 

Second marriages (ktimd or karAwa) are practised by moat of 
the Hindu tribes, Jats, Gujars, Ahirs, Gaurwas, &o. Part of the 
Riijpnt Cbauhnns even have taken up the custom, and on this 
score are called Cbanhans simply, without the addition of Rdjpnts; 
their stricter kinsmen will not acknowledge them or intermarry 
with them now. The Hindu Tagas, and the Brahmins still keep 
up tha old prohibition too. The Muhammadans, of 0001 * 36 , are free 
to marry again, and the kario of a woman of IsMm is called nikdh 
eini (a second marriage). For the Hindu kardo there is no other 
ceremony than ihat of collecting the brotherhood and in their 
presence putting a veil over the new wife, withcAiSrja (bracelet 
rings). This is always done; and when it has been, the kardo wife 
is in all respects a legitimate wife, and her sons inherit with tboso 
of the wife married by skddi. Kardo should not be made within a 
year of the husband’s death, 

ITie restricfcioiis forbidding marriage with relations are more a*,bifUDni 
wide m their scope than ours* The narrowest ban is that of one 
got or clan, uic., that the wife must not bo of the husband’s aof 
but Hhaikhs and Saiyids do not observe this. The Meos bar only 
one the matj’a own* Among the Gnjars, the Muhammadans 
or Sonepat also do this; but those of BaUabgarh like their Hindu 
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ooTifrepes bar tlircp gots, tho inati*s own, tlit» laotbor’e, and the 
fothor’is mothGr'B pai. The Gaurwaa do the eaine. On the other 
hand the Hindu Jat adds a iourth got with which it is unlawful 
to marry—the mother’s taotbora; and the Ahira do the same. 
Muhammadan Jata, an uiiimport'ant section of the trilie in this 
District, do not appear bo know their own minds aliowt the fourth 
pot; and mdccd tLia part of the ban is a moot point among eeTeral 
iritis, those who bar only three gots asking satirically;—- 

“ Who csTOa for tbs nfatricrion about marrving ono of the inotLer'e 

The Urdd of Delhi, pttlished in the Coorts of the Mughal 
Kings, is the purest spoken in India. Tlie townspeople use it 
wilhbnt exception, though of oomse spcuking it in varying degr^ 
of eseellence ; but the villagers up to the very walls of the city 
use the Hindi or Braj <*f tlie Delhi territory which contains a 
remarkably small admixture of Persian : the villagers in Soncpat 
spoak a very broad dialect which is the more unintelligible from 
the people having a curious habit of speaking through iheir teeth, 
PanjAbi in its present form is really only spoken by the native 
regiments who, aa a rule, are recruited trom I bo noiib, but iu the 
Ballabgarh TahfJl is a colony of Punjab data who immigiated 
centuries ago and who still spt^ak the old lauguago in a cori upt 
form : the Punjab traders who have their own quarter at Shidipura 
DOW speak Urdu only. 


With so many schools, so much commercial busineea and so 
many touiists in tho cold weather English' is now iinderstoi^ all 
over the city ; owing to tho backward state of female education it 
is not spoken much within the family circle, but of rocent years 
the use and knowledge of Englisli has spread enoimously. 
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The figut^s in the margin 
give the distiibution of every 
10,000 of the populatien io 1911 
by language, omitting small 
figures. 
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diatdct is in tbe main CHAP. I. C. 
& tract peopled by popaiatiou. 
Hiiidns and that the 
Jdt tribe is by far tbe 
moat important, hold* 
ing indeed nearly half 
the ciiltiyated land. 

Statietica of tbe more 
important 

siona of the Jats and 
Rajputs are added in 
the sappleraentary 
part of the table. 


The Hindu Jats may be distinguished broadly into two 
divisions—those of the north and middle of the district, and those 
of the south. The latter centre Tnainly round Baliabgarli their 
historic traditions are connected with tfio Jat rajas who had their 
capital there, and they have a lingering sentiment about Bbartpur, 
the seat of their groatoab i^prcsentative. The northern men, on 
the other hand, have, so far as is known, nothing in common with 
this history. 

great division here is into two dftctrrah^ or factions called Tto D»hiyti 
Dahiyas and AhuMnaa. Tliis division runs right through Soiiepat, 
and more faintly through Delhi Tahsil and is so firmly rooted in the 
popular mind, that Muhammadans eren class the nisei vee with one or 
the other party. Thus the Muhammadan Gujarsof Panchi Guiran 
called themselves Dahiyas, and so do all the neighbouring villages; 
though no one appears able to give reasonable explanaiion why. 
llio historical tradition of the origin of Hie Dahiyag is embodied in 
a eharactonstio story a^ follows;—The son of Raja Pirthwj, Harya Tmditiana! 
ILirpal, heiiig defeated m battle by the king of Delhi, took refuge 
^ a Joiiely format, whicb, from the immbor of ila treos^ ho called 
Ban-auto, now cr.rrupted into Bamnto in Kohtafc. Thera he ruled 
and his sou Dbadliij after him. Dhndhij one day, in hmiting' 
chanced upn a certain pond or tank neiir Pogthala in the siime 
district, where the .Fat women had como together to get their 
drinking wator. Just then a man came out of the village, leading 
a buffalo^w-calf with a rope to the pmid to give it water. The 
animnl, either from freight or frolic, bounded away from (he hand 
of ita owner, and he g.»vo chase, but in vain. Neiglilwors joioed 
in the pumiit, which was nevertheless unsuccessful, till Iheiinimat 
in its headlong flight came across the path of a Jntni going along 
with two gharrat of water on her bead. She quietly put out her 
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CHAP I. C. foot oil the rope, which was trailing alotig the ground and Btond 

Fopatation. firm iinderthe strain which the impetus of thefugitiTp gave. I’he calf 
was caught, and Dhadhtj, looking on with admiration, became 
enamoured of the stalwart comeliness of its captor. Such e wife, 
he said, must needs bear a strong race of sons to her husband, and 
that husband, notwithstanding the fact of her already being 
married, he forthwith determine to be himself. By a mixture of 
cajolery, threats, and gift-making, he obtained his desire, and the 
Jatni married the Kahatri prince. By her he had three sons, 
Teja, Sahja, and Jaisa. Dbadhij gare his name to the Dahiyas, and 
his children spread over the neighbouring tracts, dividing tbe 
country between them. Teja's descendants live in Eohtak. Sabja'a 
partly in Rohtak and in 12 villages of Delhi, Jharaut, Jfaarauti, 
Anandpur, Rohat, Kakrohi, Kheri, Munajat, Mai ha Mnzra Hasany* 
Karpur Tihara kalan, Taj pur Tibara khurd, Kheri Dahiya, 
Bhatgaon, Nasirpur Bangar. daisa’s descendants live in Bohtnk, 
and in the following 16 villages in Delhi—Mandaura, Mandaun, 
Tui kpnr, Bhatgaon, Bhatanah, Jafarabad, Bidhnauli, Garhi Bala, 
Fatehpur, Ablmspur. Bhuwapnr, ^fohammadabad, Koali, Nahrah, 
Nahri, HilaJpur, Soidpur. Another tradition derives the name 
Diihiya from Dadhrem, a village in Hissar, which it thus makes 
the st^irting place (nikos) of the tribe, 

Tke Ahulana tradition ia not so picturesque as that of the 
Dahiyns. Their origin is i raced to Rajputpuna. Their ancestor, 
whose name is not known, was coming Delhiwarda with his 
brothers Mora and Som in search of a livelihood. TLoy quarrelled 
on the road, and lied a deadly fight on the banks of the Ghnta 
naddL Mom and Som, who were on one side, killed their nameless 
kinsman, and came over to Delhi to the King there, who received 
them with favour, and gave them lands; to Som, the linct across 
the Ganges, wheie his desoendarits live as Rajputs now in Muzaffar- 
nagar aud Meerut. Atom was sent to Robtak, and he is represented 
now by Jata there, in Unnsi, and Jhlud. The Rohtak party haa 
their head-qnartei'S in Ahahina in that district, and thence, on 
account of internal quan'els, they spread themselves in different 
directions, some coming into the Delhi district. Dates of these 
migmtlons are m'sty, and in fact are considered nnimpoi titnt, for 
things of this kind nre always said to have happned an im¬ 
memorial tiine ago. 'Jlie division into Deswatas and Facham- 
w^laa, which is sometimes mentioned as belonging to the Jats, is 
not known in Delhi. Lists of villages belonging to tbe Dahiyn 
and Ahulana sections will be found in the Settlement report. 

The most characteristic tribe of the district, next to the Jat 
Tiia OfllJii is the Gujar ; and indeed, from the fact that there are a few Gujar 

On]w. villages near the city itself, we hear more of tlie Delhi Gujar than 
of the Delhi Jat. A good deal ha-t been writieii about the origin 
of the tribe, but very little is known, it appears probable that 
Gujars have lived ip this part of the country from very remote 
peiiods; and they occupied the hilts because no one else cared to 
do so, and because their solitary and inaccessible trade afforded 
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better BCope for tbe Gujar's faToorito avocationt cattle-lifting. CHAJ. l.c. 
Bnt though he thus has possessed two qualifications of a Highlander, FopDiHtlon. 
a hilly home, and a covetous desire for other people's cattle, he 
never seems to have had the love of fighting, and the character for 
manly independence, which distinguish this class elsewhere. On 
the oontrsTy, the Gujsr has generally been a mean fellow, and 
it does not appear that he improves much with the march of 
civilization, though of course these are men who have given up the 
traditions of the tribe so far as to recognise the advantageousness 
of being honest {generallyh The rustic proverb-wisdom is very 
hard on the Gnjar. *' Itfake friendship with a Gujar when all 
other tribes have ceased to exist." “ Solitude is better than a 
Gujar (for a companion), even though it be such wretched 
solitude that a wild beast’s jungle is better." In other words, the 
company of wild beasts is preferable to that of a Gnjar. His habit 
of thieving, and that of the Ranghar also are described in very 
ourt terms: *' The dog and cat two — The Raughar and Gnjar two. 

If these four (creatures) aieuot (near): then go to sleep with 
your feet stretclied out (f.e., in cose and security),'* His charnctor 
for induatjy, and general eligibility as a npighboui', is indicatetl by 
the rhyme :—“ JUy tbe place remain uumbabited, or dwelt to by a 
Gujar.” Mr, Lyall, in bis Kangra Settlement Report, Appendix 
V, Proverb No, 18, gives a somewhat different meaning to ihe 
phrase, but the optative given here is indicated by the following 
anecdote;—King Tughlak was building his fort at the same time 
that the Pir Nisnm-ud-din was malcm g a staircase well (baoli). 

The holy man’s workraen laboured day and night, but those of the 
king required rest. Filled with envy, the king sent orders that no 
banya should supply the pvV with oil, so that the workmen might 
have no light. However, the miraculous power of their employer 
enabled the night-workers to burn water instead of oil, and in 
return to the massage from the king, the saint uttered the 
anathema quoted." Tughlakabad is now a Gujar village. The 
chieE centres of the Gujar tribe are Tigaon, in Ballabgarh, 

Mahrauli and the villages to tbe sooth of it in the same tahai], and 
Panchi Gnjran in the Souepat, where the men are Muhammadans, 
and are worse cultivatora even than their Hindu kinsmen, who 
themselves are not much in this way* In Delhi the nmn of 
Chandrawal and one or two other villages are Gujars, and aR tbe 
riauAidttr* of the oivil station are drawn from this tribe, who, for 
the Gonaidetatiou of seven rupees per month, waive their preroga¬ 
tive of house-breakiDg, So far fixed has this discreditable black¬ 
mail become that the police virtually recognise it, end in one or 
two cases where a rash resident attempted to dispense with the 
services of a chauki^r his house was promptly plundered. There 
is, however, some differenoe of morality in favour of tbe Gujara 
round about Tigaon, ae compared with tbe men of the hills. Tbe 
Agra Canal has rendeied cattle-lifting more diSicnlt, as its banks 
are rather steep, and the Gujar cannot easily get the cattle he is 
caving off across it, eici^pt at the bridges, which of course increasei 
the chance of detecrioD, 
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A more pleasittg subject is the Brdbman. He is not a first- 
. rate agriculturist, but better than the Gujar, and iu character he 
t is quiet and peaceable, houeet and not much given to litigation. 
The proverb says of him, howeTer, rather unfairly : “ It is as 
common for a Brahmen to do ill, as it is for famine to come in the 
Bagar tracts”, (i\e., the dry tracts towards Bikanir and Siraa). 
Yet his general peaceableness is testified by the admonitory 
rhyme;— 

“ It id bad thing for a Brdhman to Trear a knife 

The Tagas were originally Brahmans, but do not now intei^ 
marry with them. They say that they differ from the Bnlhmati 
only in not habitually collecting alms, which they hove giyen up 
(tySg-detid)f and hence their name. As Hindus they are fair 
cidtiyators, but when made into Muhammadans, they, as usnal, 
deteriorate. The Tagas are found mainly iu Sonepat, but there is 
Fatehpur Toga in the south of Ballabgarh. The HriShmans are 
spread pretty fairly over the district. They are co-shaters with 
iT^ts in the first class estates of Bhatgiion and Murthal in Sonepnt, 
and in other places. 

Tlio Ahfrs are of some importance. Their tradition claims 
for them a Kajprit origin, and the story goes that, when the 
incarnation of Krishn took place in Bindraban, some demon 
carried off the cattle of an ancestor of the tribe, and also the man 
himself while tending them. Krishn, by his omnipotence, created 
a man for the purpose of tending the cattle, and brought 1>»ck the 
cattle for him (o take care of, and his descendants wore henceforth 
to he called Abfrs. lliis is a curionsiy Irish story, and does not 
deal well with the original herdsman; but another tradition steps in 
to add that the defeated and disappointed demon, when he saw his 
eyil intentions thwarted, brought back the abducted cattle-driver, 
so that he and Krishn’s man have between them to account fur 
the tribe. Its present representatives are a quiet, overly set of 
men, first class cultivators, and altogether unobjectionable to a 
degree hai'dly equalled by any other class. Yet the proverb, 
(made probably long ago), is fiercer on the Abu-almost than on 
any tribe:—Don’t rely on a jackal, the Idmp (a kind of grass), or 
an Abtr, but endure a kick from Rajpdt, or from a hill, (». e., a 
stumble,)”:—and StiU woiso:—^“all tribes are God’s creatures; 
bnt three kinds aie mercielss; when a chance occurs they hare no 
shame, a whore, a bmyi, and an Ahfr Their villages lie mt^tly 
near Najafgarh, where they have quite a little colony; but there 
is also a smaller set of Ahir villages near Badlf, 

The B^jpdts in the district are for the most part scattered; 
they are net good cultivators, but are not of great importance any 
way in Delhi, The Gaurwas in Bollabgarb have several villages 
near liadhauli; they are said to be degenerate Rajputs, who make 
second mari-iages (kardo or karewa.) 'ITiey are especially noisy and 
quairelsome, but sturdy in build, and clannish in disposition. The 
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Chauhins ara more reapectfibla thau tli© Gaurwas, and *re really 
Rijpdts, as they oorlalaly are in most ether places; they are the 
best cultivators of the tribe, and are otherwise decent and orderly. 
They own a few villages near Delhi to the south, and there is a 
small oolony of them nod a Chanhdn zail about Jakbauli in 
Sonepat. 

Of the Muhammadans, the Pathans are the most numerous 
holding land moatly about Sonepat and Xajafgarh, They still 
retain some of the manly qualities expected in men of their 
descent and a few find their way into Indian regiments. 

The Saiyids hold land principally at Sonepat and Faridilbdd; 
they are poor cultivators and can be moat suitably desert bed aa 
decayed gentry. As a sacrosanct tribe they acquired extensive 
property under the Mughal rule, but their laws of inheritauce do 
not harmonise with the principlea of m idern law and adrainiatra- 
ticn and the unfortunate Saiyida caught between the two raill-stones 
are being squeezed out. They are generally regarded from an 
agricultural point of view us a worthless tribe, but the faults are 
not iunate and the deterioration is entirely due to the force of 
circum stances. 

The Meoa are quits a small tribe in this district owning a few 
villages in south-west Ballfibgarh. Their main habitat is the 
Gurgdon District in the Gazetteer of which, is a full ncconut 
of them. 

As Table XV shows there are many tribes whose numbers 
are very few: of them the Re aha, Malia and Aral ns are specially 
good agriculturists but the remainder are mostly menials or 
artisans. The Banias are of course a large tribe, to which belong 
not merely the petty village tradesman with whom we osually 
associate the term, but also the rich merchants of Delhi to whom 
more special refeieuce is made further on. 

Each minor tribe is employed prlucipally in one pursuit or 
calling; for in stance Bharbunjas are cooks; BanjAros are cittla 
fanciers; Gadarina are graziers; Jhinwars are water-carriers; 
Bbats, Jods* Mirdsis and Eiwab are itinerant musicians and 
beggars; Kanjara are a nomadic tribe, with a taste for lAifcar, 
and are harvest labourers. 

The people of the district are not, as a rule, addicted to crime. 
There is a certain amount of cattle thieving for which the Rangars 
of Jliundpur and the bill Gnjars are responaible, but the latter have 
improved ainoe their villages were benefitted by the bands in the 
Kohi. There is very little premeditated crime, but when blood 
runs hot very minor squabbles are apt to develop in a way which 
lands the disputants into serious trouble. Fifty years of peace 
and settled rnia following the stern lesson of 1857 has transformed 
the agrestic population, who can be no longer described ^(as they 
wer^y Sir John Lawrence) as " predatory and turbulent"* 
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The city population are gone rally well condnctod: the city 
, life breeda oppoiiiunities for theft and oommercinl dishonesty,, but 
serioiia crime ia ipfrequeot. There ia however considerable re- 
hgioua feeling betv^een Hindu and 1^1 aba rn mad an a sneh as is either 
wanting or dormant in the Yillegea^ a feoUng which ia kept alive by 
the extremists. At timea of featival there mnst always be aome 
anaaety lest the detnona of religious unrest will come into conflict* 

Ihe phyaique of the ordinary of the district differs 

much among the vftrioii3 tribes, depending, apparently, more on 
caste and tribe than anything else* The data of the well Tillages 
are geoeraUy healthy and atrengly maile, with a frame whicb^ com¬ 
pared with an Englishman^a is Tery light, but very often exceed- 
jngly wiry and capable of great endurance* The average weight 
IS anppoaed by an intelligent man of their cifkss to be Ghaudah dhari 
= 70 aers, or rather more than I40lbs, say, 9 atone and a half* 
The J^t akin is a light brown, nod in a young mao is smooth and 
fresh-looking, remmdmg one mors of the traditional Italian oUt® 
complexion th^n anything we mean by the somewhat opprobrious 
epithet, dark« The Sheikh here is phyaioally very inferior and the 
Muham^dan Taga not mneb better* The Bnihmans and AMrs 
do not differ much from the Jifit in appearancej while the Go jar 
has about the same tint. The ChauMn Eajpilts ai*e considerably 
darker* The face has often regular, and aotnetime ovon handsome 
features, the ^eafc fault l>eing a want of energy in the expression, 
which IS for the most part either apathetic or sensual. Of the 
women s faces one sees little, but they seem less animated even 
than those of the men* Their figures, however, as seen at the 
Tillage well, are m youth well-rminded and supple^ the arm espe- 
eialiy with the tight-fitting silver ornament clasping the biceps ia not 
seldom a model of comelinessi, yet this grace is soon lost, as much 
probably fi^m poor diet and bad sanitary conditions as anything. 
Hoth sexes hare, as a rule, beautifnl t^eth. white, strong, and i^gular 
irhich they; dean with the usual tooth-stick (iLiutaun]. The hair, 
ot course, )s black or blue-black, but the Hindu tribes ahave it, 
except the crown lock [eholf)^ The Muhammadans sometimes ahave 
the head clean, sometimes not at all ; but a young fellow, when he 
does not Ehave will generally by way of personal ornament 
ha^e a parting shaven neatly from front to back of bis heed. 
Ihe face is not shaven by tlie Muhammadan, though he may cut 
his mouHfcflche with scissors, if it leem too long. The beard here 
as e sewhere IS greatly car^ for; it is called rather grandilo* 
yient]y KkudaMnur{thB light of God); and it is not fitting 
to cut It- Hindus generally ^diave the beard, but not the mons^ 
tache, But in times of mourning the nearest heir as a matter of 
course mil shave himself dean on head and face- This is a point 

of r 6 hg 3 ,oua duty* Both Hindus and Muhammadans share under 
the armpit* 

kaving been the capitel of successive racial empires 

of the imperial courts hns 
y prevented rural notables from coming into prominenoei 
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In ^ya gone by the Bejaa of BaHabgarh and tha Tfairabs ofCHAP.I.C 
Jhajjar were of conrae pre-eminent, but since the mutiny the pou^b^tun. 
represantatives of those families have retired into obscurity. The 
leading men of the present day are the descendants of those who 
remained loyal in 1857 or who rendered conspicuous service 
during the crisia. 

In the Sonepat Tahsil, the Saiyid family of Souepat consists of 
men of position, a fact which is recognised by the cxtensiTo 
tnvc£^ which they hold. Zdmiu Ali {the zaitd^r) and Hafiz Sarwar 
Hussain are the two moat important individuals of that family, 

Kabul Singh, zaildar of Larsauli, is the grandson of Rai Bahadur 
Natha Singh, who, during his lifetime, was held in great respect. 

Pandit Rabi Dat Singh, zaild^r, is the leading Binhman ; he is 
the grandson of Pandit Mamiil Singh, who was granted the Sisusa- 
^ri and nghta in perpetuity of Mauza Eundli for services 
in 1857. Pandit Murari Lai, son of Kanwar Pirthi Singh, is the 
leading member of a Brahman family, whose ancestor, Sbeo Nath 
Singh, received inyityfr forty-two villages and the title of Raja from 
Sh£h Alam. The family at the present moment hold revenue free 
their ancestrul village MauzaBahalgarh and a few other small plots. 

^ Tlie only family of importimco in the Delhi Tiihsil Is that of 
IW Bahadur Chnndhri Rughunnth Singh, son of Pnujdar Baldeo 
Singh, Jat, of Mitraim, It is relatetl to the Rajas of Bhartpur. 

Chaudhri Qukam Singh acquired influence in the surround¬ 
ing villages, and hss aon, Daya Bom, rose to importance obtaining 
hve vUI^es in Rohtak in jctyi'r from Scindhia, during the Marattha 
raids, vrith the post of auio of Rohtak. Early in the period of 
British rule, he also received Mitraun in jigW and apparently 
held it till his death. Two of his sons obtained posts in Bhartpur, 
and one of them, Cham Singli, married bis daughter to the Raja 
Balwant Singh. Consequently all the grandsons of Daya Ram 
obtained high offices in the States, but his youngest son, Lachhman 
Singh, eutered the Indian Ainiy and became a Bisaldsr. After 
serving in the Kabul campaign he took part in the siege of Delhi. 

His son, Baldco Singh, and two of hia nephews, Ratan 8ingh and 
Gopal Singh, also did good service during the crisis in Bhartpur. 

Por these they received jdairSf Buldeo obtaining Kharkhari Ruud 
in this District, while his cousins received two villages io Buland- 
Bhahr. Chaudhri Hugbunath Singh, the present bead, is an Hon¬ 
orary Magistrate at Najafgarh, a Rai Bahadur, and a Divisional 
Dnrhari. 

Lachhman Singh is the son of Pandit Jugal Eishore, Lubhniaii 
who received Ehrfnpnr village in jdffiV for services in 1857. His^ingJi. 

Bon, Pandit Meghraj, waa killed fighting the rebels at Badli, as 
Naib-Tahsildar of Alipnr. 

CThaudhti Nasir-nd-diu, Men, is the grandson of Bhure Khan, 

"Who received a grant of land revenue free in Mauzas Narhania and 
Banskoli for good services in the mutiny: Nasir-ud-dio is the local 
caildar and is also a member of the Municipal ^mmittee of DelhL 
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OHAP. L C. In the Eallabgarh Tabail Khaii Sahib Mnetafa Huaaain is n, 
Fopalaticii. well known man l^iug an Honomrj Magistrate, zaildiir and PresU 
dent of the Farid^bad Municipal Committee and a Diflsional 
Darbari; he is one of the oolonj of Saiyids who settled at Farldiib^d 
years ago and received grants of land in the vicinity, 


The family was founded hj Salyid Afzal Ali, who waa ioTitod 
by Jabangir to come from Bo^ara, and settled in Farfddbdd at 
the request of its founder Shaikh Farid (Saiyid Murtaza). He re¬ 
ceived a mudji of 400 highde of lacd. Some of his descendants 
served in Bhartpur and Mir IfiJkhar Ali is in receipt of a pension 
of Hs, 60 from that State. Mir Amjad Ali, Riaaldiir-Major, re¬ 
ceived three villages in Bnlandshahr for services in the Mutiny, 
His son, Mir Kdaim Ali, was an Honorary Magistrate in Delki, and 
his eon Ahmad Shad married a aister of the rai> of I.iOhdro. 'i'he 
family has, however, lost its large landed property in this District 
and its three villages in Bulandabahr, 

In Mob in a ia to bo found another important Saiyid family 
which rose into special prominence from the action of Risuldar 
Hidayat Ali in suoconriug European fugitives (including Mr. 
Ford, Deputy Commissioner of Gurgdon) in 1857: his family hold 
the village in jdgir and mvdfi: protiting thereby some Ra. 6,000 
yearly. The village is named after Saiyid Moin-ud-din, the 
founder, a liescendant of Saiyid Shahab-nd-diD who accompauied 
Muhammad of Ghor from Gardez and became Governor of Karra 
Manakpur. 

The Shaikhs of FaridabAd are an offshoot of the Aosaris of 
Knipat, a family founded by Qizi Malik Ali, chief Qizi of Herit, 
who came to India in the time of Ghiis-ud-din Balban and received 
a jdgir in Finipat. One of the family, Muliammad Azam, wss 
governor of Meemt, and his grandson, Sheikh Sbakar-ullah, set¬ 
tled in Faridibdd where lanL^ were assigned him, 'When the 
Rajas of Ballabgarh rose to power oqb Sheikh Habim-uHah became 
treasurer to Raja Him Stngn and his eldest son Abdulla succeeded 
him. His son, Ghulam HaidHr, a Risdldar in the Indian Army, 
received a mudji of 4,000 highds of land in Talwar, a village in 
Sirsa, which is still held by his descendants. Khan i^hadur Sheikh 
Abdul Ghani was an E, A. G. retiring in 1394 1 since his death 
in 1906 hia young grandson by name Bashir Ahmad is the nominal 
head of the family. Another grandson of Shaikh Abdulla, Abul 
Hasan is a retired Tahsildar, and other members of the family have 
held similar poeitions. 

Lflidiag The leading families in the city can be conveniently tabu- 
*** under tluree heads 

(1) , Muhammadans of ancient lineage whose ancestors 

were important men during the Mughal era. 

(2) . Hindus descended from families who, from time im* 

memorial, have constituted the banking and commevcial 
fraternity of the city. 
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(3). Indi-riduals who or whose fatnilies hare oomo to the CHAF. I. G 
front since Brit^ occupation on account of personal PopnlatioB, 
B^rvices or attainments. 

For the sake of convenience the Mahammadans and-Hindu 
families are listed in turn. 

Mirza Suniya Jah heads the list of Provincial Durbarfs in thej*^J™BMt* 
District. His father hUrzall^hiBakhslirendGretl services of the high- 
eat value to the British Government in l£o7. His conduct havmg 
been fully investigated at the close of the rebellion, he was suitably 
rewarded and recognised as the chief represontative of the 
Mnghals. Hereditary pensions aggregating Rs. 22,830 per annum, 

with effect from 1st May 1857, were 
S.'”r r ;JS Bunted t® mi™ ha family 

.. hijiiian^u-r* . Wo lu tho marginal sbaves. 

.. ... ... IptSV T I nn, * J. ■ 

lODl, in heu of an assign* 
ment, enjoyed by him jointly with others bcfoi e the Mutiav, from 
file villages of Sdmpla and A&mda in the Robtak District the 
Government of India granted him personally a perpetual jcfffiV of 
the annual value of Rs. 5,000, and in ISOG released to him and bis 
family the revenues of certain villages mthe Delhi and Meernt Dia- 
tncb, yielding Rs. 2,226 a year. He was awarded Rs. 1,21,000 

property incurred during the siege 
of Delhi. In 1872 he was allowed to borrow Rs, 45,000 
from Government; more than half of which sum wae remitted as 
an act of favour. Re. 2,250 were added to his pension in 1877 on 
the assumption by her late Majesty of the title of Empress. Mirza 
mhi Bakhsh died in 1878, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 

Mirza HuMman Shah who died in May iS90. Mirza Suraya .Tih 
WHS then recognised as chief rcpresentfitive of the Mughala vice 
his elder brother. The Mirza is exempt from personal appearance 
in the civil courts; be is also a member of the Juma Masiid and 
Fatebpurf Mostpie. and of the Anglo^Arnbic High School Managing 
Committees. 1 ho pension granted to the ex»royal fa mil y amounts 
to Rs. 1,902 per mensem of which Ra, 1,292 are the Mirza’s 
personal pension, the rest lieing dirided among his relatives. 

When the Delhi College wascd to exist in 1877, the Mirza made 
great efforts to re-establish the institution securing promises of 
subscription amounting to lls. 72,000, but his exertions did not 
meet with success. He subsequently founded the Shahz^da High 
School in 1889 but in spite of his generosity both in cash and the 
free loan of a buildmg the school is now in e moribund state. 
Government have in 1910 granted the Miraa a further loan of 
Rs. 70,000 to help him out of financial difficulties, a loan which is 
to be repaid by short drawals {Rs. 8,000 per annum) of his pension. 

The Mirza married the daughter of His late Highness £faw£b 
Muhammad Ali Khan of Tonk. Hia mother Nawiib Abiidi Begam 
“Miiba was a grand-daughter of the Emperor Akbar Shdh, 
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CEAP. LC. Througli the Mirza’s bterceBaion the Government of India 
Bftnctioned pensiona in 1891 for 50 females and 5 males, and in 
1397 for 62 females and 40 males of Mughal origin on the ground 
of theii' poverty. He is a Haji and a Hafiz (of the Qor^n). 

SHb AM-oi. Shah Abd-ua-aamad ia a nephew of the late Mian Mofn-ud-dfn 
who was a descendant of Shfih Nizim-ud-dfn AurangabidI, pfr of 
Alamgir II, The most celebrated saint of his faimly, Maulana 
Fakbr-ud-dm, was p£r to ShAh Alam, and has atiJl many followers 
in the Punjab. Some of his Kftaiifaa, suoh as Sbith Sulaimin of 
Taunsa in Dera Gh^zl Khan and his son MMu Ala Bakhsh, who 
died in 1902, were also famous for their piety. Maulana Fakhr- 
ud'din's son, M, Qotab-ud-din, was pir to Akbar Sh^h II, and 
his son M. Ghnlam NaSir-ud-din, better known as the Kalai ^hib, 
was the spiritual guide of Bahadur Shiilj, the last of Timtlr's line. 

bia first wife M. Ghulam Nasfr-ud-dm had two sons, Mian 
Niz^m-ud-dm and Muin-nd-din, and a daughter ; by his second 
wife, a distant relation of the ex-royal family he also had two sons, 
Wajlh-nd-din and Kamal-ud-dm. On his death his eldest son 
succeeded him and received Ks, 1,000 a month from Bahadur 
Sbih, but after the Mutiny be went to Hyderabad and obtained a 
fdgir of Ra. 6,000 a year from the Nizim. On his death without 
issue his biy^ther Mufn-ud-dfn succeeded him; and on his dying 
childless in 1836 he was succeeded by bis sister’s sons. That lady 
was the wife of ShAh Abdiis Salam, a mau of distinguished family, 
being 9th in descent from the famous Salem Chishtl, Akbar’s jpfr. 
She had three sons, viz., Shah Ihtram-ud-din, Shah Kais‘ud-dfn 
and Shih Abd-us-samod, ef whom the last named succeeded 
his maternal uncle in 1393, Ho and his brother Sh^h Rais-nd-dfn 
receive Es. 800 Aali a month from the Nizam’s treasury, as their 
share of Nizam-ud din’s a b mailer Bhare of which also goes to 
Sbih KamAl-ud'djn, his only surviving brother. Shah Abd-ua* 
samad also owns half the village of Banskoli in this District. As 
a member of the highest order of Sufism current in India, he has 
already qualified himself to l^e a successor of the late Sheikh Ala 
Bakbsh of Taunsa, Both he and his brother Sh^ Rals>ud-dfn 
enjoy the respect due to their family* 

H»A(iq fUfli Khwiijas Muhammad Knsim and Muhammad Hfshim, ancestors 
of the Hakim family, came from Kdshgarh with BAbar and settled at 
Ebin. Biijq. Aurangdbad, Deccan. In Akbaria reign Mu baa All Kari and Ali DAdd 
oi-MnUc, invited to Agra, where they were regarded, as the most learned 

men of the court and their Arabic commentaries are atill eateetned, 
Hakfm Fazal Khati, son of Ali Dddd, became a famoua physician of 
Ak bar's court and his son, Muhammad Wasal Kbdu, was physician 
to Aurangzeb, His two sons, Muhammad Akmal and Muhammad 
Ajfoal, reoeived a jdgir in two Patna Districta, worth two lakhs a 
yent—besides a monthly salary of Rg. 3,60(h The former also 
obtamed the title of Hdziq-ul-Mulk. After his death his son, 
ilubammad Sharif, received eight villages, in Pduipstand Sonepat, in 
These were transferred to his six song, but on bis death at 

Notl,—Hiiu Satijm Jib died cd Febnaij SUi, 
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an adxanced ag© under Sbah Alam, the jdgir \ras resumed by the. 1- C- 
Britieh Govaromentj his sodb being granted pensions instead. Populmtion. 
His son, Ali Kb4n, also itelda jdgirot tkree Tillages in 

Meemt, and a descendant Abdid Baahid is now a physician in 
Calcutta. Sadiq Ali Khan's second son, Mahindd KMn, died in 
1892, leaving three aons, Abdul Majfd KMu, Muhaimnad Wasal 
and HdGis Muhammad AjmaL Goverament conferred the title of 
Haaiq-td'Mulk upon the eldest of these and he founded the Mad- 
rassa Tibbiya at Delhi. On his death in 1900 Ha^m Muhanunad 
Wasal Klidn became bead of the family in his place, but died in 
1903. The present bead of the family is Hak-f n i Muhammad 
Ajmal Khnn, who receives Rb. 600 a month from Eampur and has 
a laige practice in Delhi and throughout India. In 1908 the 
title of Sttziq-ul-Mulk was conferred on him. He has lately 
founded a Zenana school where training in midwifery is imparted 
to women as ,well as a shop where students are trained In phar* 
macy and the heat Tunani medicines are prepared. Hafiz Muham¬ 
mad Ajmal is a well known Persian and Arabic Scholar : he is also 
well known for hie loyalty and the infiuence he wields in the inte¬ 
rest of law and order and as a physician he enjoys the patronage 
of many native chiefs. He ia a trOBtoe of the M. A. 0- College, 

Aligarh. 

H^kim Murtaza Khin, younger brother of Mahmdd Eb^n, died 
in 1895, leaving two sons Ghuldm Raza Khan, a well known physi¬ 
cian, and Ahmad Say id Khan, also a physician and a Municipal 
Commisaioner of Delhi. GhuMm llaza Khdn like his father was 
physician to the Mahadija of PatiiSa and also served in Burdwdn, 
but now practices in Delhi. He is a Divisional Durbari. 

Khw^ja Abdul Eabmiin is the heir and successor of his matei*- kiiwiji 
nal uncle Hakim Mahnnid Hussain Elhdn, who died childlessin 1886. 

The family traces its descent from Na^™b Khan Khunan Mahabst 
Khnn, a great pei-aonttge in the reign of Akbar, Hakim Eazi 
Khan was a farnons physician under Shdh Alam, and his sons 
Fttkr-ud-din Hasaan Kh4n and Kazl-ud'din Hassan Khan were 
great physicians in the court of the last Mughal king. Hakim 
Muhammad Hussain Khiin, son of Fakr-ud-din Khan, was a native 
physician of renown, and an honorary magistrate in the city. 

Mirza Saiyid-ud-din Ahmad Kbiiii, aUtts Nawab Ahmad Saiyid snykt 
Khan Tiilib, is a member of the Loharu family. When Zia-ud-dfu 
Ahmad Kyn, younger brother of the Kawab of Lohfini, was " 
ordered to leave the State he received an allowance of Sa, 18,000 
a year, which he enjoyed till his death in 1885. In 1866 the title 
of Haw'db was conferred on him in recognition of his literary 
attainments, and ho took a high position in DelU. His eldest son, 

Mirza Shahdb-ud-dfn Kbdn, who died in 1869, was for some timo 
a City Magistrate. Mirza Saiyid-ud-dfn Ahmad, a Divisional 
DurbAri, is now the head of this branch of the family, which re¬ 
ceives iis. 12,000 a year from Loharu, in shares divided among 
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CHAP^ L d th© Mir^ his four nephews and four ladies of the late Nnwib^a 

Pepulitt^av fami^, of which the Miraa is ^foardian. flo also receives 
as his share Es» 5|700 a year. He was a Honorary Magis* 
trite in Delhi from 1873-79 and was subsequently appointed 
an Extra Assistant Commissioner but resigned in 1887, after his 
father *0 death and now devotes liimaelf to literary pursuits. 

nd dtn Hakfm Rszt^ud-dm Khdn belongs to the Faridi branch of the 

Fat uki Sheikha, being 42nd in desoent from the C^iph Umar. His 
from Faniikh Shah to Yusuf Sh£h^ held the throne 
of Kabul 26 to 28 generations He is descended from the 

famous saint Sheikh Farid-ud*dfn Ganj^i*&hakar^ whose tomb is 
et Pak Fatan in ^Montgomery* In the reign of Akbar hia family 
became connected with the empire. Its hrat member wss Sheikh 
Sehm Cbishti whose tomb at Fatehpur Sikri near Agra wae built at 
the^ expense of the Statoi. Hia graodsou Nawi^b Kutb*ad-dlu 
Khan was private secretary to the emperor JahCngfr aud after* 
governor of Sengel^ Nawab Kutlh-ud^dm Khdo^s eon 
Nawab Sfohtdshim Khan was granted by Jahdngfr 4,000 bighds 
of land in Badatm District (United Provinces) where he built a 
smell fort, named Sheikhaptir after Jahnngir, who was called 
Sheikhu-bilbi in hia childhood* Nawab Mohtashim Kh^n was also 
granted W the emperors Jabiingfr, Shah Jahan end Alamgfr a 
jdgiT of 22 villages in that district* Hakini Rtifi*ud-dfTi*s grand* 
father Hakim Ghul^m Najaf Kh^n was appointed physician to the 
last king of Delhi with the title of « AzaK-ud-daula BahiJdur*” 
Hakim Zahir-ud*din Ahmad Khan, the only son of Elakim GhuMm 
Jfajaf Kban^ became en Honorary Magistrate, Municipal Com¬ 
missioner and Divisional Durbaii and was made a Khin SAhib m 
1898* He married first the niece of Maulvf Muhammad Sami* 
pjiah Kban, G* M* G,, and on her death, the great niece of the 
late Sir Saiyid Ahmad* H5s eldes^t eon tfakfm Ra 55 i*ud-dfn Kban 
practices Yundni medicine for the public benefit, and has already 
acquired great popularity* For his Oriental scbolarehip and deep 
mterest in the cause of eduentiott he waa made a fellow of the 
Punjab Univeraity ie 1897^ and in 1909 was awarded the title of 
Sbifa-ul-Mulk He is also an Bon or ary Magiatmte 4 

, Ghultfm Muhaiomad Hasan Kh^n, B.A.,aFellow of the Punjab 
University, Honorary Meg istrate, ifuTiici pa I Commisaionar, and a 

»Mn D. of the Fateh peri and Jama Ms Hid Managing Committees, 

is a son of the late Maulvi Muhammad ludjat^ur^rahinaii KKEn, an 
alumnus of the old Delhi College, who passed most of bis life in the 
semce of the holding the posts of the Director of Public 

Instruction and Collector of tbo ludm Department. He retired 
from the Niaam*s Berrice in 1697 and died in September 1399* 
His great-grandfather, Nawab i,bd*ur*ralimj!nKhaU| an iDdnential 
nobleman attached to the Mughal coort, was one of the chief 
^vants and poets of hia time, Ms being * Ihsau** 

His famous private library conUmed no less than 20,000 mauua* 


BujrEd Alt- 
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oripfs of tlio b&3fi fitithora. When in 1803 Liord L^ko Approached CHAP. I. C. 
the city, the Nawab was selected by the aged emperor Shih Alam Pap^Uoiu 
to escort the ^ctorious general to the imperial palace. In reoogai* 
tion of hia services as Honorary Secretary of the Famine Belief Com¬ 
mittee Qliolem Muhammad Hassau Kh^ received the decoration of 
KMnSdhib on Jannary Ist, 1898. In 1899 he was made a Fellow 
of the Punjab University for his services as Ghnirmsn of ihe Educa¬ 
tional Sub43ommi(tee of the Delhi Municipality. In J903 ho was 
appointed a second dase Magistrate and on 1st January 1904 ho 
was granted the higlu-r title of Kh£n Bahadur in recognition of his 
continued good and loyal services to the Government. In 1891 
he m^ied the niece of the Nawdb of Jahangiribed, Bulandahahr 
District, who is a co-sharcr of the estate with the present Kawab, 

In 1909 he was appointed Sub-Begistrar in Delhi. His work as 
Socretary of Anglo-Arabic Sc bool Committ^o is praiss^ortby. 

^ Saiyid Ahmad Imdm began his public career aa Im^m of the 
Jama Masjid in 1882 during the lifetime of hia late father Saivid 
Muhammad who died in 1899 at the ago of 73. He was installed 
by the raise* of the city and the Alanaging Committee of the 
Masjid in his father's place in September 1899 having been a 
member of the Managing Committee since 1897, In 1898 his 
services in allaying the scare, caused by the proposed plagne miles 
were acknowledged by the Punjab Government, and in 1900 he 
was enrolled among the Provincial Darbarls of Delhi in place of 
his late father. Saiyid Ahmad Imam holds a p re-eminent position 
in the Muaalman conunudty of Delhi as Pesh Dndm of the imperial 
mosque and receives an honorarium of Bs. SO per mensem from 
the mosque funds. His pcaitbn as Pesb Imam has further ob¬ 
tained for him stipends of Es. 200 per month from the Nizam, the 
Bhopi] and Bampur States. His fore-father Saiyid Abdul Ghafilr 
was invited from Bokhara to settle in Shahjahanabdd by the Em¬ 
peror ShAh JaMn to conduct the prayers in the newly built Jima 
Masjid, and the title of Imam-us-SuIran cocferred on him by the 
emperor. He traced hia descent from Saiyid Abdul Ghafdr 
Bukhari I, a well known saint of Central Asia. Saiyid Ahmad 
Imam is the seventh Im^m of the Ji!ma Masjid since its founda¬ 
tion and has been granted the right of private entry to levees for 
ms loyal services. 

Was a Deputy Collector in the United Provinces when he 
was taken in the NiaimV services as Settlement Commissioner: Sst 
he has now retired on pension. He is a great Arabic scholar, ahtanj Ehin 
author of many of the beat Urdii books and trasnlated the Indian 
Penal Code into that language. He was made a Khan Bahadur 
in 1897. 

Was formerly a professor at the Muir CoUege. Allahabdd, who 
has translated numerous books dealing chiefly with science and aS Stt; 
mathematics from E^giis^l into UrdiS. H® has also publieiied 
sevei^ works on conetitutional history and in 1904 a life of the 
late Queen Victoria. He became a KhiCii Bafaidur in 1887, 
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CEARI.C. Khaii BaMdi^ ManlTi Abdnl Hamid is descended from 
Popalatian. IMaulTi Hafiz Khaimlln as au attendant of the Court of the 
Emperor Shdh Alam, waa appointed Imfim of the Auranf^bad 
Abdul uiKiid. Masjid. The appointment desoended to Maulvi Abdul Kitdir who 
was also tutor to the family of Bahadur Sbab. At the time of the 
mutiny this MaulTi not only refuBed to sign and seal a fatma of 
jehdd against the British Government bat also protected a 
Mrs. Leeson for three months in his house during the siet^e, oveu- 
tualiy smuggling her at personal nat out to the British Camp, 
Khun Bahadur Abdul H^mid, his son, ro^eto be Deputy Collector in 
the United Provinces and was employed in the Settlement Branch. 
He vras created a Khdn Bahadur in 1896 and since his retirement 
baa been continuing to work aa a full powered Honorary 
Magistrate and MunsiK in Delhi. 


bIILo ^ ^ Hussain Khan, Extra Assistant Commissioner at 

Kisser, is the eldest son of Eh£n Bahadur Baiyid Hadi Hussain 
Ehtfn, whose long^ and meritorious services earned for him the 
title of Kh^n Bahadur in 1905. On his retirement he was made 
an Honorary Assistant Commisaioner in Delhi. He waa also Vice- 
President of the Municipal Committee and member of the Managing 
Committee of the Govemmont AngloArabic School. He has 
recently been appointed snb-regiBtrar in the Hissar District. His 
second brother Saiyid iSafdar Hussain Ehdn was also an Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, b the Punjab, and on his retirement 
settled in Delhi. 

s^id Uimio Saiyid Hmi^o Mirza is a great grandson of Nawilb Haidar 
Hussain Khan, son-m-law of Nawib Fazl Ali Khiin,. Intimtid-ud- 
daulnh, who entrusted Es. 1,70,000 to Government in 1829. for 
the maintenance of the Anglo*Arabic School, Saiyid Sultan 
Mirza, his father, who died in 1910, was a member of the Manag¬ 
ing Committee of the ech^l and also an Honorary Magistrate. 
His son has now succeeded him in the former capacity. 

Afasua Faiz Ahmad Khan, Mandal'a father, was the late Muhammad 
Najaf Kh^n, nephew and son*in*law of Bukn-ud-Daula Kawab 
Ah m ad Ali Khdn Shamsher Jang, Mandal of Kama!, whose services 
in the Mutiny are well-known. 

Muhammad Najaf Khdn waa in the British service for 35 
years. Though a civil officer he served in the battles of Jamalpor 
and Bhotal in Hissir and in recognition of hia loyalty and active 
aid in the Mutby, a valuable Mt7Za£ and a idgir in the Kaithsl 
Tahsil known as Kubulpdr waa conferred on him after the Mutiny. 
He rose to Extra Assistant Commissioner, On retiring he settled 
in Delhi, the ^axse of his adoption, and waa appointed an Honorary 
Magistrate. He was soon after re-employed b the Tonk State in 
Bajpdtdna in a judicial capacity. After serving for 16 years as a 
member of the State Council ho retired at the age of 80, dymg at 
Dellil in 1902. Faiz Ahmad EMn is a rata of Delhi and heir to the 
property of his father. He ia a public spirited man, being a 
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member of the Patehptiri and Jfma. Masjid Managing Committeea CaAP. 1. C. 
and also Asafatant Secretary to the Anjiunan-i-Maojid-ul-Ialam, FoBnUtim 
Dellu. f 

L. Badha Kisben is the representatire of the bankmg firm l. 
of Matwala Mai and Thakur Das. His grandfather (L. Ttakur 
Dos) had a great knonrledge of banking and waa notorious amongst 
bankers for his ability in commercial arbitration. His father 
(&. B, Hardyaii Singhk who has recently died, waa e Provincial 
Durban, Honorary Magistrate and Municipal Commissioner. 

Lalas Pala Mai and Mutsaddi Mai, the founders of this family, siiuutM 
were well-^owu bankers, and the latter’a son Chhuima Mai did^r?^' 

g ood semce in 1857. He was aubseqnently made a Municipal 
ommissioner, an Honorary Magistrate and a Bai Bahadur. Ou 
his death in 18/0 his son jti- Umrdo Singh succeeded to these 
offices and became a Biii Balutdiir in 1877. He took a gi-eat 
interest in engineering and ei'ected the telephones in the city Police 
Stations, On his death in 1879 his brother Ri'imkishen Dds 
became head of the family. He also was an Honorary Magistrate, 
a Bdi Baliadur and a ProTiecial DarbnrL His business capacity 
originated the Delhi Cloth Mills Company. He died in 1902. The 

B resent head of the family, J>iila Sheo Parshnd, is son of LAla 
mrao Singh. He was made au Honorary Magisirato in 1901 and 
a Provincial Darbari in 190-1. The family is probably tba weal¬ 
thiest in Delhi and its benefactious include a nadabaHt endowed by 
LMa Chhnnna Mai with oioM, and a rfArtiffMtttJd. bndt by L^la 
Cmrdo Singh at a coat of two lakhs. Sheo Pershild himself is a 
liberal subscriber to various funds and is qnite one of the leading 
Hindus in Delhi, and exerts influence for good. He was made a 
Sai Bahadur in 1907, hua recently bought the Rothney Castle 
Estate at Simla, and was made a 0. I. E. in 1911. 

Liila Sultan Singh is the present head of the well known Th« iioa'ua 
banking family of Sheo Singh EUi Nihal Singh, He is a Munici- au-Mur 
pal Comnmsioner and an Honorary Magistrate and at the present 
moment is probably the richest man in Delhi, his property 
consisting of house property, agricultural land end a banking 
business. Being well educated himself ho takes special interest 
in female education. In 1909 he was selected by the Punjab 
Govonunent as a nominated unofficial member of the Provincial 
Legislative Council. He was given the title of Rdi Bahadur 
in 1912. 

Rii Bahadur Srikishen Das, Gurwdla, banker, belongs to a m 
family which was founded by Lila Rddha Kishen about 1732, 
when A^ed Shah Abd^li invaded India. The present head of 
the family. .Srikishen DjIs, is the adopted son of Nariiin D^s, 
a decendant of Rddha Kiahen*s youngest son. He is a Municipal 
Commissioner and Honorary Ma^atrate, also Managiim Director 
of the Krishan Mills Coy., which he originated, Hi 1900 he 
came a Rdi Bahadur. 
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, CHAP. I c. LAb Ishri Parshad is now ihe sole piwpristor of the firm of 

PoimUtton Gulah Hei and Mehrchand. Uis ancestor Baja Bam received 
riii ^ Golera in jagir in Akbar's time as a reward for the establiahinent 
oF a market at Saharanpor. The firm was established in Shah 
Jahan's reign. Lala Salig Bam was one of the leading bankers 
in Delhi and was appointed Government Treasurer in 1325. 
For Borvicea in the Mutiny he received Wazirpur inyaiftr for 
life» and his sons still possess 9^ in the village. His only 

Burviving son, Lala Ishri Farshad^ is Government Treasurer in 
Delhi, Kamal and Gurgaon, and became an Honorary Magistrate 
in 1892. He is ako a Provincial Darbari. 

*U]« Bara Chand is a grandson of Lala Paras Dos, a great- 

chkDii. grandson of Lak Garsnkh Bai, who founded the old Saraogt 
banking family of Delhi and did good service to Government under 
Shah Alam. He also built the Jain temple at Delhi, at a cost of 
8 lakhs. For these services bisaon. Shugan Chand, received a jagir 
of three villages in Lord Lake’s time. Lala Girdharl Lai, great- 
graudfather of Lala Bam Chand, did good service in 1857. Lala 
Bam Chand is a Divisional Darbari 

Lfetft Hfthb- Maharaja Lai is the present head of the family of the 

rqft ui. late Rai Bahadur Munshi Jiwan Lai, which claims descent from 
Baja Baghonath Das, troeir of Shall Jahan. His grandfather 
M. Gidhari Lai was Mir Mnnahi to Sir David Ochterlony and Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, and his father, held that office in 1657, when 
he rendered good service. For his services he was made a Bai 
Bahadur, and became an Honorary Magistrate, receiving a grant 
of land. Lala Maharaja Lai is a Divisional Darbari. 

Bai Bahadur Nonak Chand ia the head of the principal Daa- 
c. j. E, ‘ aau family in Delhi His grandfather Chaudhri Surajbban, Diwan 
to Nawab Gbairat AH Khan, of Kham, left four soais, of whom 
Hmmed Singh and Ganeshi Lai were the most distingniahed. The 
former became tutor to the Maharaja of Indore and received a 
perpetual jagir of two villages from that State. He was a Munici* 
pal Commissioner and Honorary Magistrate in Delhi for two years, 
tofore his death in 1366. Bai Bahadur Ganeshi Lai did good ser< 
vice as Tahsfldar of Bassian in Ludhiana District in i64M. He after, 
wards served in Gwalior and as Superintendent of Jlgri and Dattia 
in Bundelkhand. For his services in 1659 he received a life^griint 
of Bs. 1,000 a year frornGoveroment. 'I'he Dattia State also confer* 
red on him a perpetual jagir with Bs. 4,000 a year. Ba! Bahadur 
Nanak Chand, the present head of the family, is the eldest son of 
M. TJmmed Singh, and has since 1886 served in the Indore 8 ate of 
which he became Prime Minister in 1895. For services during 
the famine in 1890-01 he wss the recipient of tbe Kaisar-i-Hind 
medal ; since when he has been made a Rai Bahadur and a C. L E. 

L^i * 31 {a a Mina Mai is a member of the Dhuliewala family whose 

large banking business formerly had considerable notoriety. The 
firm is still one of the leading banking firma in Delhi. 
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Rat Bahadur Piaw LaJ, Khatri^ ig a retired Inspector of Schools, CKAP^J. C.' 
who received bis title in 1893 for mentor ions wo^rk. Ho ia cow Popniitlon.' 
President of the Anglo-Sanakrit School Committee. Hia younger 
brother (now dead) was the Hon*ble Bahadnr Madan GopaX ^ * 

taember of the Punjab GoiincQ and a leading bameter. 


Among Hindu aoholars of mark may be noticed Pandit 
Banks Rai, Nawal Goa warn!, who comes from a family always Gofw*!nr. 
not^ for their eminence in Sanskrit learning; an anoeator of bis 
family settled in Delhi about 200 years ago. 

Pandit Banke Rai has established a library in Delhi City in 
memoiy of bis father. He has set up by the Ijron Pillar at the 
Kutab tablets giving the accepted translation of the inscription 
thereon in four different languages. 

He is Head Teacher of Sanskrit at the Delhi Gavermnent 
High School; he is a Fellow of the Punjab University and a mem¬ 
ber of the Royal Asiatic Society. In 1909 he was selected Presi¬ 
dent of the All-India Brahman Conference. In 1907 his literary 
attainments were recogniaed hy the bestowal of the title of Maha- 
mafao Padhyaya. 

Lala Domodar Das comes of a well-known family rejoicing in t*T»r)smod* 
the nickname of Topkhancwala, which was acquired by an ancestor 
Uiwan Jai Singh wJio was in charge of the artillery of Sbab Alam. 

Tlio post was hereditary and Kaja Dina Nath (grandfather) was 
the incumbent in 1857, but joined the British forces for which he 
received subsequently a suitable monetary reward. Lala Damodar 
Das himself is an E. A. C, in the Punjab. 

Rai Bahadur Seth Eanhaya Lai, Bagla, is the Managing Pro* 
prietor of the Hanumau and Mah^oo Cotton Mills. A wealthy ui *^*"'*‘J^* 
Merwari, with connections in Ajmer, he is a liberal subscriber to 
public charitable institutions. 

The diatribution of every J 0,000 of the population in 1001 by 
religions id shown in the margin. 
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The great bulk 
of the population are 
H Indus 0 f the old cksst 
In every village there 
is a shmala a tkak* 
urduora and nume¬ 
rous altars (f^on) 
where the vfflage 
tutelary deity (li^Au- 


i ui omaij-fjui lOToaea wicQ offerJOgS. (See 

1883 Gazetteer, page 65). ^ ^ 

Jainism is only found in the towns among at the well-to-do 
traders; the folbwors of this religion are very careful not to 
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C' destroy animal life, in their food aud drink, and to keep the long 
Papulatioa. fasta which are prescribed. 

The MnbammadaDs are mostly Sunnis; there are also Sbiae 
in the Delhi Ci^ and in Sonepat and Ballabgarh towns and in 
fbe lower portion of the Dabar in the Ballabgarh Tahsil* The 
Muhammadans bare also a few villagea scattered over the other 
parts of the district and ars mostly converts from Hinduism. The 
Muhammadan element is strong in the towria of Delhi, Faridabad 
and Sonepat. 

SapHvmiotiL There are numerous superstitionB. It is held unlucky to start 
on a journey eastward on Monday and Saturday, westward on 
Sunday and Thursday, northwaid on Tuesday aud Wednesday, 
southward on Thursday, On starting on a jonmey it is deemed 
fortunate to meet a sweeper, a woman with a child, some cue carry¬ 
ing water, or a Khati or iKli with flowers, a horseman, a vessel 
of milk, curd or ghi, vegetables and sugar. It is considered unlucky 
to meet a Brahman, a man with a bare head, any person weeping, 
or vessel broken in a person's hand, a cart, a ieli^ a snake, an empty 
ghjip'a. To bear the sound of crying or to hear a person anee^mg 
while on a journey is else considered unlucky. It is unfortunate 
for a mare to drop a foal in Sawan and a buffalo to calve in ^agh* 

Eo:i«stBS There are five churches or chapels for Christian worship,' — ' 
“ ■ Church df Englands. tit, (fames’ Church is the parish church, the in¬ 
cumbent being a Chaplain on tlie Indian Establishment. St. Stephen’s 
Church, built and malDtained by the Cambridge Mission for the use 
of the Indian ChriatianSj is situated in Mission Church Hoad, Delhi: 
the services are conducted in Urdu. At Mauaa Fatehpur Beri 
four miles hoyond Mahrauli is a small chapel (dedicated to St. B. 
D. W. Francis) built by the Cambridge Mission for the use of the 
Christian Colony established there. The congregation amounts 
to 71, and is under the tutelage of a lay teacher, 

Wentfon/ormisi.—The Baptist Mission Chapel is in the Chandni 
Chowk where services are also conducted in Urdu. 

Homan Catholic.~-Ths church is situate between the Delhi Bank 
and the R^way in the charge of a chaplain: the numbers of the 
congregation vary according to dominant religion of the regiment 
supplying the detachment for the Fort. 

St, James’ Church built by Col. James Skinner, C. B,, is 
remarkable for Its architecture, being in the form of Greek Cross 
Burmoimted by a high dome, which indicates the position of the 
Kashmir Gate in all views of the city from the Hidge and fi-om 
the noi*th. The graves of Colonel Skinner and of various members 
of his family lie to the north side of the church: among these 
graves is that of Mr. William Fraser, Commissioner of Delhi, 
murdered in 1385, In the soutli'Cast corner of the churchyard is 
the grave of Sir T. T. Metcalfe, the builder of Metcalfe House j and 
near the south*west comer of the church is the old gilded baU and 
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cross, bearing marks of bullets fired at it in 1857, In front of — 
the chnrch is a memorial cross and inside it are a number of ^opnlatioii. 
memorial tablets. 

The Mission of the S. P. G, in Delhi, now combined with the Thas.p.o, 
Cambridge l^lission, owes its origin to the zeal of some members of camtiidgBi 
the congregation of St. James’ Church, who between 1850 and Uiitua, 
1853 raised the large sum of Rs. which they made over to 

the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. The Society made 
a further grant of Els. 8(1,000 and in February 1354 sent out the 
first Missionaries, the Rev. J. S. Jaokson and A. R, Hubbard, both 
graduates of Cambridge. Before their arrival, however, the first 
two leading converts had been baptized in 1852: their names 
deserve record. One of them, Dr. Chimman Lai, was an Assist¬ 
ant Surgeon and the other, Professor Ramcbandra, baoamo well- 
known as a writer on mathematics, and was successively Professor 
of Mathematics in the Delhi College and tutor to the Maharaja of 
Patiala. In 185? Mr. Hubbard, and two younger men,^ Mr. D, K. 

Sandy 9 and Mr. Lewis Roch, who had just joined the Mission, with 
Dr. Chimman Lai and two ministers of the Baptist Mission, the 
Rev, Wilayat Ali and .J, Mackay, were killed, by the rebels, aiid 
the Mission totally destroyed. Mr. Jackson’s life was saved be¬ 
cause ilbhealth had driven him from Delhi shortly before the 
Jlutiny. 

After the rc-capture of the city in September 1857 the work 
was kept together by a small band of Native ChTiatians and en- 
quirers, until, at the beginning of 1859, the foundations of the 
Mission were re-laid with much careful forethought by the Rev. 

T. Skelton, Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, in 1860 the 
Mission was joined by the Rev. R. R. Winter, of Hertfoi'd Coll., 

Oxford, in 1862 by the Rev. J . E. Wlntly of Queen's Cambridge, 
and in 1867 by the Rev. U, C. Crowfoot, Fellow of Jpus, Oxford, 

In addition to eduoational work among all classes, with presiching 
and other religious teaobing in the basars and of the city, 

one of Mr. Skelton’s first efforts was to raise funds for a church 
to Ije built in memory of the English and Indian Christians who 
had lost their lives in the Mutiny, After unavoidable delay, 
occasioned by the severe famine of 1860-61, the foundation stone 
of St. Stephen's Memorial Church was laid by Dr. Cotton, Bishop 
of Calcutta, in March 1866, and the building was first opened for 
service on the tenth anniversary of the Mutiny, May llth, 1867. 

In 1863 Mr. Winter began medical work among the women 
and children. Subsequently a dispensary with a few rooms for 
in-patients was opened in the Chandni Chowk, and a class opened 
for the training of native women as nurses. In 1873-74, with a 
view to increasing the points of dirs^ct contact with the people, 
the city and suburbs were mapped out into eight divisions, some¬ 
what on the model of Eoglish parishes, while the country round 
reaching bo R^wari, Karnal and Rohtak was divided into sis 
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CH AF C. Jitiigaioxi distiictfl, of whictj iiowevor, only two with then' centres 
Population, of work in Msbmult and Alipur are in this Diatrict. An event 
of great importance for the stability and growth of the Miasion 
took place in 1877, when the Mission was strongly reinforced 
by a body of Missionariea, chosen in the TTniversity of Cambridge 
and lai-gely supported by the S. F. G. This Mission owes its 
origin to the efforts of some leading members of the Cambridge 
University, who thought that the time was come for the Universi¬ 
ties bo take a more prominent part in eTangalising India, They 
believed their object would be beat obtained by a body of men 
living and working.together as a brotherhood, whose endeavotira 
should be direcied to higher edcuation (especially of Christian boys 
and 3‘Onng women), the tiaining of Christian agents for education¬ 
al and evartgelistic work, literaly work, and general contact rvith 
the more thoughtful natives. At the iavitation of tbo Scciety foi' the 
Propagiitidn of the Gospel, who also came forward with liberal pecu¬ 
niary help, Delhi w^is selected as affording a most suitable sphere for 
I'ealieing the above-mentioned object, and the Mission was Htai ted 
ill India under Rev. E. Bickeistefch, Fellow of l^embroke College, 
in 1377 with the title of the Cambridge Mission to the North India, 


The Memorial stone of a hospital for women, erected in tb^ 
Chandni Chowk in memory of Mrs. Winter, was laid by Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Conn aught, on January 18th, lfiH4. It 
opened in 1335 by Lady Dnfferin, and in 1895 a frontage 
having been obtained in the Chandni CHiowk the building was 
extended from designs made by Sir Swinton Jacob of Jaipur. 


In 1891 the death of the Rev. R, R. Wiuter who had for 30 
}'cars been the Head of the Delhi Mission and bo whose activity 
the organisation of the Mission was mainly due, led to a re-con¬ 
stitution of the working basis of the Mission. The Rev. G. A. 
Lefroy, then Head of the Cambridge Mission was appointed Head 
of the Delhi Mission and from (hat time forward the whole work 
of the ^lission in all its branches has been practically in the hands of 
the Cambridge brotherbood which, with the original organisation, 
foi'm one Mission carried on since that date under the title of The 
8. P. G. and Cambridge Mission in Delhi and tho South Punjab." 
On Hr. Lefroy's succession to the see of Lahore in 1899, bis 
place was taken by the Rev. B. B. Allnutt, the present Head. 


The work of 

Rer. S B Ailhult, tSTS. 
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,1 U. A. I'lTloiit l^iSHi. 
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the Mission is cajTjed oa by clergymen and 
University gradoates of whom a list is 
given in the margin. Of these the Rev, 
rt. Ghose is an Indian, there are 14 
Zendna and Medical Missionary Ladies 
in the B. P. G. and Cambridge Mission 
who are working in Delhi. 
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Besides tliese, one Cambridge Missionary is st4)tioncd at the i C 

Branch Mission at Rohtnk (opened in 1894), the ttoT, H. Carlyon Fopnlation 
(1877.) 

Tho foliowiQff e<1iicat!onaI institotioiiB are carried on by the 
Mission, the most important of which will receive notice in Ch^ter Br*Mh. 
in, Section 3,1. St. Stephen’s College with 170 pupils, a High 
School and sis branches with 600 lx>ys, 2 hostels for College and 
School Non-Christian students numbering over 100 at the present 
time, a Chriatitin Boys* Boarding School in the S. P, G. Compound 
with 45 lx>ys, and ten schools for poor boys (mostly of the Chamnr 
caste) with 300 boys Insides the general work in the city and 
country districts. « 

Work among the women, besides the medicn! work already 
mentioned, is cairiod on as follows - A Christian Girls Boarding 
School with GO irirls, studying up to the Middle Vernacular Stand¬ 
ard, a Christian Girls* Industrial School witli 46 girls, who are 
taught sewing, eninning, lace and ^asvla work, and shoe embroi¬ 
dery ; two city schools for Hindu and Muhaminf^an girls with 100 
girUfbesiiJes 50 zenina piipila. A recent addition to the female 
institutions is St. Mary’s Home for convalescent converts and 
teachers, opened in 1900. This has also, since tlio famine of 
liiOO, taken a number of orphan children, numbering now about 
20. The total number of .Christians in the Delhi Mission on 
December Slst, 1008 was 1,17K The decrease since the statistics 
were given in 1884 is due to the large falling away in 1887 of a 
number of nominal adherents, but since then there have been 246 
adult baptisms. 

Further information on the medical work of this Mission is ^ 

to be found in Chapter I Hi liection J. 

In 1814, the Rev. John Uharaberlum, a Baptist Missionary, 
then employed by the Begum ibamm, at Sirdbana, as a tutor to 
her son. visited Delhi for the first time. During tho six weeks 
Mr. Chamberlain remained in the city, he preached daily without 
molestation. He subsequently returned to Sirdhana, Mid thence 
to Seram pur, where he remained. From 1815 to 1818, preaching 
was carried on by Mr. Kerr, a Baptist gentleman, assisted by three 
native converta. In the latter year, Delhi was recognized as a 
Mission Station in connection with the B^tist Missionary Society 
in London, and a Missionary, the Rev. J. T, Thompson was direct 
ed to assume charge of it. He arrived at Delhi on the 3rd^ April 
1818, and continued to reside there (with a few breaks) till bis 
death in 1850- The first baptism which took place in Delhi 
(1821) was that of a Kaj put woman who afterwards became the 
wife of a French Officer in the service o! the Begum Samru. At 
the close of 1822, an aged Brahmin followed her esampie, in the 
next year another native was baptized, end in 1825 four Euro- * 
peans and a Brahmin joined the Church. In 1826 the Church 
consisted of eleven persons. In 1845 a chapel was erected near 
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CH-^IC, the Royal Palaes for the uae of the converts. Mr, Thompson 

Popnlatiou died on the 27th Jnne 1850 and from that time to 1854 Delhi 
remained nnoccnpied till the Eov. Wahiyat Ali, a native convert, 
was sent from Chitoura to carry on the work. In March 1856 
the Rev. J, Mackay arrived. Both these gentlemen together with 
the widow and two daughters of Rev, J. T. Thompson, were mur¬ 
dered in the mutiny of the following year. 

Since the ei?tablishment of the Mission in 1818 up to this time 
nSoG), about siity persons had been baptisted, and a native 
Church fomrf, schools for both Hindus and Muhammadans had 
been started in the city, and the translation of the New Testament 
and Paalnis, and several Irncts into Hindi and a Hindi-Kngliah 
Dictionary had been printed. The Rev. James Smith, Baptist 
Miiision Society, on his return to India in 1858, in^mediately 
proceeded to Doibi. 

On his aTrival there he found only four persons (one native) 
fomerly connected with the church, the rest had been killed or 
scattered, Mr. SToitb imiuedistely recommenced daily Sareir 
preacliing and teaching in the bashs. The chapel, which bad been 
greatly injureil by the rebels, w^as repaired and re-ofionecl for 
divine service. The work w^ns very successful, the first year 
especially, amongi^t the cliaittOTS. Seven Primnry Schools were 
opened by Mr, Smith for the benefit especially of the cLildi an 
of the lower cls&sfs. Preaching in their bastis was also carried 
on systematically. Dnritig the year ninety-four Christians were 
baptized (including ten Huropenns), and a now chapel erected in 
the Chandni Chowk, Up to 1874 Mr, Smith was assisted tempo¬ 
rarily by several Baptist Missionaries. In that year he was joineii 
bv the Rev. R. F, Guyton, and in the following year by the Rev* 
W. Carey, h. s., who^ established the Medical Mission that has 
ever since formed an important part of the Society’s operFitions in 
Delhi. In 1831 the Rev. Herbert J, Thomas joined the Mission, 
which two years later lost the energetic leadership of its virtual 
founder, the Rev, James Smith, But though retired from active 
Service iu the scones of his 24 years* labours, Mr, Smith, by ever 
ready counsel and occasional visits showed bis unabated interest 
in the work until his death in November J896. Mr, Guyton 
also retired in 1889. Mr. H, J, Thomas was joined in the 
autumn of 1885 by the Rev. Stephen 3. Thomas, and in the follow- 

E, Crudgiugton, formerly in 
the Congo Mission in Equatorial Africa, and again in 1593 by 
the John I. Haaier, a, a,, who remained in Delhi until 1904. 
Mr. Crudgington was compelled to return to England through 
lU-health in 1905. The present staff (1910) consists of Eevs. J, 
iliomas, S. S. Thomas, Joel Waiz Lall, m. a., m. o. l., who was 
ordained in. 1898 ; and C. B. Young, m. a , who came in 1906. 

From the first preaching and teaching has been vigoronsly 
carried on in the villages aronnd Delhi, on both sides of the river 
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Jamnt'i. In 1895 the work in and aronnd Palwal in 
Gurgaon District, until then an out-station of tha Delhi Mission, fapalatioiL 
was separated off and Formed into one independent station with 
its own missionaries. And now in 1910 the work in tlio neighbour¬ 
hood of Barant and Chapranli in the Meerut District, with its 
converts, schools, and staff of workers is being similarly separated 
to form an independent station under the Rev. D, T, Morgan. 

The total nnml>er of communicants in the uatire Christian 
Church in 1909 was 429 including 165 to be transferred to the 
newly formed independent station of Baraut. 

Another branch of Christian work carried on by the Baptist 
Mission is that of selling scriptures and other religious books. 

For several y^ars past the monthly average of scripture portions 
sold by the Colporteurs, Preachers, and others has amounted to 
over 160, and of Christian books and tracts too from GOO to 800, 

A prominent feature of the operations of the Mission since B‘piTrt va- 
its re-establishment iifler the Mutiny, has been its efforts jq ®®**'*' 
educate and evangelise the rhetKiors^ who form so large a part of 
the communities in and around Delhi. Besides the eight schools 
for this class of boys and the mcAtat's carried on in the Meenrt 
Division of the United Frovinces, there are Hve in the city and 
suburbs, and oue in Parana Qila. In all, rather more than 800 
boys are being taught the elementary subjects prescribed by the 
Punjab Government for the ffve Standards of Indigenous Schools. 

For some years prior to 1882 a Boarding School for the sons 
of Native Christians was established, in order to give boys of 
promise a further education than was possible in the Elementary 
Schools above alluded to. Iti tliat year the Rev. Guyton started 
in connection therewith rraining Classes for School Teachers and 
Theological students. This latter Department has been developed 
and has now become the Training Institution for preachers for the 
whole of the Baptist Missionary Society’s Stations, in the Urdu 
and Hindi speaking parts of North India. This Training Insti> 
tution was at first carried on in the Hall and Class Rooms erected 
for the purpose near the Misaion premises at Naqqar Ehana on 
the side of the maidan in 1885, bat was removed in 1895 to pre^ 
mises rented in the Civil Lines. It is now under the charge of 
the Rev. Stephen S. Thomas, the Friuoipa], assisted by the Rev. 

J, W, Lall, M.A. 

In 1865, Mrs. Smith, wife of the Rev. James Smith, of the m ti^ s*®. 
Baptist Mission, Delhi, recogniring the fact that in consequence of to«. 
the social customs of the country a large number of women could 
not be reached by ordinary missionarjr eflorts, resolved if possible 
to gain access to some of these ladies in their seclusion and take to 
them the instruction they so greatly needed. 

Airs. Smith was assisted in these endeavours by two Indian 
Christian women, one of whom was Fatima the widow of Wald vat 
Ali, who fell a martyr during the mutiny, ^me diMculty was 
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expenencGd at first, but the desire for instnietion which the Tiaitora 
created soon spread, and in 1867, 35 zenanas were regularly 
visited and a school for Muhammadan girls and women opened, to 
which about 36 came. The sennna workers then numbered 2 
Europeans and 5 Indian women. After a few years it was found 
desirable to close this school. 

% ‘ 

In December 1871 Miss Fryer was sent from England as a 
zeniiDa teacher; she introduced and mught the fine point la^ 
work which haa gained prizes in several Indian Exhibitions. T^ 
number of houses visited has increased to 70. 


fn December 1875 Miss Thorn reached Delhi, and com¬ 
menced medical work in conjunction with senAna visiting. The 
usefulness of such work is too well known to need comment. The 
Government vaccinators in those early years found the medical 
miasionsry, plus a good mnaicsl box, most helpful. Frightened 
parents whose one idea waa to hide their little ones were lured to 
the Mission House and, while listening with a'onder to the music 
which played Itself, their children were peacefully vaccinated. 

Until 1876 the work of the Baptist Zent'ma Mission was 
entirely amongst Muhammadans since then the attitude towanla 
female education has changed slightly and other pupils are being 
taught. During that year Invitatiom were i^eived from several 
Hindu familit‘3 and the interest amongst them increased so rapidly 
that Hindu pupils now exceed, in numbers, the Mubammadans. 
Amongst them there are many especially in the buniah caste who 
possess great aptitude for learning and in their interest a par da 
school wa.s opened in 1883. From this school two girls passed 
I be Boy’s Middle School Examination in 1687, a feat which no 
partia pupil in Delhi has since accomplished. Their success 
brought offers of silver medals from several prominent Hindu 
gentlemen who said very truly that the gitis had done their com¬ 
munity hoimur, NeTeHheless they utterly refused to allow the 
girls of their own families similar educational advantages. The 
present number in the three par da schools is only 115: blieee 
schools are under Government inspection with grants and scholar¬ 
ships according to results. 


I 


Zenana pupils are plentiful only limited by the power to 
visit. Their numbers are no indication of a real desire for know¬ 
ledge seeing that the pupil herself makes the smallest effort to 
obtain it. There is also work carried on amongst the cAomanits in 
different parts of the city, ibe women are gathered in groups in their 
ba 4 ti 8 for instruction and there is a school especially for the girls. 

Two years prior to the eommeooemont of zenana work, that 
is in 1863, a Boardiog School was commenced in the Baptist Mis¬ 
sion compound for the daughters of Native Christians who lived 
at a distance. It was under the care of Mrs. Parsons, the wife 
of one of the Bantist Missionaries. It opened with 3 girls. They 
were taught Ut 0 U| Hindi, English, cooking and other domestic 
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dotaea. It was aftei warda romoved to a hired house in Daryagauj, CHAP, I. C, 
with an increasie of numbers. In 1383 the present permanent pop^ilJtjoo 
dwelling place was biuit by Mias Wells of Nottingham, adjoining 
the Baptist Zenana Migsion House, 

The school now numbers 117 boarders, of whom 68 are 
orpharifl. Orphans have always been taken by the Misajon and have 
proved most iatisfactoiy, none of them ever express the sligtitest 
^sireto return to the old heathen life. The girls are some of them, 

^ined as pupU teachurs, some sent as students to the .Medical 
School, Bf>me become nurses, and all ultimately marry. Of the 
Medical Students, on© obtained the Viceroy’s Medal in the 
GoToinment School at Agra, and was in charge of the Dufferin 
Hospital in Delhi fur many years. Four others are in practice 
elsewhere. 


Evaugulistic work is carried on in the Delhi District in the 
cold season, the Missionary and Biblewomen living in tents and 
getting everywhei^e a hearty welcome, There is work also at 
Shahdftra^ ShahmardAn, Fahurganj, and I'uraiia Qila, The Titality 
of the Delhi Mission has proved itself iu the establishment of 
vigorous stations at Bhiwaui aud Palwal. In 1887 Miss Angus, 
after 5 years* work her© opened a Zeuana Mission at Bhiwani. 

She was joined there by Miss Theobald {algo from Delhi) in 1890. 

Besides zenanas and schools they have now a hospital with two 
doctors. Miss Theobald has received the Kai®ir-hHind m^al for 
famine relief work. Misses. Fletcher and Alien removed from Delhi 
to Palwal in 1SS9, and were compelled almost immediately to open 
a dispensary, though neither of them had much medical knowledge. 

There is now a hospital with two doctors, nurses, etc. Much of 
their attention has ala'ays been given to the villages which are 
visited more or less all the year. In two villages there are dispea- 
Biiriesalso, " Sunday Schools ” held on 'lueaday and Friday, re¬ 
spectively, with an attendance of 160 to 200 boys and gtrla. These 
wore commenced at the request of the villagers. 

Informatiouconcerning theBapiist MissionHospitalwillfae u.pHit 
found in Chapter III, Section J.—Medical. 

Hwpital. 

The population may be classified unde 
follows i— 

L Agrktiltoral 

2* IndimtriEil and Comtnorcial 

3. TraiiBpctrtEiig 

4. Baiikmg, Brokemge, tic. 

5. Professional 

6. Administration 

7. Tndorpsndent 

8. PorBOnal servants 

0. Olliers (cbiodj onskiJl^ labpunerB) 

Total 


tbc mam heads us OMupaiii'iiita. 

Table 17, 
Vv% S. 

*** 89» 
vv. 2-4 
... 2 1 

2‘6 

. i« 0'& 

2*0 

... 4-0 


100 per cent, 
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The men of tho agriculturHl population ave employed in 
. agricnltiii’al field work and in taking- tbeir graii^ in carts to tte 
nearest market. They rise before dawn and go to plough in the 
fields. In the hot weather the work begins at about 3> and 
goes on till about 10 

The women of the agricultural population also assist in the 
lighter work of husbandry but never do any ploughing or work 
on the wells. They feed and water the cattloi prepare oilcake 
(M-ni), milk the cows, make butter, sweep out the bousej bring tSe 
water, prepare food for the family j eoHect cow*dung, grind the 
com and even help the reapers. Thus the wife of a Jafc has often 
more to do than her husband. Say ads aud Muhammadan Rajputs 
who observe the pt^rdu system have not the same advantages in 
this respect: their women cannot give such help owing to their 
being confined to household duties. 


The uon-agricnltui al population require no special deBcription. 


The divisions of time or hours of the day are as follows 


(IJ ^—Posar 

(2),—Pih“ phathi or iari^ 

(4) .—Kalcmar 

(5) ,—Dopa/tar dm 

( 6 ) .—hua din 
{7J,— Titra pahar 
(8b—Ptckfa paAar 

(9) —HaTidian ka waki 
or 

feel w^ikt 


= 4 ghtiris before break of day^ 

... ^ The hoTstiiig of the yellow dawn, 

... = Time of taking tho early raoni- 

ing choiA 

... = Tima of the morning meal. 

Notm. 

... = 1 i or 2 r. u. 

... = About 3 r. H. 

,,, = From then to sundowiK 

■■*(= A ghari or i a ^hart after 
f sunset- 


(10).— Paha^ rai gay a 

(12b —Adki tat 
(13 ).—Paharka iaTka 


... — About 9 r. It. 

... = Sleepiug time. 

= Midnight. 

== A pa/iar ahort of dawn. 


The local names of the days of the week arc, beginning with 
Mondajt SomwciVt Mangal^ Budkf Bnhaspat^ Sstjtr, Smkhar, 
and the word for these is bar (Panjabi war or var). The day of 
the month is the month being as usual* divided into two 

periods of fifteen days each {pandramm), the fortnight while the 
moon is crescent being sudi^ and tho waniDij time bath ; the badi is 
reckoned as the first* Once in three years comes the intercalary 
month* hundf which, when it comes in Sawarty Bkadapf Katakt or 
Maght is reputed to bring a famine with it, as affirmed in the 
lines 


the y^f with two months Sawan, BhadoUj Kaiakj or Magh, go 
and sail your gold omamonta and bay gtain.” 
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Tho bulk of the food eaten by jjamfikiars consists of CH AP- L C. 

made fTom fiour : tho well-to^do people consume wlieut fl-our, but the Popdlatian, 
poorer classes have to content themselves with flour mode from tho 
cheapest grain of the moment. In the cold weather beginning in 
October tho agriculturist will eat joitutr or maize miied up with 
some gresii food: as the rabi harvest ripens by April thejmrar is 
changed for the grains in season; wheat alone, or mised, for the 
rich, barley or b^har for the poor. Bajra breod is also good for 
the cold weather: rioe is a lua^ury. Milch produce in tho shape of 
milk and ghi is consumed all the year round: coarse vegetables 
such ns onions and turnips are rauoli appreciated aud are consumed 
regularly by those who can aSbrd them, ilent is uot eaten at all 
by tbe orthodox Hindus and not openly by the unorthodox; 
Muhammadans cat meat ao far as means allow, but tbe main meat* 
eaters are the lower classes of village menials. 

Meals are taken twice in the day—in the moroing about ten, 
and in the evening somewhei^ about seven or eight. If a man, 
however, has hard work, he eats something* either bread or 
khichri made from bajra, or datga of viokiai, or dalya of jutrar or 
fassi, or ch!td) before starting for his work, or half an hour 
after he has begun it. If he is well-off, he may treat himself to 
a sweetmeat ball (fadii) of pwr, til, and wheat meal. This is 
coneidercd a morning comforter, and very strengthening. His 
moroing meal will bo brought by his wife or daughter, or some 
other woman of his family, or a boy; his food being washed down 
by drink from the well, or if none is near, a pond, or he may 
have brought water from his house. The aommdaiv li® tirell-to-do 
or poor, will generally have green food for part of his daily^ diet. 

When this is mixed with meal, be calls it sug, when it is the 
simple plant boiled in water its name is blivji. This last is made 
often from the tender plant of the pantrei' (Cassia occident>iiiB, see 
Punjab plants, p, 02), but this is only in tbe beginning of the mins 
afterwa^s, when the fibres of the plant get strong and tough, it 
becomes unfit for such use. 

Gw when it has to be bought, is eaten as a luxury in the cold 
weather by men. weU-tO'do; but if a is making gur at his 

kolhu, both he and his family will generally turn the product to 
domestic use in the different stages of its making. His shivering 
urchins standing in the frosty air of the early January morning 
over a smouldering fire near the gwgoi, will be nibbling the long 
stalks {paehgaDda), and the raw juice will be mixed by tbe good 
wife with rice {ran M khir), and served up as a savoury dish for 
the husband at his early morning meal, or mixed with milk it Is a 
warming drink (taomri). Again when the boiling is going on, and 
the gur is neatly mode, a favourite comestible u obtained by 
mixing it with milk, and boiling it to a thin consistency. This, 
which is called si^tra, is eaten with bread, much os we eat honey. 

* Sa#i iQi^tuif but m LfaiAidDw lE *ad (wtioh ii, itnfilJ^ freih 
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Pcod. 


[Pabx 


chap.lg; 

Painlatiaiii 


Men, women and children eat fehe earns food. The full food 
for a roan is a ^er; the women ^norallj aa maob aa the maiii and 
no woIlde^l^ for jour good Jat wife ia bj no means a laay creature 
or devoid of muscle. Wheu young, she draws water for her 
family, it being conaidered a shameM thing that a tnan BhouJd do 
this office for himself; he will avoid the ehaupol in taking water 
home. Young women and old alike spend an hour or two in 
grinding, early in the morning. Going through the yUlage in the 
early dawn or dark, very often the only sound ia that of the 
woman’s industry at the mill* Five sers is an ordinary task, but 
if need be she can grind ten. 

The ^aeral ways of cooking food are: (1) roti ; (2) dalya ; (S) 
k^ickrt. The peculiarity of dalytt^ which is generally made ftom 
wheat, jcnvar, makhii^ is that the grain ia bmleed rather than 
ground; it is then thrown into boiling water in a cauldron (/madi) 
and boiled with salt and dal of tnntiy or moth, Khichri is made 
from fiajVa mixed with rtiung ki dal and pounded in a mortar; when 
this is fine it is thrown into a vessel in the same way as dalya, but 
is cooked longer, and it should be cooked slowly ; it should he 
thick enough to stick on a wall when thrown there. Dal is made 
of mvttg, math and vrd : the grain used for the purpose is merely 
split up, not ground. It is considered better to make the bread, 
one part of chhanm, with two of wheat, salt being mixed also ; 
this is called mist by zamindar», bemi in towns. The thick t-ofi, 
made from wheat alone, is called pdni k{ rcU ; the thin, like our 
fhhapaiit made after rolling out, is called phulka or manda. 

The following estimate of the consumption of food by the 
people is a fair one:— 

Estimate of food coRaamsd in a year by an average Jamily of 

five 
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Delhi Dibteict*] Dress. [Pabt A. 

The ordinary working dreas of the Hindu namiridair is only CHAP I. c. 
the the dhoti (ninth worn round the loins and middle), and pop^liooii. 

the ^»>ai'r, a short vest with sleeves. Sometimes he takes the 
Aramari off at work, especially in the hot weather * but he will 
always wear it when cutting wheat, to save hb body, moist with 
perspiration, from the dust coming out of the falling sheaves. On 
occasions of ceremony, however, such as a holiday, at a fair, or a 
marring he wilt put on a longer coat called angarihat which 
comes down below the knees, and in the cold weather this is often 
lined like a rma,i with cotton stuffing. This garment sometimes 
takes the f^ame pattern too as cur razais, and then has a rather 
comical effect; at others it is a gorgeous blue or purple which 
strikes the eye from a diEtance. The ohadar too or cloak is worn 
across the shoulders over the angarkhn and is really the most 
picturesque part of the z(i‘>ntndar*>f costiimo. In the cold weather 
he wears a rasa wound about him like a cloak PaijamaSf 

i.A, troasers tight below the knee and very loose at the hips, are 
worn by ]ux.unous persons. The only difference in the boy’s dress, 
as compared with the man's is that h'e wears a langoti round his 
middle instead of the dhofi^ which is assumed when the boy is chang¬ 
ing into the young man at 17 or IS years of age. The women 
wear the gag^a (also called fiiiri or ZaAnffa), or loose drawers ; the 
anj^F, a short-sleeved vest which cover the breast but leaves the 
chest partly bare and the abdomen wholly so i and the or An a or 
cloak-veil which comes over the head and body too. The and 
arAaa in the caso of well-tonio samtndars are often handsomely 
made of fine linen. 

The Muhammadan mmtncfa wears the same clothes as the 
Hindu, and even fastens his pagri in the same way, so that it is 
not always easy to discern one from the other by his appearance: 
his iT'ffnati or anjarMa, however, is fastened differently, the Hindu 
fastening on bis right side, and the Mohnmmadan on his left. 

The MuWnm an an women wear tight trousers (pat/afnajr) and in 
place of the angi and hirlt. which is longer than the other, coming 
down over the stomach and wsist, the chest too is covered. Their 
costume is completed by the orAiaa, the only differenoe being in the 
pimvailing colour ; a Muhammadan is very fond of bine; the 
Hindu inclines to saffron. The Muhammadan boy, like his Hindu 
neighbour, weers a ktngad, instead of d/udi, otherwise he dresses 
like bU fathei% Shoes are worn by both sexes of all ages, but a 
Xdmtndnr generally fiiids the bare foot best for a long journey, in 
which cose he carries his shoes in his hand. These shoes are rough 
and clumsy, being furnished by the village chamar who generally 
gets grain at the harvest as payment for his total services without 
going into det»ils; if, however, he is paid in cash, the price of 
a pair of shoes is about a rupee; if especially good, rather more, 
lliey are made of buffalo, cow or bullock hide (the Hindn not ob- 
jectiug to use the leather in this way), and last abont four months; 
the zamhidar genercJly requires three pairs in the year. 


CHAP. L C- 
Fopalatipn. 


Wqided'h 
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Tbe taste for cloth raanufactiirod in Europe and for clothes 
of an Enghsb cut, OHpeoially waist-coats and coats, has spread 
considerably of recent years. ITie women still dress in country 
cloth but the majority of men's clothes are usually of bonir cloth. 

Hindus and Muhammadans alike wear ornaments in the 
ear and nose, on the forehead and croivn of the head, the neck, 
chest, upper arm, and wrist katai or jsOTiticftn), thumb {aiipu(A«) 
and linger, aukle (/atitna) and toe ). Gold is not worn on 

the foot, but any of the other ornaments may be made of it if the 
wearer is rich enough to afford it: for the most part, however, 
the material is siWer; poor people have them of pewter (ranp) 
or boll-metal The number of the different kinds is very 

large, but it will be enough to mention those most commonly 
worn. 

{!),■—On the crown of the head, on the choti, is worn a 
silver or bell-metal ornament alao called c/wfj. 

This is not now in fashion among the better samindars : the 
poorer caste still keep it np ^ a bell-motal choU costs five or six 
Hnnaq ; for sUvor ornaments the price including the making ivp is, 
as a rule, Ke. 1 per tola; Muhammadans have the same name for 
the chvti and use it without any reference to caste. 

(2) .—On the forehead is mtinh ka, ao*, a chain oruamont 

fastened on the top of the head, and ooming down on 
eaqh aide round to the ear where it joins the earring. 
The Muhammadans wear it, and use the name, 

(3) .<—The earnng for tlie Hindu is the fiait and for the 

Muhammadan, ^^ufnha : the shapes of the body of 
the ornament are slightly different, and the little balls 
are hung from it in different fashion, the bait having 
three balls, QGvg^ii, in a chain, and theyftnmJta having 
no chain, but the ball immediately pendent from the 
main part. The ear also is differently pierced: the 
Hindu has a hole in the lobe and in the outer rim at 
the top; the Muhammadan has some 15 or 20 per¬ 
forations all the way up the cartilage. 

—Por the nose there is the jtiiiA, a name common to 
Hindus and Muhammadansi it is a ring ornamented 
with a picture, generally of a parrot for Hindus, or 
imitation jewels. The Muhammadan wears the 
imitation jewels, but not pictures. 

(5) .—On the neck is the /ian«Za or the usual horse- 

ahoe shape, worn alike by iluhammadana and 
Hindus. 

(6) .—On the diest the women wear the jAaJra, which may 

be a rupee or other ornament hung on a Btrmg 
round the neck. 
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(7^^,—On the upper arm is the hazrihand, a jointed ring, and CHAP- I C. 
tadd {*d' pronounced very heavy) a broad piain ring. 

The Muhammadana wear only the firatj Hindus both. 

(8) .—On the wrist is the mafri or frankin', worn genera!ly 

by Hindus only. SometimeSj however, the Muham¬ 
madans also Wear it. The Muhammadan speciality 
here is the uauifiri, a bracelet of uine pieces strung 
on a string: the ianyui is all one piece. 

(9) .—'l‘he thumb ring with mirror (am) is worn alike by 

Hindus and Muhammadatis. 

(10) ,—Finger rings are worn (aftiiwiAt) on any finger by 

both classes. 

(11) .—On the ankle is tho pazeb (or foot ornament), a ring 

with pendent balls, alike for Hindus and Muhamma¬ 
dans, 

112).~-Oq the toes there are the cJudli and bichtio, for Hin¬ 
dus, The Muhammadans wear only the first, which is 
plain, while the other has three bars of raised work. 

Tho chatla is worn on any toe, but when the ticftna 
is used it occupies the second, third and fourth. 

All these are worn by women only—men, whether Hindu or owia’ 
Muhammadan, wear the following 

(1),—On the chest the iora or inntftjio made up of five 
chains with two blocks (einff/tarfl) where they fasten. 

The chains bang in front, the blocks settle down on 
the top of the cheat on each side. 

MV—The Hindu may wear a i-oaary (ms?c), one bead of 
. gold and the next of coral, the Muhammadans do not 
wear this. 

(3),—Both wear the kate on the wrist, a plain bracelet, or 
ornamented, it may bo with some representation of 
a lion. 

—There is the signet ring (moir) worn by ^ or rather 
possessed by all i it is not seldom kept in the j:agri, 

(5).—The big toe, wliether belonging to a Hindu or Muham¬ 
madan, may get a ckalla. 

Though these ornaments are said to belong to men, it is not 
a common thing to see a Hindu ssmindxv wearing them unless he 
is a dandy or dissolute fellow. Very few of the better class use 
them. Boys wear them up to about eighteen and earrings to boot, 
but leave them oS gradually as hair comes on the face. Earrings 
go first, then the bracelet t the youngster may keep the chest 
ornament a little longer if he likes, but he will get tmked about 
and perhaps laughed at if he wears ornaments when he has become 
a father. , 
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CHAP. t. c. 
Popidctleiti. 


Tbate is no great difference in the style of hoasosof Hindus and 
ilnhntninadaQS. The main thing that causes variations is the 
pecuniary condition of the hoiise-hdders. The best way of noting 
the different parts of the zamindaTS^ dwelling will be to give a 
rough description of a sample house belonging to a well-to-do Jat. 
In the village main street, its front will be a blank wall some ten 
or twelve feet high, with a door somewhere about the middle) 
Turn in here and you find yourself in the dahlij (or dahlij), which 
is a kind of porch; it is also called deorkt as in parts of the Pan jab, 
^is is roofed with rough wooden riiftcrs (itart'h and opens on the 
inner side on the courtyard of the house. If it is deep, it will have 
supporting pillars (tlwififi or si^un), supporting the main cross 
beam (e/tat/r) which runs along its length) In the dahlij^ horses 
and cows are fastened up, and the takht, a large seat, is often put 
there handy fnr a lounge or a meditative pull at the hiika. In 
our friend’s house, if yon look round to the left, t.e., the north end 
of the dafUij, you will see anchor or f/ian or manger put up in the 
corner, Tlua is generally a box-like erection made of earth; the 
(Aon for horses is, say, four feet high, the khor for cattle lower, 
either solid, or hoUow underneath to admit of an arched recess 
(tai) a convenience which a thrifty zamindar is very fond of, and 
will always get into walla and spare places when he can. At the 
right hand end of the khor is the Auudt, a hollow made in the top 
of the manger for the grain of the animfll (when he gets any). 
The rest of the manger is kept for fodder, and on the outside an 
edge is made either of wood or earth to prevent the food from 
falling when tossed about in eating. The inner door of the daMij 
is not generally exactly opposite the street door, but on one side, 
so as to make a screen for the dtauk where the women and chil¬ 
dren of the bouse pass much of their time, and, in the hot weather, 
sleep ; the cattle t^ stand about in it. Going across the yard, we 
come to an ante-room or verandab, roofed like the dhalij and lead¬ 
ing to inner rooms or koOiaa (also called oharas). In the corner 
of the da tan, or ia a comer of the inside room, will be the kothi 
or house-granary, made of hard earth well-mixed with chaff and 


cowdung, and built up very carefully by the women-folk a span 
hei^t at a time. It looks white and clean, and stands four feet 
high or more. A good wife will geuerslly adorn herAofAi with 
fantastic representations of peacocks, parrots, or other birds, done 
in chalk or with the red earth (psrAu), which is sold in the bazar : 
a big kathi will hold 50 maunds of grain, and an average one about 
30, Its lid is called pa Ann, The cooking of the fami^ is done in 
the da/flH, or, as is vor^ often the case, the room at the east 
end of the north dhlan will be open to it, and the cook-room there 
(rosoi). The rooms, which are here shown at the east end, are 
the principal rooms of the house. Their chief furniture will be 
ehar^is or one for each member of the family; one or two low 
stoolis for the women to sit on (pidAa); the cotton apinning wheel 
(cAarAAt), and the women’s clothea box, a wicker basket some two 
‘ feet high (poiiar)} the men’s clothes are itept in a locked box, 
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together irith omamenU anii paper a or other property of TOlije* CttAP. 1. c. 
There ia generally too a ckoj or fan made of roads, aiid ita joints popniaticm. 
faeteoed with leather. For getting on to the roof, which is used 
for stonog jfltpfflr stalks?, and sleeping in the hot weather, there is 
the parkaia^ a rough set of steps built np into the inner side of the 
dahlij. The water for household dtinking is kept in an earthen 
vessel {painSfi or n^atka) kept in the rami i it is brought twice 
daily, doming and evi^ningt by the women from tho village welL 

The roofs of the houses are flat so that there ia a space 
available for the storing of fodder, drying of grain and other 
agricultural produce, and in hot nights the men's ehatpais. Id 
the well-to-do villages houses are found with two stories, the 
upper one containing small chambers. 

The general name for houeebold vessels is bartan^ but this Hwn^oTd 
means properly aTiything TWfd or tfi (Aariwa— 
earthen vessels collectively are and the metal onea kaean- 

Taken separately there is first — 

L— Barina^<>i hmssld^gchi for &fiL$a1iiiaiia)| for cooking e2a£ and 
—of amall lid is 

2 .—Toknif of brass for Mcsabiians) for cooking rice and 

dt(iiyn““large, 

S.—Jhtna {d^g for iIiieRltiinr!&), the saine bat larger. 

4*— T^iali (n'JtMiii), of cauldron. 

5, —Bsln or hniora fpyala fnr MuMlmana}, of brans or tartri^for 

drinkiDg millf or when of a smaller 

6. —Lota Qt haTita for Mit3aldiqiis)i drinking v^sseis of brass^ 

7^ —very BOiEill Hko a tambhr in shape and abe—of 

8. —a brass spoon for atirriag the food being ouokoid 

9. —^Pamf {iahak for iiiisaimaiis) of braaSp a tray in which the Soar 

is roUod. before cooking. 

iO^—or chum, an ingenioys inBtmmont, which ho'WTCp h 
well known^ 

n,— Ta^a. An iron griddle on which tho bread is eookfid. 

iZ.'«ChfTOi^a. Tho iron ton^. 

There will, of ccurse, b« a grinding mill chakki to give the 
women something to do. 

The Hitidii thinks the corpse should be burned at once on the oiipMiJ o» 
death occurring, the unpleasantly suggestiTe reason being giyeti *'**'3*^ 
that if worms axe bred in the dean body than othor ammals sre 
burned with it. His nearest male relatiTW bathe the body, and 
put clean clothes on it with a efiadar (not shoes) covering the feet j 
a rough airetoher {ftinjn) is made and on it cotton is laid to make 
it soft, and it is shouldered by four near relatives who take it to 
tho cremation ground (Tjwtr^Aat or cAt/wnv() ; the eldest son or near* 
eat relative sets hre to the clothes, and a watcher is left by the 
hre three days to see that it does its firork ; be may be any relative 


Fairs, 
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C. gjoepti tlie sou'in-law (who is not of the same jot). The bones 
Fopalstoin. that remain unbnrnt are caUed phut^ but the name pi*operly is 
confined to the bones on the fingers and toes. It is a favourite 
act of filial piety to take the phut to the GangesT and if a man is 
well-to-do be will almost oertainly build a kind of memoiTsl or 
TnaaS'ifeuw (eA/tJiiri) over the spot where the corpse was burnt* 
In such case of course the cremation has taken place on private 
land, not on the ground like the jiwrjAef. ' 


Since fuel has become so valuable the poor villagers within 
easy reach of the Jamna carry their dead to its banks where the 
body is cast, partially burnt only. Into tbe river. Hindu childran 
under twelve years of age (except married boys) are buried in» 
stead of being cremated. 

The hlubanunadau corpses are washed and dressed in the 
aame way as already describ^ before being buried : prayers are 
read at the graveHide as is usual with men of this faith ; at the 
time of burial the chief mourners distribute alms in the shape of 
food or grain and sometimes oven copies of the Quran. 

Ownoiifli Thirteen days after a death the Jat feeds Brahmins; and 
>Eti>rdMiii or |3 performed as at birth. The Muhammadans perform this kind 
natioEK. charity to fahirit on the twentieth and Fortieth days. The 

Hindu continues his alms once a month for a year, ie,, till the 
anniversary after death {barsodi). On the fourth anniversary 
(eftanbavsi) he gives a cow to Brahmins and clothes. After this, 
once a year ho has to feast the holy men, and the day is called 
khiyai. 


The daily life of the ordinary cultivator is decidedly mono¬ 
tonous, a marriage ora fair giving an oocarional diversion. People 
often assemble to listen songs sung by friends or by ‘ dfirasis' 
and ‘ Boms* who recite the love tales of " Hir Banjba ” and others 
to the accompaniment of a fiddle {mrangi) or a tambourine (dAof). 
Occasionally jugglers bdsiyar visit a village and tbe people 
collect to see their crafts. 


The Jat boys play hockey (pend iAuli); but the goals on 
either side are as wide as the place played on, and not limited to 
the narrow space of the English game : another game, very much 
answering to tbe fine Punjabi game of yitkaudhit xB habadhi or 
touch. The party is prided into two sets each in their base, and 
when a man is sent by one set, one of the other set goes after 
him to touch him, and after touching him to get home to his own 
base. The other man, however, having been touched closes with 
him to prevent this. 

In India fairs have for the most part a religious origin, being 
connected with some shrine or other object of religious generation, 
bat when thousanda of people are collected, it is natural for 
traders to come also, findmg special opporttmities for selling their 
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^res. In DeTW, hoTrever, there is very little trading done at the 
f^rs, whioh ^ looked on more as holiday g^atheriogs than any* 
thing else. They are indeed a great feature in the social Hfe of 
the and though no doubt they bring abuses in their 

tram, and are partly responsible for increased expenditure and 
o^eional thnftlessneas, yet it is hard to see the pleasant throngs 
of holiday-makera crowdmg the roads on their way to them—father 
mother, and children all decked out in their best clothes, trudging 
along together, and a merry laugh now and again breaking out 
from parties here and there as one tells some trivial story to beguile 
the way, without feeling that there is much innooent amusement and 
relaxation possible and often actually reaimed in this way. A 
list is given later of 34 fairs which take place periodicHlly in 
vanrms parts of the District. They differ of course much in 
importance, and many are of purely local interest ; yet within the 
narrow circle of two or three miles the advent of the fair-day is 
regularly observedp aud iu any matters concenxmg the za^tdndar 
must ^rtainly be taken into coosideration. The most important 
gathermgs are those at Mahrauli at Bahapui', some six miles 
South of Delhi^ and at Souopat- The fair at Mahrauli especially 
is a favourite resort for the Delhi people; the great one is in S>nran 
md la fixed yearly by popular ^^oueeiit for some week in that 
month. It is called the p&nkha ntala because are carried in 

proce^ion on Wednesday to the Hindu temple, .Jog Maya, aud on 
Ihuraoay to theshiine of Qutb-ud*din for the maintenance of which 
a tolerant Gorernment allows n jagir of Rs. y,aOG a year. The fair 
at Bahapur occurs in Chet on the 8th and 9th days of the moon, and 
on the corresponding days in Asauj. This is also a religious meet- 
mg i the origin of its localisation at Bahapur is said to be that a raja 
in olden time saw a vision of the goddess Devi on the spot, and 
forthwith, built a shrine. Subsequently to this raja Kidamath 
erected a temple of masonry and the fair is said to have beeu held 
continuously since then. The fair at Sonepat is held on the I ] th 
day of the ntwSiurrttm. Ofloiiugs of sweetmeats, bread, &o , are 
m^e at the shrine of Kasir-ud-Din the local saint, who in said to 
have made ay) And upon the Hindus end to have met with a martyr's 
death. 

A locaJ cattle and horse fair is held naually in Jebruary in 
Delhi (outside the Mori Gate) at which prizes are given by the 
District Board. The attendance is not good and is seldom that 
many really good animals are produced. On the second day the 
sports held on the Tis Hazdri Alidan attriiot large crowds who 
enjoy especially the tent pegging, the tugs of war and the 
fire- works: — 
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^ ®* Tlie onlyipecttUarity in respect to names is that the Muham- 
F^alitioB. inadan Meos are veiy frequently giyen Hindu names. Most names 
unj iiayg a pgt form which (unlike the English custom) is made to 
end in “ u *' for instsnoe Shib Singh wul he called SMbhn. 

Titles as a mode of address or reference are freely accorded. 
The Mnghals are all Mlrzas, the more prominent being termed 
Sbahaada * the members of old Muhammadan families of position 
* are generally addressed as Nawab. A well-to*do ^‘mindaT of 

almost any tribe will be referred to as Obaodhri^ whilst a leading 
ardin is always Malik and a brahman (s Pandit. In the city an 
ordinary merchant or respectable bania will be addressed as lAld^ 
the tann Seth being reserved for those whose wealth is notorious. 
Special families too seem to have acquired a prescriptive right 
to the title of Rail Such uncScial titles certainly have their nss, 
as but far them it would often be difficult to remember what class 
of man one is addressing or disousaing. 


« 




CHAPTER II.-ECONOMIC. 


Section A-—Agriculture- 


Acrordiag to the figures of 1909'10 the area, of the district is CHAP. ii.A- 
divided up as foDowsAgriBoltiirt 


• 


Acres. 

Far cent, 

Cultivated 

f■^ WW* 

S,44,053| 

67% 

CaltnTsble waste 

+ il- ■■ ^ » 

1,43,044 

10% 

UncnltoiabLe waste 

« A ft -f ft ■■ 

1,34,474 

15% 


Total 

8,11,573 

100 

The soils now recorded are as follows :— 

1. Chahi (105,978 acres) land irrigable from wells. 


3. Nahri (98,519 acres} land irrigable by canals. 

3. (313 acres) land irrigable from other sources. 


Am flf 

T«Uon. 


Boii C1utJ< 
icKticra. 


Irrigvbra^ 


No laud haa been entered as chahi or abi which has not re¬ 
ceived water lees than twice in the four years previous bo measure* 
ments : land which haa received water from the canals at all 
during the two years previous to meaauremeiit has been shown as 
nahri, 

1. Sailnh (33, 176 acres) land naturally moist or submergible 
by the Jamna or other floods has been entered as sdilui (ZJAari): #d. 
land submergible from an artificial embankment has be cnter^ 
as saildb {Band), 

2. Boren I (274,229 acres) is subdivided into dakar, a stiff 

clay soil which ploughs up into solid clods, generally fouud in de* 
preesions, and the ordinary light loam of the plain, a mixture 

of clay and sand varying much in their relative proportions. 

3. Bhur (31,842 sores). This is a light soil with just enough 
clay in the mixture to allow cultivation. 

Apart from the artificial distinctions of irrigation and SoOdikiop. 
manure the main distinctions in the soil depend on their 
natural oom]>osition and the nature of the subetrata. AJI 
about the Kidge the soil is sedimentaiy, being gritty and shallow 
over the bed rock, but in the rest of the district it is essentially 
alluvial. The standard soil is the light loam termed runsfi; when 
enriched with extra olay it becomes ddkar and when adulterated 
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with sand it becomea hhar, Dakar will be foond in low-1 jing 
Agricultare, p&tis and more eapeoially when canal alii has giTen extra strength 
to the soil: bkur represents the result of drainage washing awaj 
the lighter particles of soil or rook so that it is not nnnaturallj 
found chieSy near the river and in tracts immediately underlying 
the hills. The heavy ddkttr soil is precarious requiring good rain 
to ripen the richer crops with which it is sown : bhur^ on the Other 
hand, bears only light crops of bajra or barley, which will ripen to 
some extent, at all events even when the rainfall rs short, 

gj,,,, The existence of the evil of sAor or reh and its extensive 

impoverishment of the soil are too well known now to reqnn-e to 
he dwelt on at length, tt is really impossible to tell in places how 
far the damage has spread. Here and there min unmistakable, 
bare and perhaps complete, is apparent. Whole tracts of land, 
formerly most productive, are lying barren ; white with the saline 
efflorescence when dry, or when wei, foul with a stagnant and 
sickening vapour that, once perceived, is characteristicrally dis¬ 
tinguishable, and is at times so strong in its odour as to give the 
sense of being eaten like food. At this point there ia no doubt 
of the damage. But there is a second stage, reached before the 
final min, wherein the comers of fields look unhealthy * perhaps 
they have a few stunted stalks on them, perhaps they are quite 
bare. Tlje middle of the field, which has a crop, has also here and 
there smml patches of white or barren soil, telling too clearly of 
the diminished yield. But the effect of several of these patches, 
irregular in shape, and scattered, in diverse quarters, is to make 
any estimate of the produce of the field very uncertain. There 
is, however, even before the second stage an inceptive one, where 
the devastation has only just begun. Here no aAor is apparent on 
the surface of the soil, but the unhealthy look of the crop, or it 
may be (as in wheat), a kind of withered precociousness in the 
ears, shows that things are not as they should be. The fields, to 
a casual glance, besr tfaeir usual variegated burden of yellow and 
white and green; but the aiminditr knows to his cost that the 
curse has come upon him. 

called locall;^ eadhi, the frAariY siuja/i*. Land 
4 nd"yiSi^f bearing two crops is called dofarit, but this means two full crops, 
agficuitnre. guch OS wheat after cotton, while for laud which bears a fighter 
crop after a full one, such as rhan»a after Jawor, there is another 
name, ftmsii. Land giving one crop a year is called badkwar,* 

Three crops in a year are veiy rare indeed in Delhi ; they can 
be managed only by putting in a ^t-growing crop like <iAr»«, and 
the land requires test after it. Two crops even are impossible 
without manuring. T'he compararive importance of the haiwests 
varies in different parts, aa a general rule, the Khadar and Dabar 
mainly depend on the rabi crop, while the Banger and Kotri rain- 
l ands natuT^y yield their revenue in the autumn harvest. 

wtfflKtgistlly tli»lud qd ibe Bbg^oa tniiu 

lor 
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The following figures give the percentages of areas underCHAPlLA. 
crop ID the anfi rabi respectively;— Agri^ta 

The bulk of the rtdn 



Boruipftt, 

i 

poJbr g Siikhf^rb. 

TcUl. 



SS . 61 

53 

B«bi 

1 

4« ' 4a 

1 

*7 


falls d^iriug the summer 
months and at that time 
too the canal irrigation 
is unstinted, so it is only 


uauuittj mat me ouiwvaiion siiouM Oe more ejEtensive in the Mtarif 
barest than in the jald. In the Bellabparh tahsU however so 
much of the Khadar is flooded during the kharif harvest that it is 
nnc^tutable, and the submersion in that circle and in the Daber 
IS the factor which encoaiages the cultivation of wheat and barley 
in the roil. The figures for the Delhi tahsU do not represent 
qmte the true proportions, since a goodly area in the Dabar ahak 
hM teen ciiltivated m the kharif inataad of in the rabi because of 
^e diminution In floods. Of the crops sown eleven per cent, will 
mil to mature in a normal harvest and twenty-four per cent, 
in a normal rahi harvest. 


The implements used by the witahtdar are asfolbws:—agrionkunii 
iii 0 plough (Acft/j of 'whicli the w'oo<l6^ii &har^ is puiiwfirit * the ^““*^*^** 
yoke for his oM»n (/an); sarita is the whip he nrgea them 
with when lazy or refractory; otherwise he does a great deal 
With tho finimal s owd iThicli ho twists nod twirls in s 

manner which by ita results would seem moat significant. The 
reme he checks them witli are rit*. He has teside, his axe (JhijiarA, 
and the spade-hoe {kaffsi)^ the caiuiaou countir hoe (iAm iwi), and 
the amaU hand scythe with jagged edges like a saw idrMri) 
mth which he cuts most of his crops. The gandamh is a chopper 
for cutting npjowar stalks and sugai eane, and a smaller tool of 
the sa^ kind is a ^jamiasi. The khodah.Modm, or rampra is a 
kind or spud mtli a thick handle used for making bole^r whom the 
line of action tho aamo as that of the handi thrust downward* 

A seller OU0 13 a khodaii; kasala is a tool used for hoeing, 
smaller than a ^4>isi,'but working on the same principle. 


Sowing for the rabi begins in Asaoj, tho latter part of 
beptemter, and continues till Mangsir has half gone, the begin- 
nmg of Dewmber; the oi^er of sowing is gram, barley, wheat. 
DAonna malwaya sown with a rough drill (orAna) fastened on to 
the ptough, This is merely a thick piece of bamboo, the upper 
end of wbioh bas been split into many slips, and opened out so 
^ to form a kind of trumpet shape. It is strengthened with an 
irm nng put inside (andi) and bound with leather outside; the 
top part of the orht»a k called «fcrAi. It is big enough at the 
mouth to let a man’s full hand b. The sower walks ^ong with 
bs cAadar full of seed, and takes out a handful with his right 
hMd, ana gives it to his left hand to drop down the orhna, the 
left tend remammg on the dorhi, and guidbg the plough. Bar* 
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CHAP^l.A lcy ^ sown with 8 drill or broacJcflst (Ballabgarh pafr/ier—Delhi 

AfricaltBre and Lakher —in Suniput bokker and /it»r(/ao). Wheat is 

sown with a drill, and also broadcast, and in the northern part 
of the district in the furrow (A'AuJ) without the drill. Sowings 
for the Mon/ (except for sugarcane, of which the special treat* 
ment ia described further on), begin in Chait with cotton and 
j&idar for fodder. Then come bajfa, the^Vurnr intended to give a 
full crop, moMi, nrd, moth, nmng, jaiviir, Ac,, Ac. AfaMt and 
tnolh can be sown up to 15th Sawan. Goth modes of sowing are 
used; broadcast is however, preferred when the ground is well 
moistened as after good rain. When the land is dry the drill is 
more used. 

Picujthinp. ^'he ordinary mimlier of ploughinga is for the Hanf crops 
five, and for the raA» nine. The first ploughing is called 
tlio second rfesar, the third tetar, the fourth ehaaaar, and the fifth 
jmichiaJitmI after this there is no special name till the ninth, 
when it is wnnfia/iinj;-and this is enough. But sometimes for 
sugarcane more is done. The depth of ploughing is only six 
fiogers breadth, and is often only three; this is of course merely 
scratching the ground. Seed is put in about three fingers 
breadth deep. Uood ploughing is a iiakkal/tgha per day; work 
goes on from early dawn to evening, w'ith two hours' rest in the 
middle of the day. But thi of course is work in the Indian style, 
and allows for some hulf>dozeu pulls at the huhka i four times 
before mid-day and twice afterwards, iiome rest is necessary of 
course for the bullocks, and to make sure that their necks will 
not be galled by the yoke (/wa). Well-work generally is voiy 
trying for the animals; the husbandman says it is as bad for them 
as gambling is for a man. The sohaga is used after ploughing, 
for levelling the ground, and breaking the clods (dulle, dhim). It 
is also called mahz, A little sohaga, according to the usual way 
of making diminutivea, is tohagi, or mohji. 

Propitious times (makurai) are sought for ploughing, and 
certain days must be somewhat humoured. Thua on Monday and 
liaturday a prudent men will not plough with hia face to the east. 
On Monday and Saturilay the demon of the four quarters (Disa*Snl) 
remains in the east; his location is not so fixed during the rest of 
the week as to give rise to any other proverb; but a samindar will 
not of his own accord go northward on T'nesday and Wednesday or 
westward OD Friday and Sunday, and the south must be avoided 
on Thursday {Brihagpat.) These limitations are strictly oljserved. 
^Vednesdaj is good for sowing and Tuesday for cutting the crop. 

nairtihnj;. Crops are harvesled by the zamindars themselves, but they 
generally require the aid of hired labourers, so that in almost every 
village some of this class will be found. They are for the most 
part Chamarg, but sometimes Chuhras^ Moli$ generally cultivate 
on their own account, but at limes work as labourers. Brahmins 
often go shares {sojhi or $aajhi) with the proprietor, furnishing 
one yoke of oxen to one of the owners, A Jat does this too when 
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be is poor. The rates of pay for the kharif season are 4 annas CHAP. II a. 
per diem and a of ^ seer weight, but the bread given is Agrioalture 
sometimes enough for a full meal. The owner calls on the men 
he wants for next day the erening before, and looks them up too 
in the early morning. Then they all go a-fielS together and 
begin work. When six ghari^ of the day have passed the baai 
meal is brought by the owner’s boy or girl for all the men. After 
this work goes on again till noon, when the main morning meal 
comes on. The labourers provide this for themselves unless it he 
a dear season for labour, when the proprietor will have to find it. 

The work is again resumed, after a pull at the hukkat and goes on 
in a quiet way till sundown or after that, and then they all go 
home together. No one forces the labourers to stay, for no one is 
extremely anxiona to go; they even take an interest in getting 
the crop cut and gathered in quickly. The general understanding 
is that the cutting goes on till sundown, and the collection of the 
sheaves after that. Pay ia given that evening or the day before. 

If payment is not made, the man is known and marked, and they 
laugh at him the next season. 

In rahi the labourer mostly takes grain ; he won't take cash. 

The rate is 4 seers, or more, reckoned by sheiives (pultc) which 
give something less than n seer each. In order to see that he is 
not chested by very big sheaves being taken, the owner puts his 
own people to arrange the Stock (A^wadra); the big sheaves are put 
down at the bottom, and so are safe. A man cute about ^ of an 
acre in the day. The hired labonrer eats throe times a day, and 
there is not much inferiority in bis diet to that of the land proprietor. 

He has not the rank of the-r'^mirufar, but otherwise is happy. 

Hoeing and weeding (na/ai) are considered good for all orops, 
hut some need this more than otheia Sugarcane is never satisded 
in this way; cotton likes also much to l>a clean ; while wheat will 
do with one good hoeing : also ir, and ftafra. Pepper wauts a 
gloat deal, and tobacco the same. 

The gram when cutis carted to the threshing'flnor (pair; 

Punjabi, ^froara); a collection of these is called a kkata. The 
o^or will generally see to bis crop himself by sleeping there at 
night till it is threshed out, which he loses no time in doing. 

" With your threshing-floor and your enemy, deal quickly.” 

Grain is either stored in kothas or rooms of the house, or in «iDt. 
kuihis in one of them, or in a largo canvas bag thek't which stands • 

upright by the weight of the grain in it, and holds oO or even 100 
maunds. All kinds of grain are housed in this way. The animals 
attacking grain when thua stored (besides rats and mice of course 
if there are any, are (1) attrmLi, (2) kitapra, (3j dhoro. Of these 
the dho^a is a winged insect with a little round body; if the 
khnpa is put into a granary where he is, he dies, not being able 
to abide Uie savour of the other I Tlie khtipra is a kind of weevil 
that conhnes his depredations to the top of the store, not going 
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and notoiton of ert>p9. 


[Pabt a. 

^itA. a.o„ tl^n 6 spim dsep. The sawrii in a tina of nd ant; he iraa 
Ifrieiatiirtt, oad aa the afiora. 

of coyis,haSai<>eB^ or buUocJcs 
fasten^ up lu the houae No lamindar heaitetea to handle it; it 
would bo most UD reasonable, for dung and mud serve him instead 

SJ? cow-dung, pats, upia, and of any 

wMd b^ut—but not those of the kitoi (eaue-etraw refuse),—all 
come into use. Ihe great enemy that prevents the aupply of 

burning inch 

pate for fuel Ail but the best families use their women in mkinw 
* placed inside a square enclostiil 

^1^ a The pate are dried, put inside, and it is then built 

up solid, and then closed for future use. When the pate are needed, 
a hole 13 mode iti the side and they are token out as wanted. 

^ «<> custom of fallows in the district. Tho soil 
cwp.. indeed has very little rest nowa-days, whether from the greed of 
the samindm- or from the acceleration which appeura goiuff oii 
generally m tho slow-paced oriental life. Land left uaeown after 
onecropia r^ped, during tho succeeding season is called te«ar- 
neifc year if it is still loft so, it becomes banjar. fiahim »s reallv the 
the name for land afto it is ploughed (fiaArm) j when sown, it 
takes the name of its crop, ftocatiou of crops is partikllv 
praebsed, for the zaminriar has his predilections and preiudices 
which may ^ taken as embodying the results of traditional experi¬ 
ence about the succossioc of crops. Thus after wheat will come 
joitwr or cotton, or moih with advantage ; after sugarcane, cotton 
or jmrar or t.r(f ; afier cetton maA/fcoi is very good. The best 
rotatiou IS given as follows: sugarcane, chen c^toti, then tobacco 
then pepper, or taak&ai. 

n gives a few useful statistics concerning 

if maintaining throughout the district 

JuJiCr UGtfliiiH will bo found un 'Kh^ A Mftaa-mavT.f. P. 
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Witli the exoeptioQ of a few artisauB, officials and trades p^p"'***"* 
peo^ple the whole of the rural population depend oB agrionlturo for 
their livelihood. The, tribes have been already described. The 
harvest labourers employed aro usually local men, women,, and 
children bnt often nomad people such as Kan jars and Bapeai^, 
who live in squalid encaropinents pick up a living in this way, 
LiindJordfl often employ a ploughman who as wages receives a 
^th share of the cixap and village menials who help at harvest time 
receive small peymenta in kind. 

The following table shows the proportions of matured areas 
of the principal crops in each tahsil in an average year, the figures 
being obtained from the statistics in the assessment report® :_ 
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Delhi District.] 
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[PiET A. 




CEtAP.n A. file remaining 10 per cent, m made up of 5 per cent, fodder, 1 
Affricnltv.n percent, ctillies and tobacco in about equal shares, and 4 per cent, 
frrut, vegetables and misceUanecus unclassed products. 

Eharir Crofp*. Bdjvct IS grown almost exclnsiveljr on the lightest soils and 
conaequentlj principally in the southern half of the district: the 
fields receive but scant attention at any stage, as light soils have 
the merit of being clean. There is one common variety known as 
desi jit is pore popular than the purii {or eastern) variety which, 
though giving a larger produce both as regards cob and gram, is not 
so liai'dj, requiring more rain and in any case ripening later: the 
desf iijro, too, is more popular with the consumers on account of 
its t^te. Sowings take pWe in June and July, a late crop of the 
purH variety being sometimes sown during those months and up to 
the end of August. An equable rainfall is desirable after which 
the crop wilt ripen of itself, but the late crops require a fall of 
rain at the end of September, Ordinarily harvesting takes place 
during October, and even the packheia crops are usoaliy out of 
the ground by the middle of November. 

A wise Isature seems to have allotted to joiodr and hdjra the 
domestic convenience which mythology attributes to the family of 
tipralt: whereas bdjra thrives on the Jean soils, prefers tho 

richer ones and receives considerable attention. Thera arc three 
main varieties known as ckamarya^ badhtt and desi t the lost named 
ripens the quickest and is therefore more popular, but badka has 
the commendable quality of big heavy stalks, a quality which ts 
of special import when one realises how muoh^ of the jowdt is 
grown for fodder. Sowings are confined to the* sis weeks from 
June 1st except in years of late rain when sowings may be con¬ 
tinued up to a month later. The ordinary monaoon rain will 
suffice for a good crop so long aa there are some appreciable 
showers in September. 

MaiKe is grown to a small extent in the northern half of the 
district: there are two varieties known as and afnrn : the 
former is red with a small cob and a small grain whilst the latter 
is white and bigger in every respect, giving a flour which is sweet 
to the taste: the however, is the more commonly grown, aa it 
matures quicker and docs not require so much moisture aa the 
nirwa variety. Make is sown during June and July and will ripen* 
as a mie* in eleven or twelve weeks: it requires a strong soil with 
plenty of burden in it. The chief disease from which it Buffers is 
" gindar ” said to be brought on by the east winds, and the chief 
remedy seems to be a change in the wind. 

Cotton is a thirsty crop which requires a lot of attention i it is 
found chiefly on moist land with a naturally strong burden. Of 
cotton there is only one variety locally known as su/ed; cultivation of 
cotton on protected land is certainly paying enough, but undoubted¬ 
ly heavy labour is necess^ to obtain a full yield. Chahi land re¬ 
quires at least four water! nga and heavy manuring and in consequ- 
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Delhi Disteiot.] Sugarcane. [Paet A. 

eaee tlie piouglaiaga have to be frequent. The aeed ia mixed with CHAP, It.A. 
animal manure and acuttered broadcast: the sowings are genoraUy Agncttltare 
earlier than the jotedr sowings; when rhe seed sprouts, weeds come 
up too, their riddance invohing manual labour. Cotton pickings 
last from the beginning of October to the end of December, each 
field being picked clean about once a week : a smal! portion of the 
cotton is kept for household use, but the bulk of it is taken to the 
ginning factories, hy the aamindars themselves if close to the 
factory, or by the local tradesman if the factory is far off. The 
1 paves of the plants serve as fodder, as do the surplus cotton seeds 
which have considerable value sa a milk producing diet: the stalks 
are useful both for making household brooms and for fuel, 

A field which has lain fallow during the mbi is subjected to sugircM*. 
about four ploughings during December, January and February 
and is very heavily manured: a watering is g^ven to be followed 
by another ploughing and the field is then ready to receive the 
seed, which has been in the meantime prepared from the previous 
year-'s crop. At harvest time the stalks selected for seed are 
stripped of the redundant leaves and buried iti a pit, or else cover¬ 
ed with earth in a raised bed in a corner of the plot to be cultivat¬ 
ed. In March or April when these stalks are taken out and cut 
up into lengths of about 2 feet, the joints being carefully left in¬ 
tact* the ae^ is ready for eowing. The field Is then ploughed and 
the short pieces, of cane which form the seed are laid flat in the 
furrows* and finally the majk (a heavy kikat plank) is dragged 
^ross the Geld to effectnally cover it up. To ensure that the seed 
is properly sown the cultivator will the next day go over the field 
with his kkttrpa (hand hoe), probing, as it were, along the furrow 
lines; when satisfied bo will again apply the majL In about a 
fortnight, the joints in the cane have sprouted and the field has to 
be weeded with the khurpa (then and every subsequent fortnight 
for about two months) to ensure the groivth of plants betog 
unimpeded. 

At the fifth weeding a careful manuring ia given to each 
plant in detail and tho field is thoroughly watered. By thi.s time 
the plants are some 3 feet high, so the kfiurpa is discarded In 
favour of the A-nstdi, a long handled implement, as the men have 
to work standing up. In cJidhi fields, if the rains are deficient or 
untimely the crop will be flooded twice monthly and in mkri 
fields whenever water is available. 

After August all weeding is stopped, so that beyond watering 
httlo attention is necessary; as the crop grows taller there is 
danger of its toppliug over and exposing its roots, so 15 to 20 
plants will be tied together at the top to give one anotbur support. 

Towards the end of November the bright green colour ebanses to 
a ruddy hue, by which maturity is indicated. In December the 
stalks are cut off flush with the ground and are carted awav to the 
press (to/fl-ti,) 
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CHAP. UAi- PreBsiug, ©to., is & simpl© process: the stalks are pushed into the 
1"**'prcaa and are crushed by the revolTing cylinders, the juice dribbling 
into » tin or chdUi from which it ia poured into the eaitben tub 
{ndndh or kandh ); it is eventually strained through a sieve (icA>Ti j 
into the flat iron pan (kaTah)t in which, oooasionally stirred with 
a Wooden spoon [ghtdfts or masinwiA), it is kept simmering. When 
the syrup baa thickened it is exposed in earthen pans (cAofe/i) to 
cool, and Anally the gyr is moulded with the hand into round pats 
(icAIi) ready for the market. The refuse cane is utilised aa^fuel 
to keep the karah boiling. HehUs are naualiy 5 seers in weight 
and will fetch anything up to eight annas a piece, so four rupees 
per maund is a fnll price. 

Outturns vaiy of course enormously from perhaps five to 
sucty mannds per acre according to the irrigation, season, oultiv^ 
tion, plaaa of cane, etc., but fafn sugarcane (the naual species) will 
run to So maunds on c/ni/ii and 30 on uaftri ri^spectivety on the 
average. 

It is obvious that the coat of cnltivntioii is veiy great: inde^ 
a single farmer with noivlations to supply cheap labour aud with¬ 
out a good supply of manure eon Id not possibly cultivate sugarcane 
with profits The hire of the toitu itself is a great expense, 
amounting to about fis. 30 for the season of three months, but the 
use of it is shared by a number of men whose cultivation amounts 
to‘about 15 acres of land; the n^whine is never ^u^ht outright* 
cause the local foArfrs am not com potent to keep it in efficient repair- 

CbCiM. Chillies are grown only on f-ffdhi land and mainly in tb© 

northern Kh^ar and the KhandrSt circles: like that of other crops 
of value the onltivetion of chillies entails exoepyonal labour: as 
much as five plonghings, anything np to tweatv watering^ four 
or five weedings, and manure to the extent of 300 maiinas per 
acre are required. Sowings take place in June aud July , the seed- 
liogfi being transplanted after a fortnight and pidrings, aa soon as 
the pods turn red, liegin at the end of October and are continued 
fortnightly for three or four months. 

XA«ri7 rnl- The iAaWf pulses and are dually sown 

tni.xed up with jovodr aud cotton ia contradistinction to lil 

(oilseed) and hemp which are sown along the field borders or in 
regular lines, Mvjtg and ntdsh perhaps average four maunds per 
acre as a general rule whilst the inolA outturns average one maund 
more, Qomdr is a pulse of the bean tribe ‘which is sown in fields 
by itself and really more often for its straw (j7toraJ as fodder than 
for the sake of grain. TTie plant reaches a height of four feet, 
bearing a three-inch pod, but the length of the pod varies to a 
certain extent inversely with the length of the stidk. 

Mehdi (lawseuia inermia) is quite a speciality in the neighbour- 
bood of Farfdlbed and, though tbero are only some 400 acres of 
it* the profits aro so great and the cnilivation of such unusual 
nature that the plant deserves special mention. 
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For its original planting, the aoil requires cousidorablo pre* 
paration. At least mx plougluxigs are given before tbe clods are j^cnlturt 
thoroughly orushod and the laud levelled by the or clod 

crusher : then small kidris are made to receive the seed : the seed 
itself ia soaked for a fortuiglit to three weeka in gharas from 
which the water is drained off gradually by a tiny hole, ao that 
fresh water may be added daily* In June or July when the seed 
has germinated in the it is taken out to the kidfi^ which 

have bean previously filled to the brim with well watoTji and, 
having been mixed with dry and well ground animal manure 
it ia flung broadcast into the kidri» The object of the 
is to ensure the seedling settling down in its place and not floating 
about in the kidri* The irrigation channels bhara are made eom^ 
what deeper than the JfcioEns to prevent the influx of sand or sedi* 
ment which is likely to be injuiions^ Daily waterings are given 
for a few days until the plants apront after which two waterings 
a wwk suffice. When th© seedlings are about 8 inches high, they 
are transplanted by hand into an aim some four times the siae of 
the original The original coat of the seed is Rs. 2-8 per 

maund i nearly a maund and a half is required for the cultivation 
of an acre. For the first thive y^ers the crop requires consider^ 
able attention in the way of wateidng and weedlngi the latter 
being consequent on the former* ^o mannre is necessary for 
three years, but after that the expenses of manuring are consider¬ 
able; ag roughly 400 maunds are required for every acre* The 
crop is then hardy enough to look after itself j if a man i@ anerge* 
tic and thrifty he Gontinnea to irrigate regularly, if the reverse he 
is satisfied with the 6c£rdni outturn t in any case unless a field is 
absolutely neglected, the same plants wiU continue to yield a 
good produce for as long as a century. Th© hardiness of the 
plant can be also realised from the fnet, that, though at the outset 
Sweet water is essential, after the transplanting water from a 
brackish well can be given with impunity^ The crop too is by 
way of being dofmli: Sie plants are cut off close to the ground at 
the end of October and in June : they are tied up in bundles and 
the leaves are beaten from the stalks with sticks. When the 
leaves, which are a bright green, are dry they are groimd into fine 
dust ready for sale, ten rupees a maund being a fair pnee) i but the 
traders adulterate it with sand and mustard 0x1^ the mixture being 
sometimes as much as four parts sand, and the ad ulterated com* 
pound fetches from five to seven rupees permaund* Mehdi 
always finds a market as the red dye is in great request^ especially 
at marriage festivals* 


The coat of cultivation for the first three years is about 
Es- 200 per acre per annum, but after that only some Es. 50 per 
laicreis spent* Yields on irrigated land of Adi are about 20 
maunds in the kharif and 5 maunds it he tobt, whilst on Adrdni 
the yield is 10 maundi in the kharij^ and nominal in the rufri, Xt 
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C&A P.lt A-rooted in the strong soD below the layer of sand. Melon-pita are 
ASTicitltiiTfl.dug some fonr feet deep and protected by drifting sand by grass 
screens: the seeds are placed in the hollow beds after they 

hare been well prepa:^ with manure. As the plants grow the pito 
are gradually filled up so that by the time the produce is ripe 
the land has become fairly level again; if there is any lack of 
moisture dAeuHtfl will be rigged up. Vegetables are cultivated 
extensively also about Sonepat, ^ajafgsrh, -Indarpat, Faridnbid, 
Ballabgarh, Shamspur, Dhoj. 

Tobtooo. Tobacco' is grown only on ckdhi land and generally close to 

market towns. Tlie land is caTefnlly prepared by ploughing and 
clod omshing some five times and with heavy manuring. The 
seeds are sown in January in nursery kidris, and when they have 
sprouted are transplanted witii the hoe; the crop is irrigat^ 
copiously from fifteen to twenty times, mvolving great labour in 
weeding. To strengthen the growth, the flowers (Aranai) are 
picked off some half a dozen times and the plant is trimmed once 
* with the shears (c^undi}. The harvest takes place in April when 
the tobacco is cut off close to the ground and left three days, to 
in the fields, after which it is spread out to dry in the sun and 
stored. There are two kin^ Desi and Kalkatti (ffrom Calcutta); 
the chief difference between the two appears to be that the stalks 
of Kalkatti tobacco can be utilised as well as the leaves, an inferior 
grade of tobacco fetching about Re. 1-8 a maund being manufac¬ 
tured, from them. 


Fraiti wd Throughout the district are many froit gardens in am^ 
OnbMdi. scattered plots, but the fruits are of an indigenons ty||e which 
would harmy find favour in a European market, being mainly 
ydmna, common mangoes, etc. However, these are much apprecia¬ 
ted in b^ars so that the cultivation is profitable, especially that of 
the her gardens. Around Delhi, however, is a very different state 
of affairs. The gardens and orohanls tsover nearly square n^es 
(1,717 acres) and produce most of the indigenouB and acclimatbed 
fruits which will grow in the Fnnjab plains. Guava and 
loqudts seem to be the most valuable of the list which includes 
grapes, peaches, pbms, apricots, mangoes, pomegranates, bananas, 
Immruik, etc., and it is surprising that strawberries which are grown 
so extensively at Meerut are not grown at all in DeUd. Conunott 
roses too are grown for the manufacture of perfume. 

The value of the gardens is very great, the rental of a fair 
garden being about Rs. 25 per acre, thongh the tenant has to pay 
all the canal charges which will amount to another Be. 10 per 
year. 


Fruit is sold to contractors who specialise in their fruita, one 
man buying all the bananas, another oil the guavas, and so forth; 
and the cultivator will on an average realise about Ea. 70 per acre 
for his produce. Now-a-daya the gardens are largely owned by 
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For its orl^oal plantriiigi the soil requites oonsiderable pw- cEA^HjL 
paratiou. At least 5ix ploughiiiga are given before the clods are Agriciltar^, 
thoroughly crashed and the laud levelled ^ by the 3<}hdg^ or clod 
omsher : then a mall hidtiA are made to receive the seed: the Med 
itaalf is soaked for a fortnight to three weeks in gharas froni 
which the water is drained off gradually by a tiny holcj so that 
fresh water may be added daily. In June or July when the ^^^d 
has germinated in the ghctTo^^ it is taken out to the hidtis which 
have been previously filled to the brim with well waterj and^ 
having been mixed with dry and well ground animal manure 
it is flung broadcast into the The object of the orpaj 

is to ensure the seedling settling down in its place and not floating 
about in the kidri^ The irrigation channels bli^TCt am made some¬ 
what deeper then the jtwfris to prevent the influx of sand or sedi¬ 
ment which is likely to be injurious- Daily waterings are giveii 
for a few days imfcu the plants sprout after which two wateriugs 
n week a nffi ce. When the seedlings are about 8 inches high* they 
are transplanted by hand into an area some four times the siso of 
the original The original cost of the seed is Es. 3*8 per 

maimd : nearly a maund and a half is required for the cultivation 
of an acre^ For the first three years the crop reqmrea consider¬ 
able attention in the way of watering and we^ing^ the latter 
being consequent on the former- -Mo manure is neceeaary for 
three years, but after that the expenses of manuring are consider¬ 
able; as roughly 400 maunds are required for every acre- The 
crop is then hardy enough to lock after itself; if a man is energe¬ 
tic and thrifty he oontinues to irrigate regularly^ if the reverse he 
is satisfied with the bdrdni outturn i in any case unless a field is 
absolutely neglected* the same plants will continao^ to yield a 
good produce for as long as a century. The hardiness of the 
plant can be also realised from the faetj that, though at the outset 
sweet water is essential, after the transplanting water from a 
brackish well can be given with impuni^. The crop too is by 
way of being dofasli : the plants are cut off oloso to the ground at 
the end of October and in June ; they are tied up in bundles and 
the leaves are beaten from the stalks with sticks^ When the 
leaves, which are a bright green, are dry they are ground into fine 
dust ready for sale, tan ru pees a maund being a fair price : but the 
traders adnltemte it with sand and mustard oil, the mixture being 
sometimes as much as four parts sand, and the ad ulterated com* 
pound fetches from five to seven rupees permaund. M^hdi 
always finds a market as the red dye is in great request, especially 
at marriage festivals* 

The G(Ht of cnltivation for the tot three j oars is about 
Bs* 2CK) per acre per annum, but after that only some Rs. 50 per 
acre is spent. Yields on irrigated bud of peAdi are about 20 
manuds in the khtifif and 5 mauuds it he tc&i, whilst on b^vdyii 
the yield is 10 maunds in the khurif and nominal in tho 
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CfiAP, U. A. ^rooted in the strong soil below the layer of sand* Melon*pits are 
Afric^«.dBg Bome fonr feet deep and protected by drifting sand by grass 
screens: the seeds are placed in the hollow beds (tMonla) after they 
have been w©U prepared with manure. As the plants grow the pits 
are gradually filled up so that by the time the produce is ripe 
the land has become fairly level again: if there is any lack of 
moisture dAenjirfw will be rigged up. Vegetables are cuIUto^ 
extensively also about Sonepat, Najafgsrh} Indarpat. Paridabed* 
Ballabgarht Sbamspurt Dhoj. 

TabaoM. Tobacco is grown only on rhdhi land and generally close to 
market towns. The land is carefully prepared by ploughing and 
clod crusbing some five times and with heavy manuring. The 
seeds are sown in January in nursery kidris, and when they have 
sprouted are transplanted with the hoe j the crop is irrigat^ 
copiously from fifteen to twenty times, involving great labour in 
weeding. To strengthen the growth, the flowers (Aonni) nre 
picked off some half a dozen times and the plant is trimm^ once 
with the shears (chttndi). The harvest takes place in April when 
the tobacco is cut off close to the ground and left three days, to 
dry in the fields, after which it is spread out to dry in the sun and 
stored. There are two kinds Desi and Kalkaili from Calcatta) • 
the chief difference between the two appears to be that the staUts 
of Kalkatti tobacco can be utilised as well as the leaves, an inferior 
grade of tobacco fetching about fle, 1*8 a maund beiog manufao 
tured, from them. 


FrnKU 

OrclLirdL 


Throughout the district are .many fmit gardens in small 
scattered plots, but the fruits are of an indigenous type which 
would hartfiy find favour in a European market, being mainly fim-, 
jdman, common mangoes, etc. However, these ate much apprecia-. 
ted in bazars so that the cultivation is profitable, especially that of 
the her gardens. Around Delhi, however, is a very different state 
of affairs. The gardens and orchards cover nearly square miles 
(1,717 acres) and produce most of tlie indigenous and acclimatised 
fruits which will grow in the Dunjab plains. Guava and 
hqudts seem to be the most valuable of the list which includes 
grapes, peaches, plums, apricots, mangoes, pomegranates, bananas, 
kamruh, etc., and it is surprising that strawberries which are grown 
BO extensively at Meerut are not grown at all in Delhi. Common 
loses teo are grown for the manufacture of perfume. 


The value of the gardens is very great, the rental of a fair 
garden being about Be, 25 per acre, though the tenant has to pay 
all the canal charges which will amount to another Bs. 10 per 
year. 


Fruit is sold to contractors who specialise in their fruits, one 
man buying all the bananas, another all the guavas, and so forth; 
and the cultiv.\tor will on an average realise about Ba. 70 per acre 
for his produce. Now-u-days the gardens are largely owned by 
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rich city merchants who like to have pleasant retreats^ to which CEA^I. a. 
they and then* {arnUies can resort when heat or disease renders A^ienitort. 
city life uncomfortable. A few gardens of historical interest 
(mentioned elsewhere) are maintained as ornamental gardens hy 
the Municipal authorities. 

The cultivated areas retnmed in 1880 and 1910 are respect- Jj* 
ively 519i417 and 044,055 acres, so that cultivation appears to ^ ^ 
have extended 4*7 percent, during past thiriy years. The figures 
are, however, some what misleading, as the boundary with the 
United Provinces varies according to the vagaries of the JamnA. 

The changes are not negligible as may be gathered from the fact 
that in 1908 as much as 1,7+1? acres of cultivation only were trans¬ 
ferred to the sister province. The principal increase (22,000 
acres) is in the 8onepat Tafasfl. 

The land improvements for which loans are granted take the 
shape of wells, since larger works such as haniSi and drains are 
undertaken by the District Board. Advances are not made with 
any regularity but seem to be made with profi^ion after years of 
drought; the more important advances were Rs. 51,000 in 1902-03, 

Hs. 35,000 in 1903-04, Es. 15,900 and Es. 26,529 in 1907-08. There 
has been only one advance of importance in the SonepalTahsfl, t.e., 
in 1902-03, when Bs. 11,020 were given on loan: the Delhi, and 
BaUabgarh Tahsfls have on two occasions received more than Rs. 

15,000 and the latter Tahsfl too bad in 1901-02 loans to the extent 
of Rs. 37,510, In the past twenty years Es, 1,57,000 in round 
figures have been advanced under this Act, a sum which represents 
the value of some 500 wells.. 


LmCA tsIldftT 
tli0 l^d 

1 Di p 

mmt »d 
A a r I* 
tcrifta' * 
Ldui Act*. 


Under the Agriculturist's Loans Act zamijidars can obtain 
advances for the purchase of seed or plough cattle. Previous to 
1896 the advances were of quite a nominal nature, but since then 
droughts and fodder famines have- necessitated loans being given 
with unstinted freedom. The largest items were• * 


Ks. 

1B96-07 ... 30,890 1907-08 

1899-1000 ... 65,122 1008-09 

lOOe.06 ... 35|t50 

In 1900-10 and 1910-11, no loans were reqairsd. 


Ro. 

... 1,29,929 
... 48,402 


The advances in Bonepat have been trMiug but Delhi and 
Ballabgsrh have again been treated bberally; the latter '('absil 
took up nearly three quarters of a lakh in 1907-08. Considering 
that in that year the land revenue in the affected parts of both 
these Tahsils was also suspended, the advances under this head 
were almost in the nature of famine relief. 


So far no 
been founded, 


i^cultural banks nor similar urban societies have ^VDltnn] 
i^ough the gospel has been preached by the re- 
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CKAP- II. A fciie Bohras, who are always aniiotia to become landowners: bpt 
Asriwiturp. fche petty village baniya is not seriously aSeoted as the man^- 
ment of an estate is not attractiTe to him and is only undertaken 
when he sees that there is no other hope of realifflng his dues, 
'^e date, Guiars, Arains and Reahs are thrifty agricultorista who 
ore now holding their own well: in this part of the country the 
Muhammadans, i. e„ Salijida, Meos and Shaikhs have been and are 
in troublous circumetaucea. 

Statistica elucidated from the assessment reports show that 
between 1880 and 1909 of the cultivated land the following 


percentages had changed hands; 




DBtAlL 
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The figures refer to proprietary right only and show that 
about 21% o( the cultivation nas ohang^ hands but that only 9 X 
has passed into the possoasion of nen-agrioulturists. 

■ uni Statistics show that since 1881 stock has increased 12*3 per 
fliS TSEicBnt. the increase being mainly in fiocks which are usually owned 
sa p*rt B.. or menials. During the years of drought cattle were 

reduced in numbers to quite an alarming extent, but the recupsra- 
tiion since the season of plenty and rich fodder osme in has been 
steady and consistent. In connection with the re-assessroeat careful 
calculations (see asseasment reports) were made as to the profits 
f rom dairying and from stock gene^ty : the estimates showed that 
the capit^ invested in cattle about 121 lakhs which 

yields a profit of at least 11 per cent. 

Cattle form an important feature of agricultural economy. An 
ordinary dat wiU certainly have bU yoke of oxen and a cow or 
buffalo, or both, A row gives eight or ten calves, one a year; a 
buffalo will give fifteen or more. The cattle are milked (dn^na) at 
sunrise, the vessel {duhni) either of earth or of pital is put up in a 
niche in the wall and some two hours later the milk is werm^ up 
to boiling- The skim comes up, and then the vessul is taken off 
the fire and put away for use, but the cream (maiatj is taken away, 
Qhi is made the next day in the churn (iiiomini) the milk being 
curtlled with a Uttle Buffaloes’ milk is eoDaidored richer and 

stronger than cows’or goats,’ Among buffaloes one of a iAurji 
(dirty grey brown) colour is adjudged the best (though it is rare) 
as its milk is considered especially nourishing. Cattle are taken 
out to graze when the sun gets up in winter; in the hot weather 
buffaloes and bullocks are taken out in the last watch of the night 
(pcwir.) Sheep and goats cannot feed when the dew is on the ground; 
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ricli city mercbflota who like to hare pleasant retreats* to which 
they and their familiea can resort when heat or disease renders Agrisnltiwa- 
oity life uncomfortable. A few gardens of historical interest 
(mentioned elsewhere) are maintained as omamentai gardens by 
the Mnniclpal authorities. 

The cultivated areas returned in 1880 and 1 DIO ore respect- 
ively 519,417 and 544,055 acres, so that cultivation appears to 
have extended 47 per cent, during past thirty years. The figures 
are, howover, some what misleading, as the boimdary with the 
United Provinces varies according to the vagaries of the Jamna, 

The changes are not negligible as may be gathered from the fact 
that in 1908 as much as 1,744 acres of cultivation only were trans¬ 
ferred to the sister province. The principal increase (22,000 
acres) is in the Sonepat Tabsfl. 


The laud improvements for which loans are granted take the 
shape of wella, since larger works such as bands and drains are 
undertaken by the Diatrict Board. Advances are not made with 
any regularity but seem to be made with profneion after years of 
drought: the more important advances were Rs. 51,000 in 1902-03, 
Rs. 35,000 in 1903-04* Ra. 15,900 and Ra. 26,529 in 1907-08. There 
has been only one advance of importance in the Sonepat TahsO, i.e,, 
in 1902-03, when Rs, 11,020 were given on loan: the Delhi, and 
BaUabgarh Tahsfla have on two occasions received more than Ea. 
15,000 and the latter Tahart too bad in 1901-02 foans to the extent 
of Bs. 37,510. In the past twenty years Ka. 1,57,000 in round 
figures have been advanced under this Act, a sum which repreaeuto 
the value of some 500 wells. 


Lomi 
tb* lAni 
1 m ptonh 
xQpnti Mikd 

A frioul- 
(oKfita* 
Ldftcu AflU, 


# 


i 

Under the Agriculturist’s Loans Act xamtndars can obtain 
advances for the purchase of seed or plough cattle. Previous to 
1896 the advances were of quite a nominal nature, but since then 
droughts and fodder faminCa have necessitated loans being given 
with unstinted freedom. The largest items were 


Bs. 

. 1806-97 ... ao.896 1907-08 

1800-1900 ... 65,122 1908-00 

1905-06 ... 35,160 

In 1909-10 and 1910-11, no loans wore roquirod. 


Ks. 

... 1,29,929 
... 48,402 


The advances in Sonepat have been trifiing but Delhi and 
Ballali^rb havd a^n been treated liberally: the latter Tabail 
took up nearly three quarters of a lakh in 1907-03. Considering 
that in that year the land revenue in the affected parts of both 
these Tahsfls was also suspended, the advances under this head 
were almost in the nature of famine relief. 


So far no agricultural banka nor similar urban societies have Asvfovituni 
been founded, although the gospel has been preached by the re- 
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chap. II-A Bobras, wlio are aiwayB anxious to become landowners ; but 

Aericnlturh the pettj village baniya Is not aerioualy affected as the man^- 
ment of an estate is not attractiTo to him and is onl^ undertaken 
when he sees that there is no other hope of realising his dues. 
The Jats, Gubars, Arains and Beohs are thrifty agriculturists who 
are now holding their own well: in this part of the country the 
Muhammadans, i, e., Salijids, Meos and Shaikhs have been and are 
in troublous circumstances. 


Statistics elucidated from the assessment reports show that 
between 1880 and 1909 of the cultivated land the following 
percentages had changed hands:— 


OistBil. 

Stttaiu - 
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The figures refer to proprietary right only and show thst 
about 21 X cultivation baa changed hands but that only 9 % 

has passed into the possession of nen-agricalturists. 

ARHooitud Statistics show that since 1881 stock has increased 12*3 per 
su^ Tkbb oent. the increase being mainly in docks which are usually owned 
SA p»rtB. butchers or menials. During the years of drought cattle were 
reduced in numbers to quite an alarming extent, but the recupera¬ 
tion since the season of plenty and rich fodder came _ in has keen 
steady and consistent In connection with the m-aase^ment careful 
calculations (see assessment reports) were made as to the profits 
from dairying and from stock generally: the estimates show^ that 
the capit^ invested in cattle amounU to about J 21 lakhs which 
yields a profit of at least ) 1 per cent. 

« Cattle form an important feature of agricultural economy. An 
ordinary Jat will certainly have bis yoke of oxen and a cow or 
buffalo, or both. A cow gives eight or ten calve<!,one a year; a 
buffalo will give fifteen or more. The cattle are milked (duhmx) at 
sunrise, the vessel (duhnt) either of earth or of pital is put up in a 
niobe in the wall and some two hours later the milk is warmed up 
to boiling. The skim comes up, and then the veasyl is taken off 
the fire and put away for use, but the cream is taken away. 

Qhi Is made the next day In the churn (iifotnini) the milk being 
curdled with a little laasi. Buffaloes' milk is considered riohar and 
stronger than cows’ or goats,’ ^ Among buffaloes One of a 
(dirty grey brown) ^lour is adjudged the beat (though it is rare) 
as its milk la considered especially nounshing. Cattle are taken 
out to graze when the sun gets up in winter; m the hot weather 
buffaloes and buUocke are taken out in the l^t watch of the night 
(posar.) Sheep and goats cannot feed when Uie dew is on the ground; 
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tlioy ga£ worms in tlio mouth and feot. Water is given iiboiit 10 

O^cloA ^d agaio after this towards sunsotj tha^ coine home before jtgricStarB 

tlia son goos down. In the cold weather wa1Sr is g'Onerally given 

otilj'oiiCBj as of course thirst ia less. Cattle* howereri are ke^ by 

the agriculturists only to an extent which is sufficient ^ for their 

wants, but si^yti^^iiassed df Uion, notably Gu|ars and Ahirs, regard 

tbMr chtitle not merely a^ supulfimeiitary to agnculturo but indeed 

as their mam sobi^ of livelihood* The eity creates'a gr^at de* 

mand for both milch produce and desb^ which is met euitrely from 

lodat aonrcss-- Thosu who are clt>se to the city confine theiratten* 

tion mainly to'the supply of milk^ j/d, &c.j. whilst the meat .supply is 

in the hands of the more remote. The demand tor pasture land 

near the city is very and siUce thd rascally Gt^urs keep far 

more cattle t^n their holdings wil] Support* the ot the 

neighbouring villages are in constant conflict with. them. Flocks 

are usually owned by local butchers who hand the animals over^ to 

Gujara and menials on a share profit Bystcm by which the graEiera 

keep a proportion of the young* The partners make a good 

profit but the unfortunate ^amiTiirfar is left in the lurch as ha seldom 

receives any dues in return for the gracing which his land affords* 

The special tracts suitable tor pasture are the Waste lands in p^ttufia 
the Khadar {especially BaUabgarh tahail) which however ia the 
oold weather grii/ing gronndi and in the Kohi tract. The latt^ 
is more a poatura^ for flocks then for cattle but cattle' resort to it 
in the raids/ 

The following may be taken os fair .prices for aveta^ animalsi priew of 
but of court 0 nfear the'bity prices of milch outtlaare considerably 
higher than in the rural parta;— 


Eufft^lic^, mate 

27 

Cow 

45 

Pony, smaJl 

30 

Bufiolai femalo 

65 

(roat 

5 

Ptiny, UrgB 

70 

Ox 

60 

Sheep 

3 

Mule 

Camul 

go 

70 


Donkey 8 

There is aothing worthy of particular notice about the homes,. 
mules* &c- The style of mare possessed by the better oJasa 
M^mindur has improved since the estabiiahmect of stallion depdts, 
and the Sdnepat people have somh good mares* In all perhaps 60 
mares might be found fit for branding; to horse and mule-brewing, 
however, not much attention is paid thongh there are signs of 
awakening intcrast in the matter- Home of the mares are taken to 
the Govermnent stallion at Patti Ealjana in KamaL The D^trict 
Board kohp two hbrse Staliidfi^ and one donkey stallion at Sotidpat 
and Ballsbgarb, respwtively, which (jdver ih all some SOO'mares 
annually. 

Since the Breeding Commiasiou decided that Delhi is not 
woHhv of inclhsion in the districts in which horse-breeding is to be 
Hupetrntehdjed by the Reihouht Department, the b^edii^ in Delhi 
has been managed entirely by the local authorities with stallions 
Buppliad by the Civil Veterinary Departmenh 


C a 111 e 

diMiiv. 
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CHAP^II.A Tbetis are 9 Einaar bulb m the distriot, 1 in Sonepat, 3 in 
Afrioiiltitre- Delhi and 5 in Ballabgarli. The bvaedmg of oxen and cows is 
however chiefly managed hy the " Brahmani ” bulb {locally termed 
ankid and ti/av). Kama are rather smaU, some of the beat are used 
for fighting. 

Sheep and goats are reared chiefly in the Kohi villages : they 
are also brought from the Gurgaon end Rohtak Diatricts, Alwar 
and the trans-Jamna tracts into the Delhi-Eohi for sale locally, 

Rinderpeat generally appears among cattle ever^ apHng for 
about a month and then disappears. The death-rate'is said to be 
as hjgh as 90 per cent, of the seizures. Foot and mouth dbeftae 
uppers in the y^^iter spring. There are Veterinary Hoapitab 
at feonepat, Delhi and Ballabgarb at .which a etocfc of medicmee 
and suitable appliances are kept. 

In connection with the subject of cattle disease may be noticed 
the custom ptrora mkatna, Enra is a disease of the cattle, as bad 
M cholera is for men : to repel it a rope b tied across from one 
liouse to another at tha entering in at the village, on which a 
piece of wooil and a yAma-Iid (rA^pnt) are tied in the middle 
and underneath It a plough b placed. A weed called iJiubsii- 
gugal, i9 burnt like mconao in » fire and its smoke put on all the 
animals of the village; this b said to either stop disease or 
prevent it; on the rope near the ehapni a red piece of thread 
and Clipart {rMnka) is fijted; on the day of givmg smoke to the 
ammab the p^pie eat stale bread eo m not to light their own 
® heard throughout the village that day 

which IS called akhtet. Both Hindu and Muhammadan zamindbfi 
ooserve tlie ceremoiiy. 

w 

There are no cattle fftire, but prizes are given at the ammal 
show for plough and milch cattle. Thehorae fair as it erbta b 
a very pretty one, the ammab produced in this and through neigh¬ 
bouring diatncte, from which exhibitors are drawn, being of 
inferior atamn and few in numbers. The fair however ban 
excoae for a holiday and the gathering enjoy the sports and fire¬ 
works, which wind up the proceedings. 

'lie Military Authorities expect this district to furnish in 


QqqUforHkli- 


t*i7 strTiM. (jasQ Qf service the following animab;_ 


Bnllocka 1,050 (one militarv ttain). 

Mules 35 
FoniOB AO 

“JitV'S “.1“ lionie forold, maimsd, and diseased 

“'J, “““b mai..tamed by a Hiada Syndicate, who 

to maintaii the 

i -ill be taken in, kept 

and tended nntil death, the mderlying mofiye of the inetitotion 
teing of couree one of relig^us sentiment. The FJnjrapoIe 
&mm.ttee have met bonght the Government ebare of 'ita^a 
Walipnr in Tahed BaUabgarh to form a mu for the animalj. 
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The diatriot is OBS which has always stood high amoagst A- 

the Puujah districts as regards its percentage of protected area, A^coltua. 
»* s,, the area irrigable ont of the total cultivation: 57 per cent. 
ia artihci&llj irrig^le, 19 per cent, from wells, 18 per cent, from 
canals, 20 per cent, from bands and regulators. 

To deal with wells first: the following statement shows the i r k 
number of wells in each tahsil and,the areaa irrigable;— * 


TkhMU. 

TfttAd! m 

Arm ptlQlBCt- 
«d wqIU Id 

^CtvL 

PoTciaDlA^ of 
cultirnied 
kroaprolAalad: 

Nninlwr 

eif 

ivialli, 

] rnfmb^ 

mhh pvv ir#11i 
Ul 

iBoD»p44 

sviisso 


3^ pv ooDt. 

4.i0* 

I& 

Dtlfai 


^,05^ 


1.M3 

It 


isr,33« 


12 |if9r»ELtv 

1,LS7 

IS 

T(^l DiitHot 

SH0S5 

IOS,»70 

iti per om?t. 

T.TI* 

14 


The figures are not quite exact as ‘%ells” is a loose term in* 
eluding bo^ temporary—nominal and permanent masonry wells, 
but comparison with past statistics shows that in the last quarter 
of a century there has been steady progress in -well making and 
consequent protection. 

There is first the ordinary masonry well made of brick, atone KiDdefiniin 
and mortar and constructed to last, and often actually lasting 
hundreds of years, Sext in point of solidity of couatruction is the 
dry maeonry well. This is found chiefly in the ciroles near the 
hills where the vicinity of the rock renders the use of rough, half- 
hewn, stone very cheap; but there are not very many places 
where this kind of constroedou answers. Then there is the wooden 
well, a well of which the sides are • built of enrved block pieces 
of wood, like the segments of a cart-wheel, in length varying from 
nina inches to two. feet. These wells in favourable soil, and not 
too deep-sunk, last for many years, sometunes a full generation. 

They are found in many circles, but specially in certain villages 
of the Khadar. Lower than these in the scale of efficiency and 
durability is the a mere hole dug iu the earth, with 

its sides fenced round with brushwood of -rarious kinds and thus 
forming a rude support to the crumbling soil. Those wells are of 
course veiy cheap, and in most places last only one, two, or three 
y^s, though in a firm, hard soil, they may last a little longer. 

^e depth to which they are sunk is of course smeJl, the deepest 
not exceeding twenty feet. 

Besides these wells is thejAolur and the the former is 

found on the side of river streams and jkils^ and, is merely a 
variety of the Fersian^wheel with larger tindm (water-pots); the 
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jAttgr is a flimple but mgepjoas apparatns by whip^ ^ w^lar to 

Afritnltnie' bc..niised com&s up in a Tessel suspended £rom thp ioog |0|! ^ 
levi&rpi tb.e balnnce: kind and jts weighjb, in .o^ei^come by tbe 
weight .of ft block of hard earth or mud pU^ pn jihe btfier end' of 
the lever. The pole,constituting the bram of the lever worka up 
and down on a rude wooden fuicrum placed in a fork of the 
Bnpportj which is also of wood. When the water raised is to be 
emptied into the distributary channeh the weight' of the short end 
holds the vessel at the level of the surface. The manual labour, 
seoeasary is employed to sink the vessel in the well i a curiously 
inverted process, bub which answers its purpose. The weight is so 
graduated as to only just exceed that of the water vessel when full. 

TwotnodMof the means of raising the water there are two kinds of 

wells; the rope-aud-bnekett or charsa, and the Persian*wheei or 
• D a jg aouthem part oi the 

district, and up northward bo Rathdbanab, i.e., nearly as far aa 
Sonepat. Then comes a small zone in which both charsa and haref 
are found, and then beyond this comes the part where only the karat 
is used. Both kinds of wells are so commonly known that it is 
uDuecesBary to describe them. There is the question, however, of 
companitLTe efficiency as regards irrigation, on whi pH few notes 
may ^ made. It is.not merely the depth of .the spring Jevel ^at 
practically decides question for the agriculturist trh^ch he shell 
use. ,lt is far more, if not entirely, a ipatter of custom, and tradi¬ 
tional habit. There are viiJage& in the Khadar, where the w^^r js ep 
near that a Persian-wheel would seem the simplest mode of raising 
water, where yet from long hereditary vise the people employ only 
the eftarsa. And again in some villages north of Sonepat the 
water is not fo very near aa from this cau^ alone Jto the 

harai specially eligible. A fact which is mora likely to afford k 
partial explanation in some cases is the diSerence in the divismn 
of labour, • Xu the karat the arduous labour falls aloue on the 
oxen. In the fka?'so, while the aniTuals have to work hard, there 
is also a good deal of active though iutermictent labour for the men. 
The toil of the oxen in the Acral is unremitting, while in the 
eharea, though the temporary strain is greater, there are intervals 
of rest while the animals ara coming up from tile hoQow (^on), 
where they are released from the tag. The man driving the 
Persian-wheel ordinarily sits on the beam behind the Qxen'as^hey 
go ronnd. The influence of the active muscular strain in the 
cAar<« work is seen in the well oeveloped sinewy frames of the 
Jats and Ahirs who work at this from morning till night. 

The estimate of the extent of land which can be cotpaidered 
ty ppojQPligj jjy a one lao well necessarily (iiffera’in. 

versely according to the depth and repiclity of exhausting the 
supply. The samfnrfjry themselves perhaps think the Tatter 
ppirit mor© inkportaut than th© iictual deptkfroni tbo ©urfac^i 
Nothing delights a good husbandman morelMn a. strong equable 
spring of water which he can work at for houra without reducing 
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it pore than a i^pt or ^ tben he ealle it; k(ukcha^^^^^^ 

pnni oajtbp other hand ho popplaips of greatly, where the water Asrionliwi 
level aiP-ks aomefcimea as mach aa six or sevea feet in a few honrs* 

In,a good many villages the wells cannot be worked continuously 
all^ay ; rest has to be given to them to get the supply replenish' 
by percolation j ton apres on the average is perhaps a low 
estimate of p^tectiou; the mnindftre will allow this; about eleven 
will give probably more leaJly accnrato resnlts 

The cleaning out of w^lls depends much on their position, as c]<aaiBioitt 
of oou^e, one pibtected by a pasoory, coping (wan) etonding »' 
foot or two above the surface of the ground preventa sand and 
earth froth falling in. The Persian*wheel, which generally has 
nothing of the kind, requires much more attohtiop in this respedfc 
than the cAflrea. The latter, If kept fairly full of water, n^ds 
cleaning Only once in five years, Und often not then. The task, 
when necessary, ia performed by the owner or his tenants. 

The expense of sinking a well of course varies very greatly sinktaf 
aoootding to the kind of soil in which it is made and the depth at 
which water is met with. In Sonepst there are three degrees 
noted ; one of the Ban^r soil the second is the higher Khadar, 
the third the land immediately bordering on the river. In digging 
wells in the Bangor, the soil turned out is very generally^ stiff 
loam, with here and there a stratum of kankar. Ocoasioually a 
small depth of sand intervenes, to be succeeded lower down by the 
loam 08 above. In the Khador this soil is not found, or found^only 
in tbih strata; the sui^il is mainly sand. Of course this alters the 
c<mdif^on& of excavatioD. ■ A common plan of shikiag a wellia as 
follows: ^e earth is excavated down to the spring ie^l; then the 
is made, a round frame either of tstkar^ lasora, or dhxk ; the 
wood is about foot broad, and a span thick high). The pieces 

are fitt^ closely together hke those of a wheel, and are fastened 
with nails. On this is bulit up the rossonry cylinder {peht or kptk{) 

This generally extends beneath tha snrfaoe from 14 to 17 hath and 
above it some 12 or 13 htth. Oh the top of this cylinder a rough 
framo'work is placed eonsisting of four large beams, two one way 
and two another {dAnra a.) On these is heaped up a mixture of mud 
and earth as a make-weight, and the earth dug out from below is 
also put on jt- The weight thus accumulated sinks the well down 
to the sn^ace or fiirthci-. It is thep built up again. The old' 
way used to be to sink the cylinder down to the .reel spring level; 
but now the usual w^j is to sink it as said before, down some 14 
or lb cubits, apd then bore down in the centre of the cylinder 
with a fcolii made of two or three beams fitted together and headed 
vritha aliarp pbint. Acw this ba^ti is fitted a cross beam 
(dondila,)’to both end^of which is fastened a well-rope. This is 

passed over a pulley (ehak or as at the well, and then the 

tofh IS altecnatolj rai^d and let down, sinkiog down at each time 
lower and lower till the real spring is arrived at. This is at 52 haiht 
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CHA P.11, A. surface, and thia pointi the natural spring level (jar), 

Acrkoltnra is colled accordinglj In the Kliadar water is formd at 14 

haihs, and the cylinder goes some seven or eight haths below this 
point. The iw’m-c/iol: is made by the village carpenter; the mason¬ 
ry wprk requires a mason who is found only in the towns or 
larger villages. In the Khadar the excavation is made by the Jats 
themselves. In every village are several njen who can dive (gote 
wir)t and they go down into the water with the khasett, which 
brings up each time enough earth to give hard wort to some 
twenty men to raise it up on to the dlbaran or platform. In the 
Bangor the plan used to be the same, but since the canal irrigation 
has rendered the sub-soil percolatiou more copious, few men not 
making a regular trade of it can stand the enormous flow of water 
that comes in below a certain depth, so that the diver who can 
work in a Bangar goia geneially I:^ome3 known. He has also the 
dig^ty of a special name SiAa and receives *Re. 1 per foot of 
excavation, with a ^gti at the finish- For beginning the work of 
course a lucky day is necessary. The parohit or some other per¬ 
son possessing the necessary learning is called in, and generally 
getting^ something for his pains either a rupee, or some meal mid 
ghij points out the propitious season. It is incumbent on the 
husb^dman at all events to make a beginning on that day; if be 
cannot conveniently spend much time ho must at least dig not less 
than five hoe-fuls with his kossj. The undertaking thus auspicious¬ 
ly begun may then be intermitted, if need be, for a month. There 
is a practice stiU obtoiniiig in some parts o^f placing five vessels 
full of wat^ ou the spot chosen for the well. After standing for 
a whole night, if they are found full in the morning, the place is 
reckoned lucky. If not full, expectation of good water is unrea¬ 
sonable. Some of the intelligent samindarSf however, doubt wheth¬ 
er this is thoroughly reliable. A more reasonable custom is 
that of d^tributing alms, large or small, on the completion of the 
undertal^g. When asked what would happen if this is not done, 
the zamtfidars reply—" who would omit such a good precaution ? 
The work of danger is finished, and thanks are reasonable." The 
speculative character of the risks in 
the proverb: " To dig a pond require 
aid (is necessary) for a well.” 

of Distiictions are drawn here, as elsewhere, as to the quality 
of the water, which may be sweet (laitka), brackish or 

salt (rmtnA'in or khara.) The salt water is of course not good for 
irrigation; but the brackish wells often produce the finest crops, 
nor is tiiM good effect confined alone to inferior soils. On superior 
soil also it m considered beat of all to have the first watering (kor 
or from®,) mode by braddsh water, and then water with sweet. 
Where there are two wells within a practicable distance of 
other, the water of both will be interchanged in this way; the 
brackish water irrigating the lands of both for the ior, and then 
the sweet water coming over all in its turn. The reason given 


sinking a well is shown by 
s but money. But Eama’s 
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for this is that the land teq^uirea eomo degree of salttiess; it 

alleged that there be a perceptible difference in the yield of A*ric^tnrt. 

two fielde side by side, one of which has the malmaia hir and tho 

other the sweet. The appreciation of ealt as a manure is shown 

from the fact that it is common to scrape the ground round the 

oiadi and carry it on the fields, one cart-load being a dose for two 

^cha bighcn. Distinction is even made in the quality of land from 

ita trees; the beat banjar ia shown by the growth of dhah ; then 

bansa (TepArono pMrpurea\ and lastly kaif. The Aansa itself is 

known as a salt plant, and consequently the land near the plant 

for a short time b prodnotive, but, afterwards becomes what it 

naturally would be, 

Irriguiiou from band^ is a eharactcriatio feature in all parts inH^o 
of the district lying under or near tho hilla. The principle is tj^t 
of concentratiTjg the rainfall so as Lo moisten thoroughly a given 
cultivated area, allowing surplus water to run or drain off; appli¬ 
cation of this principle was succesafully made on a large ^ale by 
tlie former rulers of the country and in no respect perhaps does 
the civiiisation of the Mughal Empire show better than in this of 
artificial irrigation. In a report of 1848, written by Mr. B. Battle, 
in charge of the Sajafgarh Jhil works, there is an interesting 
aoGOUnt of two lai^ (Chhattarpur and KM rid,) but there 

are numerous others, which only a good local knowledge gives 
an ncquaintance with, for not a few are in ont-of-the-way comers,' 
among ravines or on the slopes of not very acoesaibJo hills. 

Under British rule the first officer to take a practical interest 
in the ba^ was Mr. Maoonachie, iiettlement Officer in 1880, on 
whose initiative several large hinds mainly m the JKohi circle of 
Ballabgarh were built. It is not too much to say that Mr. 
Maconachie has saved the Upper Kobi plain from becoming an 
arid eipanse only fit for goat gTSKing. He also drew up a moat 
useful report on the whole subject whinh is printed as an 
Appendix to the District Borad Report fl883) but unfortunately 
the District Board took no action and in 1906 when the recent 
settlement began the bands generally were in a veiy had state of 
repair. However, within the past four yeara all the broken bands 
have been thoroughly repaired, four large bands have been con¬ 
structed at Kot, Dhauj, ^fedtbal and Aaaula at a coat of Ra, 6,000 
and Burveya and designs for other bands have been prepared! 

The Settlement Officer (Major Beadou) submitted a full report on 
the subject to Government (Punjab Government Proceedi^ for 
August 1910) from which it can be seen that the bands have now 
been brought under the Minor Canals Act^ that mka have been 
drawn up for the proper assessment of abiamit and thjit a scheme 
for the construction of new bands in turn according to their 
urgency has been outlined. 

The generai principle of cultivation is by flooding, water being 
held up 1^1 the end of September when the escape channel is openeii 
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■ Wheat ia then sown thTonghotvt ths exposed area excej^t on the 
AfiitattiirK absolnte fringe where moistnre has been msiiffiOieht: hbrt is 
barley* The yields are veiy high : wheat oh'the veW bHit 
wiB run to as mnch as thirty maunds an acrb and wifi avwago at 
least fifteen maunds. The rates of aSicwui sahctiohbd ard J— 
Wheat and its mixtures Re. 1-8 per acre, barl^ and its mixthrsa 
and kharif crops Re. 1 per acre, rates Which are levibHou ai^a 
matured. 

The main important iandt are 

In tha Delhi Tahsil sub'Colline tract :—Shadipinr and 
Mahpalpur which together can flood soinb' 300 aitos: 

In the BaUabgarh- Tahsit Kohi tract :''^hhatitBrpur and 
G'walpahari which together can flood about 600 anres. 

In the Ballabgarh Tahsil aub-oolUne tract:—Khlrfci 300 
acres, Badkhal 300 acres, Pakal 400 acres, Dhaiij 400 
acres, and Kot Sirohi 100 acres. 

The remaining bands wiU flood another seven or eight hundred 
acres, so on the whole at least three thousand acres is prctec^d 
by flooding from bandft. 

The capital sunk in ianJ making, amounts to Rs- 78,000, but 
BO far owing to miamanagement the District Board have'had no 
return fOr tiieir eipenditore. The new rates have been fixed so 
as to ensure the bands paying their way and providing a small 
Burplnfl for the opustructdou of new works. 

For further details on this subject the correspondence quoted 
above should be consulted. 

Flood frrgft- Th© general histoid of the jhil Las been described in Glmpter 
*h" !■' system of cultivation is very similar to that which ia 

practised in areas protected by ftanda. The high-lying lan^ which 
gets no flooding.is reserved for cultivation, joumr, ba^ and 

Gottou being . sown t the submergible area is cultivated in the tafii. 
The floods gradually recede, to begin with from the opening of 
the regulator at Kakraula Bndge and eiVenfcually from natural 
causes. The saildit land which emerges first is sown wi^ wheat 
np to December, and the further sowings will be—jn February 
sugarcane, in March melons, in April jeMrar, and in June rioe, _ If 
the, Elakraula regulator ia properly auporvi^d and therainfdlis 
not in patent deficit, the area suhinergible is about 20 square mileB 
of which nearly 15 square miles is recorded as- cultivated,, but the 
colturable area varies according lo the extent to which the floods 
in the main depraaaion dry up during the autumn 

irriefttiog The water escapes to the Jamna through the Fajafgarh 
tba (ji-aiii. In the drain singkara nuts are regillhrly grown'aod firon 
nn^ it too, people irrigate neighbouTlng fields with the aid of jfAalare: 

the tail of the drain dose to the cantonment the Vilfiagiacs of 
h fftiijA Dbakka obt^ some valuable flow irrigation. 
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Canal irrigatiou is no doubt the moat impoiiiaiit of all, for in Ii A, 
■canal tracts the irrigated area is contlimoua and not in email Api«iatii»' 
patches a a in the case of woU and hand irrigation. 

The areas in acres irrigable and Irrigated are:— 


Tkihdi. 


Mnhri 

r^fiCord^d. 

AfWKB 

irri^LiTjN, 




Acr^ 

fioDf-pItl- i-ffe ^ 

SlBijmr 

J , 


4Ut>29 

■>■■ '■tl ni j 

I>0. 

U^72l 


1 

KliftbdriL 


g:.S7S 

1 

Mutft Oolhf ... 1 




Bkng^r 

, 


ToUl 




All bnt the lastnamed, which is irrigated from the Agra 
Canal, are irrigated from the Western Jamna Canal. The history 
-cf these canala have been already given in Chapter I, A, 

The general prineipla is, that the canal passes along a lidge Prir.ejpi*,. 
and irrigates the slopes on each side. From the main canal there *' 
is seldom any direct irrigation but the water is fii-st passed into a 
distributary called a rdjbaKa or minor, which is def<igned originally 
to supply cei-tain definite villages and the size of the ontlet'of the 
diftributaiy is fixed ijy calculation of the demand. Each village 
has then its own water-course {dhdit/i) taking out of the distributary 
and the size of the water-oourse outlet is similarly calculated. 

Control then passes out of the hands of the Inigation Depart* 
xnent as once the village has obtained its own water-coarae, ihe 
arraugements for farther distribution by channels (ridia) are made 
bif the people themselves. Thus the tree of the descent is Canal— 
Distributriry—Village Water-conrae—Water ohanncl. The Irrign- 
tion Department ate responsible for the oleHrances of the first two 
and I he villages ooncerned ter the lost two. 

The following atntemont shows in detail the variona distribn- (-;« of 
tion villages irri^ted by the Western Jumna Canal: arranged 
in this form too it gives a fair notion of the geography of the 
canal. 
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Such a atetemoTjt is unnecessary for the Agra Cannl, as there CEAP^I.A* 
is only the one small plot of irrigntion from it in tins diatrict. Agmcoltnn, 
The irrigation rstums show that the crops irrigated from 
canals in the rrspectiv® harvcatB are aa follows ;— 



Kh^r^f. 



... 



4 p«T Beat. 

p,. 


40 »nt. 

rQi«i*ii «,p 


.ri 

1 do. 

EaTley ,,, 

■ F- 

1 do. 

CaltoD ^.. 


.... 

15 do. 

Pulio (ojfjitlj gTtm) 


, 5 do. 

€ui« 

■.«'k 


1& do. 

Oklilfladi +%% 

F«l 

1 dflu 




fl ii<i* 



i ^ 


Total 


4^ par Cant, 

1 TatAl 


£? per Bat3iE> 


So, when water is scarce in the winter, u large area is lightly 
irti^tod and when it ta plentiful in the anmmer dense irrigation 
is given to crops like cane. Presumably the know best, 

bat it is tjnestioliable whether it would not be better to irrigate a 
smaller area in the rafti more thoroughly, as in January the canal 
supply is usually at its lowest and it is not always possible to give 
the sown crops a second timely watering. 

Formerly the State charge for water were of an intricate 
nature, separate rates being levied on (he cultivators and land' 
owners. The fomer bad to pay occupier’s rate and the latter 
were liable for an owner’s rate and also for cesses. Since the 
calculations involved were found to be excessive, all these rates 
have been consolidated as an occupier’s rate and a small addition 
to the fixed assessment of each village as parte has been 

imposed. The rates at present in force on the two canals are 
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CHA 7 .IIJ- 


Ckas- 


Sv^tuT0 of cropi. 


-E 
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I 

IL 

m. 


3ag«rcaiii? *■* 

Tl(w *•* 

Ttit*e«^ poppy, tegfltjihlM* orttftrdi, 
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QrckfiAp except grttiQ, JinMedi a'Pi“ P™*- 


alhttr ibAR ^hw tpftcSa^ Is 
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mt 
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i 0 » 
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1 

8 8 U 
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Section B.—Rents, Wa«es, and Prices. 

CititirfctiDK 'Pile pTiflcipol facts regardmg cultivating ocoupancy and closes 
of ri*nts paid, as asoertained at fclia recent Settlement, are given 

OcMjiipieil fcy *** 50 pef coot- 

Ctooupiod by toiwote froo of rent 

Occupied by ocoopancy 1 cmK reota 
teniLiita Jkiiid rentfl 

Occupied by teiiaotB*at 1 oaib renta 
will ... /kind Tonta 

Tbe figures fof BaUabgarli Tahsil have changed aomew^t 
Bioce this list was prepared aa so much land hitherto owned by the 
State has been sold to the oultivHrmg tenants (see Chapter III C). 
'rbe history of the tenancies has loft a large nniuber of the tenants 
in an usually strong position : many eeoupancy tenants pay no 
Unt beyond the land revenue and cesses and cons^uently regard 
Semselvea as owners, being quite prepared to claim ownership 
rights if the recorded owners attempt to raise the rents. many 
tenante^t-will teo are prepared to claim occupancy nghte if 
similarly harassed. -L'he occupancy tenants are oi^in^y recoiled 
as holding their rights under definite sections of the lenanoy Aot. 
^e Ltion 8 tenants being in the majority but a few i^tances 
still exist in which it is impossible lo recoil the sections until there 
has been an autlioritative decision of a revetmo coqrt. Ihe per- 
centage which r^iiid-^ask land bears to the total cnltivation hns 
^teaddT declined of recent years partly owing to the ahenations to 
uon-^lturiste and partly to the higher cash rente '^^ich land, 
lords can now obt^ : in the letter case competition for land on the 
paruaf tenants is indicated. _ 
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The rent atetiatics of the district have been carefully aimlyaed CH^ILB- 
in the aaeessment reports, consultation of which will show the 
wide differences which exist according to the quality and position of Hmt*. 
the holdings. Rents paid by occupancy tenants are not of 
great moment because they are determined largely by long stand' 
ing custom sttd can seldom be altered without recourse to a Revenue 
Court, a proceeding to which resort, os a rule, is only made when 
important interests are involved. 

Produce rents are uncoromou being only found in the north- 
west comer of the district where the old custom has survived and 
in localities where cultivation is bo precarious, being dependent 
oil uncertain rainfall or submer^on, that the tenants cannot 
afford to pay regularly a fixed rent. Such localitiea are the lowly- 
ing tracts of the Khddai and Owbar and the arid Kolif circles. 

The general batdi rent rate is one-half on all irrigated land, except 
when ^ngarcane is grown for which the rate is usually a third 
often a fourth: though on unirrigated land half is taken, one-tbu^ 
is more common, so two-fifths {which is also a recognised rent) 
probably represents a fair average. In the case of gardens a 
curious mixed rent, a share-profit cash rent, is found by which the 
landlord obtains one-fourth of the price for which the garden 
produce is sold to the fruit contractors. 

Of ci^b rents which are not expi-essed in terms of land reve- enh Bwt*. 
nue, it may be said that the broad standard is Rs. 4*12-0 for 
bdrdni land and Es. 9-8-0 per acre for irrigated : slightly higher 
rents are found in Sonepaf, and in the Hfingar and fChandrat circles 
of Delhi, more especially in reject of thu irrigated land. If the 
soil is strong ddiar the rents wiE be increased fifty per cent, and 
more; if it is sandy hhuT the bdrdni rents diminish to He, 3 and, 
in the worst cases in the Kohi, even down to Es. 1-8-0. The 
highest rents obtainable are those for the market gardens about 
Dmbi where (exclnding the sewage farm) Rs. 20 per ^re is the 
maximum. 'I’he average rental of gardens is some Rs. 27 per acre 
if the landlord owns both the land and the tr«»s, but if the 
curious mrdarakkti tenure exists (by which the tenant owns the 
trees) the owner will not obtain more than from Rs. 0 to 8 which 
is in effect a ground rent. 

Cash rents of the nature described above are almost invari¬ 
ably lump rents {cAaAtKn), levied on the whole holding: they are 
based on an estimate of the area in kaehhtt bigh^—aji estnaute 
which is often made by the people theraaelvos without reference 
to the areas recorded in the Revenue papers- To what extent the 
recorded rents are collected is a matter of speculation, but the 
inquiries at Settlement led to the general belief that in secure tracts 
one gtnti,* and in inseenre tracts two annas per rupee should be 
considered a 9 the average amounta, which the landlords eventnally 
^ to realise. 
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uh 

^ui0 Un^* 


CHAP II.B- Ziihti rents, i.e„ cash rents levied on particular crops, are very 
Agritultaro.rare indeed and are quite nnimportant. 

In the rural district rents on waste are seldom levied, as the 
villages keep the waste for common grazing, but in a few Khsdar 
villages which own blocks of nnenltivated land pradneing brush¬ 
wood or thatching grass, local contractors are forthcoming who 
take annual leases, for which no general rate can bo quoted. 
Close to Delhi grazing waste is Vfiloable and will let for as moch 
as Rs, 3 per acre: in the same neighbourhood too open spaces 
suitebly situated for tho erecting of brick kilns, storage of goods, 
etc., will command rents which amount to Rs 30 per acre. 


Caauiioftbv Comparison \riih the statisti^'S of 1880 show that there 

been a grW rise in cash rents fallowing thp rise in prices of agri- 
imti, cultural produd^* Kothstig is in th© agricultural 

system of the district thsn to watch the alow, unconscioos, and, so 
to say, half-blind way in which the relations of landlord and 
tenant are adjusting themselves in accordance with the progreM 
and developmout of tho country, the c:tmparative inore^e of mtelli- 
gence among even the namtiidir/', and the general rise in prices 
which is so important a feature of agricultural history of the past 


twenty years. 


B * ntaor In villagea which belong to a single owner ground rants for 
nwid*ncfi. ttie rate of Re. O-S-0 per house will be levied. In the 

city quite humble tenements are let for Rs, 10 per mensem and in 
the Civil Lines and cautonments bungalow rente may be wnyfehing 
from Ra, 50 to Rs. X20 a mouth. Bungalow rents have increased 
some fifty per cent, during the last decade, a fact which, com¬ 
bined with the fancy rents paid at the time of the 1903 Durbar, 
gave a great impetus to building, an impetus which was increased 
by the annouDcemeuf. of the intention of His Jlajcsty the King- 
Emperor to hold a Durbar at Delhi in pei'son. The situation 
has now been eniirely altered by the transfer of the seat of 
Government to Delhi, and for the next few yeais, while the 
temporary quarteis of Government are located in the present 
Civil Lines, there is t ertein tu W a h«‘uvy demand for bungalows, 
'ITie ultimate fate of Civil l.iues will depend on the decision 
reached as to the permanent Capital. 

w for The wages for skilled labour vary from 5 to 8 annas a day ; 

" the highest rate is obiamable iu tiie city by good wrsirfs, durzU 
" ’ " and other artisans who work for a daily wage ; when, however, such 
men work for a monthly wage tlioy obtain up to Rs, 20 per men¬ 
sem. In tho rural district, even in the small towns, a skilled artisan 
cnii hardly expect to earn more than 6 annas a day. CooUea 
working in tho city can obtain 5 anniis a dsy fairly regularly, 
whilst those elsewhere will earn not more than 4 anna^ The figures 
iu the table show that the labour rates are gradually increasing and 
rather more rapidly in ihe mofdesil than in the towns. 
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DoiQ 63 tic servttuts^ iragfis tot> have pono op coosifieraWy of CH AP. I I.B. 
recfltii yeara, qu'to 50 per cent, iviitiln the iRSt decade* A^cidtnn 

The Hoale below represents fairly accurately the general rates 
of monthly wages now prevalent. 


Bearer 

Khidmatgdr 

Cook 

Bhieti or Maaiilolii 
Dhobi 


Ra. 


B(s. 

. 20 

um 

... » 

. 12 

Sals 

... 9 

. IS 

cnti 

... 7 

. 9 

Swe^iper 

... 8 

. 10 

1 

7 


These are rates paid by Europeans: Indien gentlemen obtain 
iervantsfor less, and of course the rates varyj ngreeably to oriental 
ouetom, with the position and income of the employer. The 
gradual advaiico has followed the rise in prices : on occasions when 
the prioe of grain has Incrtiftsed, the domeBtlcs have obtained an 
extra mpee here and there, and the higher wage has generally 
remained even when the price of food grains ha^ gone dow n again. 

In the villages the eysteni of paying the servants and meniola 
by a share of the produce is still maintained, so the rise in pricea i!i,p{»u. 
has automatically raised the value of the wage. The only cash 
payments are those paid to labourers {^ramera) who are in merely 
temporary employments; a man will be paid 4 annas, a woman 
Re. 0-2-6 and a boy about lie, 0-1-6, as a general rule. 

The village menials or kamim are the following i— 


Chavuir$ (Leather workers) 
Chuhta$ (Swes'perg) 

Khaiu (Carpenters) 

LoharB (Blackamithii) 
Aumkafii (Potters) 


Naia [ Barbers 'f 
Dhobit W asheriu en) 

I 

J^fnicar# hor (Water-carrier}* 

Kaharti J 


Chamar 9 make shoes, i^eave cloth and wnrk as agricultui'al 
labourers- liioso who work in the Helds receive one-twentieth 
share of the produce, and one or two rn^iJf daily rn the days they 
work. They have also a right to the skin and carcases of animals 
djing in the village. They give one-eighth share of the carcase 
to the ch 11 lira*. iJitukriis collect manure, and sweep the houses 
of the villages. Each has from ten to twenty bouses under 
his charge. They leceive one reft daily from each house and 
a few seers of grain at harvest time. Kfiatia make plough end 
all farm implements required by the villagers, Tliey receive 20 
seers of grain at each harvest per plough. Lohars make the iron 
work of ploughs, and also iron tools such as ^Aurpafr, ganda^ahs, 
etc. Like the they receive half a tnaund of grain per 

plough each baivest. /CwtaAairvj muko earthen jars, vessels, etc., 
for which they receive payinent in grain. Their remuneration is 
not fixed, ^ais also act as agents at betrothals and marriages; for 
barbers work they receive one roti. They have no fixed remuner¬ 
ation, hut they receive from Ba. 4 to Es. 20 at marriage. 
The father of the bridegroom gives his wii Es. 4 and from 
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CBAf « II B. Ha, 8 t(j Hs. 20 to tlie nai of tho bride’s father. DhoH* reoeiT© 

Afrimltue. five seers of grain each harir&’tt, also one ri^f t when they wash 
clothes, Sakhatj Jhiktears or £aAara receiTe five seer^ of grain each 
harvest. 

For pi;irpases of asaesatnent the wages of the viilage servants 
and menials were calculated with some care (sea para, 34 of 
Assessment Report of the Southern half of the district)^ and it 
was reckoned that generally the agricoltoriata obtain iu lien of 
wages about 3 per cent, and others about 2 per cent, of the total 
agricultural produce. 

Landlords who cannot let their laud to regular tenants or who 
prefer to cultivate themselves are wont to employ a ploughman 
(sajAr) who is not exactly a servant, as he is given su interest iu 
the profits and occasionally lends a bullock or a yoke of oxen. The 
tajhi sometime suppliea a share of the seed too, but always pays 
a share of the revenue according to the share (generslly I* or 
of the produce which he receives, 

Peitr TiiiagB A certain number of persons hold service grants from the vil- 
gruMM. Sometimes the laud is leased to the grantee at a favoumble rent, 

or on condition of payment of revenue only; sometimes the owner 
cultivates and pays the revenue, making over the produce to the 
grantee ; while occaeionally the grant consists ox tlie right of 
properly in the land, which, snbject to the usual incidents, such as 
responsibility for revenue and the like, vest in the person per¬ 
forming certain specified aervioee at such time and for so long as 
Lp performs them. These grants are moat commonly made to 
villa^ menials and watchmen on condition of, or in payment for, 
services rendered, to attendants at temples, mosques, shrines, or 
village reat-houses so long as they perform the duties of the 
post, and for maintenance of monasteries, holy men, teachers at 
religious schools, and the like. 

These grants are known by the names dohli and bfiondah 
which are sometimes confounded, but should not be so, as they 
are really different iti a material point. The dofili is a grant of 
land for cultivation made in returu for religious services, such as 
attendance at a shrine, or giving water at a well, provided it be 
done by a Brahmin,/oiir, or other holy person. A bhondak, on 
the other hand, is a grant of inferior degree, to persons of inferior 
degee, ia return for ordinary mecM services, aud has no con¬ 
nection with religion: the bi^ndadar is generally a chamar, car¬ 
penter, bhisti or the like. If he does not do what is expect^ of 
him he is deprived of the fiAoftAaA land. A doMidar, on the other 
hand, is not under this control. If be himself goes away, giving 
up the laud, then it may be given to some one eSc, but not other¬ 
wise ; although the idea of surrouderingaltogether the proprietary 
title is never entertained. This kiod of vill^e grant is a kind of 
^waji held from zamndarst The dohli la gener^y smaller iHan 
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the bhondaht though neither it found over ten bigkas in extent; the CHAP. IIJS. 
total extent of land held in dohli and bhondak is rougblj 500 And AgrioaUaiM. 
200 acrest respectively. In the revenue records such men arc often 
recorded as occupancy tenants under Section 8. Tenancy Act, 
though It does nob define accurately their legal status: the entries 
were wrongly made but the areas are so small that the owners 
have not worried to contest them. 

The retail prices of the Delhi market for the past half centuiy a«Laii 
Ai-e shown in the table from which the followiag figures are 
extracted, the prices being stilted in seers per rupee : — 
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The grains quoted are the staple food of the district; the 
poorer classes however subsist largely on As;Aar, the prices of 
which arc at. a figure between that of its componenii giains, barley 
and gram. 

Ih© followic]^ table gives the rates (annas per roaund) which ^ 
were sanctioned as commutation prices for the purpose of compiling pr:^ 
the prepuce estimate when assessment? were being considered :tbe 
approving order was passed on the Settlement Officer's preliminary 
report 
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The Ggnres in question were arrived at by taking the aver¬ 
age wholesale prices (Table 26, Part B.) of the Delhi market 
for a long series of harvests (excluding those which were termed 
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CHAP^B. famjje barpfists) and by dedacting som^ d annaa per maund as 
Aiticnltora. being the cost of bringing the commodity into Dwlhi, Com¬ 
parison too was made with the prices entered in the tahsil aote- 
boohs. It was not considered necessary to' vary the prices for 
the different tahsils in view of the fact that the district ig so wdl 
served with roads and railways. 

As the tables show, the variations in the annual prices depend 
almost entirely on the character of the liar vesta \ the 1896-97, 
1900-01, 1908-09 were years of very short rainfall and prices 
were m consequence exoeptionaHj high; on the other hand m the 
good years 1893-94, 1898-9^ and 1904-05 prices fell. Owing to 
improvement in oornmnnications throughout the country the 
oscillations of prices are not so severe as in the past, yet civilisation 
has caused a marked rise (about 75 per cent) in prices daring the 
past half century by the opening up of the home market to Indian 
produce. 

The weights used for ordinary purposes are according to the 
standard scale of tnaunds, seers and ebattaks, Dealers in ivory 
recognise the avoirdupois pound; jewellery is weighed by the 
common Indian weights called chdotat^ rcWi, misha and hid, 

VMiom. The English yard with its suhNdiTisions into feet and inches 
is in common use, butdarris subdivide the yard into 16 girahs, on 
the analogy of 16 aunes In the rupee or 16 chaiak* in the ser : 
mistrfa who require a small unit sub-divide the inch into 8 aoi. 
Builders recognise as a unit a building yard {itnSrii ya^), which is 
33 inches in length and ig sub-divided by them into 94 laeu. 

The rural measure of area is the kaohlm Mgha which is 5-24tha 
of au acre : close to Delhi itself people in speaking of the bigkti 
refer to the pakka bigha which is three times the size of the ka>ehha 
bigha ; the latter however is far the more common and for this 
reason is the measure of area used in the record of rights. The 
sub^Jivisious are the 6(«jja (1-20) and the iisicraii«i <1-400). The 
unit of land measurement is the g<ttha of 99 inchefi, so the local 
square measure runs: 

99 inobeB 
1 sqaam gathi 
30 biBwinsfa 
30 biswa 
4} bfghia ... 

K at. ru I ' Probably in no Punjab district will be found such a contrast 
and poveity as is found in Delhi. In the city are many 
wealthy merchants and property owners living in gi'eafc comfort 
and luxury: some keep motor cars and all keep horses and earriagas 
of which many are of a high grade. The Ldldji’e fast trotter £id 
gig Me quite a feature of the place. Such men stiU retain the old 
fasLioned style of raiment for ordinary and even ceremonial use, 
but the younger men of all creeds nr-- adopting clothes of an English 
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cut. In tlioir houBos too will be found furniture of good quality CHAP, ii. B. 
imported from England or else made in tbe best of Indian sbops. Bants, 
Many of such men are 7 ery wealthy, possessing indeed more of prices 
this world’s goods than many a country noble who rejoices in the 
hereditary right to style bimself Eajti or 5^awab, The upper 
middle class cons lets of professional lawyers or shop‘keepers who 
have been successful in business: some come of good stock but in 
this class the majority are men who by their own abilities hare 
come to the front to an extent which would haye been welt-nigli 
impossible under oriental rule. Such men from their yiery history 
have gone farther towards adopting European customs m food, 
dress and pursuits. though of course tyitlr less wealth at their 
disposal there is not so great a display. A middle class clerk whose 
salary will be anything from Rs, 59 to Rs. 100 lives a somewhat 
dull life: paying a high rent and baying to appear in cle«in respect¬ 
able. clothes does not leave any greaX margin for luxuries, after the 
family have been fed and clothed. His sous are probably being 
educated to a higher extent than the father, and, nltnongli tbe early 
stages (if education are cheap, provision has to be made for tlio 
liigber education by which nlone examinations qualifying for State 
or professional service can be passed. The petty tradesmen do no 
more than eke out a humble existence, but a livelihood is certain 
as they deal in such necessaries as always command a sale. Amongst 
tbe artisans and depressed classes, there is seldom distress: true, 
their incomes are small, but then their wants are few: the squalor 
of their Burroundings is due for more to ignorance and want of 
civilisation than to want of means. 

In the rural district the material condition of tbe zamindaris 
has its nps and downs i tbe lean cycle of years, reducing as it did 
tbe number of cattle, left the people as a Itcdy at one time in a 
low state, but agriculture and agriculturists have a wonderful power 
of recupei*ation if there are a few good seasons. The canal tract a 
ere naturally tbe richest as being most secure : there tbe people 
live in good weather proof houses, some lieiug buUt of brick and 
all well furnished as regards tlie humble furniture and utensils 
which suffice for a peasant's wants. Many men keep ponies of an 
inferior stamp : the women are plump, weU dressed and laden 
with cheap jewellery and many a man will be found to bo wearing 
& silver Ut^ri {a chain bolt). In tbe Sonepat Khudar too there are 
similar signa of wealLh, though not to the same extent. Tbo 
poorest tract of all Is the Ballabgarh Tabstl; in the Khadar villages 
the houses are often misevnble, being mere shelters with a thatched 
roof surrounding perhaps a Few more prcteniious abodes. In the 
Kohi the villages are ¥tij] poorer, but with buildiog stone so bandy 
more permanent houses have been made, so poverty is not so evi¬ 
dent on the surface. Perba[)s the most noteworthy difference 
observable in tbe rich and poor tracts is that in the former the 
superfluous wealth of bygone days has permitU'd religious build- 
in^ such as gaudy temples, dImTmsahi and mosqiies to be freely 
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CHAP. n.B. wherefts lo the latter the otitifard si^a of belief are moat 
BcntAwAfes humble, if not entirely Tranting, Withal $t must be remembered 
Bad prices the district is one in ;¥hich famine in a severe form should be 
a rare visitent. Tlie poorer tracts are ail within easy reach of the 
city, where there is always a demand for labour in the factories, 
godowns, railway yards and other commermai quarters: a man with 
a cart and a pair of bollocks can always earn a good wage. ViK 
lagers on the outskirts of Delhi and even from a distance make 
considerable profit from the sales of fowls, eggs, milk, y/«, grass, 
fuel (ttpiifs or cowdung cakes), and vegetables: every morning 
droves of laden bullocks and donkeys, and also men and women 
canying loads, can be met on any road coming into the town. The 
District Hoard alone spends annually half a Inkh in wa^s paid for 
mpairs to buildings, roads and bands, and the Irrigation Depart* 
merits can and do provide people with employment in preparing 
metal, saa'ing, splitting amt stocking wood. 

Further the returns compiled at the time- of settlement show 
that Us. 3,1<>,000 is earned by Government employees; such are 
mostly working in the ciril dopaitments as imlicemen, clerks, 
jiatitdi iii, rhaprd^nf, etc., but not a few, Jnt nnd Giijars in the main, 
have adopted a military career. 

Broadly spsaking the Delhi samfn ^ar is not at all badly oflE ; he 
spends liitle on dress or hia surroundings but he has good credit 
and is not burdened by debt. A marriage, a funeral, bad luck with 
his cattle may cause him temporal embarraasment from which 
he will recover in time, but there is no recovery once a man has 
put bis name to sn uncoTiscionable deed and become enmeshed m 
legal proeeedin gs. __ 

Section 0- — Forest- 

rornt*; 'jfjje district contains very little in the way of forests ; every 
village has a certain amount of grazing waste in which are found 
the common trees of the countl y : a state of affairs which apeclatly 
maintains in the Kluidar villages of the Bfdlabgarh Tahsfl. Around 
Delhi itself the lowljing beia land is in parts kept as a grass r^orve, 
but such areas produce neither fuel nor timber. A few villages 
notably Mobaria, Alurthal Kalovad, Jmiu in the Sonepat Tahsi'l, 
Kialmpijr, Rftshfdpur in the Delhi Tahad, Kotra Mahhablbjtd and 
Pdlf in the Ballnbgarh Tahsfl have largo areas of wooded waste 
which the zamintldrs preserve with some care, in order to sell 
periodically such timber as has matured. The banks of the two 
State Canals constitute loog strips of forest which, containing ^ 
they do many fine trees of all kinds, bring into the Departmont a 

substantial income. ... 

A characteristic incident of land tenure in tho distnet is the 
reservation of wood-preducing land in tho dek as an en- 

closnre whence no fuel or wood is to be cut. This is generally con- 
HHCted with religion in the shnpe of a titkir'n hut, or or a re¬ 
ligious shrine ; but sometimes no sncli roligious element is observable, 
and in such cases iha practice is ni obably due to the love of shady 
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trees wMch not unnaturally is possessed strongly by tlio zaminddr". C, 

lu these raiAyas, as they are called (perhaps from rakhna to hold, or Foreit. 
keep), the prohibition against rutting or using the wood is no mere 
form of words- Asa rule indeed the people, with that faculty of 
dooile obedience which is at once such a help and a trouble (when 
it degenerates, as so often is the case into slavish adherence to 
custom) to the administrator, observe the social precept without 
asking more about it. Bat if a man tranagreasea by cutting the 
wood, be is fined at difife rent sums, generally twice the value of 
the wood. If he does not pay, he is put out of caste, but, as a fact, 
the villagers say a fine is always paid without excuse. Money 
thus obtained is spent in charity. 

Three rakhs are under the management of the local authorities. 

They tire calW Shikiirgarh-TaMwari, AndhauH (260 aci'es) and 
Kayatwara, Of these t^e first lies 20 miles south of Delhi end 
woa crigiually a shooting preserve, formed by tbe Ihtja of Ballnb- 
garh out of lands confiscated ^‘om four villages. It lies on the 
bank of the Jamn^ ami has at preaent an area of about 1,00 Il) acres. 

It is maintained as a fodder and fuel reserve, but some of it is 
leased for cultivation. The management vests iu the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner and trouble has been experienced in securing the full 
profits of the rakk to Government. The other tworoA'A^, or rather 
betas. He north of the city within municipal limits and are in 
charge of the Committee, 'ITiey were probably formed out of 
laiul lands in purauanoe of the policy adopted in. 18o7 whereby an 
attempt was made to create fuel and foddei- reserves out of waste 
Crown lands. The Committee ha,s, however, need these hdas not 
only as gi-ass reserves, (they are not adapted for the production of 
fuel) but also as a depot for the deposit of nightaoil. Leaara for 
melon cultivation are also given. The betas are not remunerative 
to the Committee, though they yield an incorae of Bs- 6,000 a 
year. The hda ot Chnudnlwid no longer esist-}. Pari of it was 
closed for the Water-works and part exchanged for land taken up 
for them. The rest has Ijeen wa.shed away by river action. 

Section D, — Hines and Minerals- 

In Chapter 1 A, a brief mention has already been made of this “<* 

matter under the head of Geology and there are no further 
remarks to record. 

Section E.—Arts and Manufactures- 

The reputation of Delhi as a manufacturing centre m per* 
haps gi-eater than is warranted by the actual state of the industries 
now practised there. 3Iany of the trades for which the city is 
famous, like those of Lucknow, Gulburgft end Haidar abed (Dec- 
cm) are relics of the Musalman Courts, and orily procariously sur¬ 
vive. Nearly all are now, so far as their profits are concerned, in 
Hindu hands. Before it was a Mogul capital Delhi woa a Hindu 
ci^; and it would seem that in wealth and in social and political 
influence the Ilindfis are resuming their ancienb sway. And the 
tendency of the leading castes in modem times is more towards 
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CHAP. II. E. trade as a means o£ accutaulatirtg money than towards crafta- 

ArtB and nianahip. So, while the city is growing, and must from its position 
eontinne to grow in cojimercial irnportance, it is donbtful whether 
the arts hy which it is Mstoricelly known are equally douriebiug. 

At the same time new industries bave sprung up to take the 
place of dying arts, and the irery arts themselves have hecoms 
inedemised to meet the public taste. The ci'afts and iudiistrii's in 
which machinery is not nsed and which are dependent on the skill 
of the workers, are so numerous that for an intelligible description 
they must lie described in turn under major heads. In the 
following pages the arrangement is as follows:—Jewelry, Metal 
working, Artistic painting, Leather work. Stone work. Textile 
weaving. Decorative cloth-work. Wood work (ornamental and 
useful). Ivory Carving and Misoellaneons. 
j<!wc]ry. jewelry of Delhi was a favourite theme of the early Eu¬ 

ropean travellers who visited the city. There is now but lit tie 
scope for the sumptuous extravagances of which they wrote, such 
as the peacock throne and similar works; but the tradition remains 
and one of the special excellences of the Delhi jeweller is &till 
bis consummate skill in mounting and arranging gems, sometimes 
of great price, but also often of little intrinsic value, so as to 
produce the greatest amount of artistic contrast, richness, and 
vaiiety. In these days this branch of the art, once practised on ii. 
large and costly scale, is confined to smaller artiejea of adornment. 
The throne, the belt, the slipper, the spear, the sword, the eleplinrit 
hoteddh and goad are but seldom iiicruated with gold, enamels 
and jewels as formerly ; and most Angln'lndians know Delhi 
jewelry as an assortment of lockets, rings, crosses, bracelets and 
necklaces, as European in their details as in their purpose. 
Articles made for wealthy natives, even when they preserve Insdi- 
tional forms, arc growing noticeably neater Ip.execution, with a 
neatness that counts for nothing aa art, and more timid in design, 
while there is less variety of pattern than formerly. European 
deaEgns are growing popular, especially among those Indian ladies 
who have come under the influence of missionaries or indeed under 
any educational influence. Costly articles ore now hut seldom 
made iu Delhi. Such iirticles are however sometimes sent from 
distant places for resetting and repairing, which shews that the 
Delhi workman is still in demand. 

Tlie telegraph and the modem fscilities for ti'avel have 
brought the precious stone trade of the world together in a way 
that is surprising to those unfamiliar with its workings ; it is 
now, as always, a somewhat secret branch of commerce. German 
Jews, trained in Paris, are perhaps the most prominent and 
leading dealers. There is scarcely a wedding or au accession 
affortling an opportnoity for the sale of precious stones that is not 
tchgraphed to Paris, London, St. Pefcersburgb, Amsterdaui, 
Herlin and Vienna. Delhi and the rest of India are now included 
in this secret syndicate, and are periodically visited by dealora 
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who como and go udiioticod ; so that Tavernier wna but the ^ ' 
fore runnel- of u euccesaioii of jewel merchants. Dellii dealers Art a Md 
sometiinos travel bi collect stones and also receive them from 
abroad on approval. For pearls, Bombay is a great market; 
the stones coming fiom the Persian Gnlf, Basi-a and Colombo, but 
those from the latter place ai-^ not of such good quad by. In 
coloured atones this city h»s still a considerable trade, and the 
greater part of the valuHble find of sappidres in thfi Kashmir 
teii-ifcory has been abaorbed by the Delhi jewel lei’s, wliile sapphires 
of an inferior class are received from Burma, i1 and slay and 
Colombo- The two latter places also supply rubies, those from 
Alandiilaj being the more valuable. Emei-alds eome from Spain 
and Burma and diamonds, needless to say, from South Africa while 
Goloonda supplies the Indinn erpiivaleut. The gold is nil imix>rted 
in bars from England. 'I'lie gold used is mostly 18 caiat, though 
for special orders 12 to 22 carat gold is also used. Most of the 
Dellu jcAvellers are the agents of bankers. 

The banker of the East adheres to the practices of the guild 
that are coiuparatively neglected by the great money dealers of 
Europe, and counts jewels among his means of trade, and not 
merely as objects to be kept in a safe. The name of the actual 
workman never appears in connection with the more costly articles 
of Delhi pi*oduotion. Some of the most skilful are said to be men 
of extravagant habits, and all are entirely in the bands of the 
dealers who keep them practically enslaved by a system of 
advances. This, indeed, is the case in inost Indian handicrafts, 
and the astute Hindd dealer resembles tlm London tradesman in 
his efforts to efface the maker of the goods he sells, and to pose 
as the actual producer. Even miniature painting on ivory, which 
would be supposed to be an art where the name of the artist is 
abaolutely eaaential, is said to be in many cases produced by 
qnite other men than those who sign the pictures. 

Enamelling on gold as an accesaory in jewelry is practised 
but not to aucli au extent as formerly; it is not easy to distin¬ 
guish the Delhi work from that of Juipi'tr, but the latter is the less 
expensive. 

As to the objects produced, there is scarcely anything called 
jewelry that cannot bo imitated at Delhi; and the ooutinnal 
passage of tourists has crated a demand for several varieties of 
native work not strictly belonging to the locality, as well as 
for articles of English style. Massive rings with one precious 
atone set in strong open work, and almost as well finished as those 
in a Bond Street window, are now os frequent as the rings with 
several stones which are perhaps more like the true Delhi notiou. 

Many of these are tastefully arranged and skilfully mounted. The 
embossed silver work of Madras, with Dravidian figures in rehef, 
known ae sicdmi jcwcliy is more coarsely imitated. Filigree has 
I ways been used as an accessory to more solid work and now the 
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CHAP. HE- lightoeBs of Gonoose or Cuttack articles is sometimes attempted. 

Alts uid Silvei‘ nod silver grit 'ivire woven into n kind of mattinir pattern is 
applied to belts and bi'ocelets. All the vaneties of watch chain 

JiiwefT^. are imitated and some adaptions of native chains have been done. 

The patterns of necklaces worn in the bills are now regularly 
wTonght at Delhi. In gold, suites of amethyst, topa^, turquoiso 
and other stones ai'C m^e. ITie gold frame work is sometimes 
twisted or of bdbul work. This last is one of the oldest and most 
chai'acteristic forms. The name is taken from the pretty and 
sweetly scented ttower of the kikar which is a ball of delicate 
yellow filaments. It is also called kftdr Mr, or thorn work; this 
style, however, is not in fashion now and is rarely seen In the shops 
Convex forms, as the contros of brooches, the fringing balls set 
mund miniatures, etc., are studded over with minute gold points, 
each of which, with a jiatience and delicacy of hand that defy 
European imitation, is separately soldered to the thin plate baEO. 
Good, soft gold alone is used for the points, while the base is of 
slightly inferior metal. The articles are finished by being placed 
into a sharply acid bath, 'which produces a clear, mat gold bloom, 
that does not long survive wear and tear. A similar but bolder 
form of work is called gokkru, and is based apparently on the tfir 
(the caltrop of Indian and also of inedimval European warfare—a 
ball studd^ w-ith spikes thrown to impede the progress of cavalry 
in also called a g^khi'n). This is worn by Jab men aa an earring, 
and the same treatment is applied to women’s bracelets. Among 
other patterns produced by soldering amah details on a base may 
be mentioned a rose pattern of minute dowers. This is common 
all over India, but is perhaps most perfectly done in the red 
stained gold ornaments of Burma. The miniature pain tings of 
Delhi ai« frequently set in gold cable twist patterns as bi'aceletf*, 
necklets and brooches. The almost invaidable feature of Delhi 
work is a thin shell of gold iucrusted with luetter gold (Kundan) 
or with stones of some kind, and afterguards filled with hard lac. 
The eeamel work is often spoiled by being done on gold too. thin 
to withstand without distortion the heat of the enamel fire. 

Another speciality of Delhi is the incrustation of jade, with 
pattern" of which the stem work is in gold and the leaves and 
dowers in garnets, rubies, diamonds, etc. For examples of the 
best antique work we must now go to the great European collec¬ 
tions, where are objects of a sise and beauty now seldom met with 
in India. The mouth-pieces of the hilts of swords and 

daggers, the heads of walking canes, and the curious CTutch- 
like handle of the haird^is' staff, also called a are, 

with lockets, and brooches for English wear, the usual appli< 
cation of this costly and beautiful work. Each individual splinter 
of ruby or diamond may not be intrinsically worth very much, 
but the effect of such ■ei'ork as a whole is often very rich. 
I’he mitrtrsBta ltdr or jewel-setter was Formerly often called 
npo n to act stones, so that they could be sewn into jewelled 
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cloths. For this purpose, aa when the stone was to bo iucrusted 
upon another, aa with minute diamonds or pearls on hirge 
garnets, a common Delhi form, or on jade, he works with gold 
foil and a series of small chisei-like tools and fine agate burnish¬ 
ers. The open work claw setting, which learea the underside 
of a stone clear, have been copied from European work. There is 
no dodge of the Enrpean jeweller, such as tinted foil baching for 
iufenor stones or fitting two splints of stone to form one, that is 
not known to the Delhi workman. These and many other 
devices they have iiot learned from Europe, for they are tricks of 
the trade common to all countries. It is easy to find fault with a 
certain quality oF fiinisiness and sometimes gaudiness in the 
articlns exhibited for sale all OFor the country, but now a days 
people will not pay a sufficient price for good work, so the demand 
of the day is for a cheap article. European designs arc coming 
more and inoro into use. The induati'y in Delhi has, however, 
decreased to a very considerable extent during the last 15 or 
20 years, and continues to decrease from year to year. The 
cause would seem to be partly in the p[actical cessation of 
big works, and partly in the falling off in demand from England 
and other place abroad. 'The price of stones has also greatly 
risen. 

Turning from jeweliy proper to ailversmiths' work of the 
larger sort, not nearly so much is done now aa formerly. The 
reason is that the Indian demand has fallen off considerably : real- 
dents of the country, both Anglo-Indian and Indian rulers, seem 
to prefer the plainer work of the West, 

A Wga and bold treatment of silver is a tradition of Indian 
work, but it has only recently come into favour among the 
silversmiths of Europe and America. The artistic rough chiselled 
silver of Alessrs. Tiffany of Now York, which was reckoned a 
novelty, has some points in common with Indian w'ork, especially 
in that it was not like most European work teased with uniform 
high finii^h. Largea^ chafed and perforated with elaborate 
garniture of open work, cJiilam covers and chains with pendant 
fishes and other fanciful bTeloiptis, dhkkorus or clrinklng vessels for 
wealthy Muhammadans, spice boxes or ‘pdttddm, similar to the 
familiar copper pindtin, models of cooking pots for wedding 
presents and cccai^ionally for wealthy Hindus such sacrificial wares 
aa the iVand^an oi* bull of Shiva with a canopied arrangement 
for dropping Ganges water on it in worship, or the argha^ an oval 
patera that represents the femnlc energy,y7ktris or water luga, 
Zola-shaped with spouts similar to those of English tea-pots] 
bdrddn, small boxes for holding cotton saturated with scent, and 
are the principal objects now made, but the demand 
steadily decreases. The thalera or metal chaser carries on his 
trade separately from the smith, who, like the blacksmith of the 
Sialkot and Gujrat damascened tvork, confines himself to forging 
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CHA P.I I. E- a-n(] ffeat-en foliage like that of Cutch is wrought, aud 

Arts iadthe superficial engraTiug of English silver plate is skilfully 
Man aCM- imitated. 

Na Tivorkmen are more careful thau Indian gold and 
smiths in the handling of the precious metals. As they oiie no 
benches their filings cannot be preserved, as in English shops in a 
leather apron fitted to a drawer, hnt they file on a wooden stand¬ 
ard set in a large dish, and their small crucibles for casting are 
most carefully bandied. Yet it pays some |)eople to buy i heir 
ashes and sweepings for the sake ot snch gold and silver ns they 
may yield. These people are called niitrfa'n and were so numerous 
in former times that a small quarter of the town is called after 
them " Mohalla Njariftn *\ 

The jewellers* shops now show a lai'ger nssortment than ever 
of European patterns of howls, lea-boxes, tea seta, match boxes, 
cigar and cigarette boxes, peg meaaurea, card cases, napkin rings, 
umbrella bandies, stick tops, mirror and brush backs, trays, 
spoons, mnstard pote, salt and pep^i-r-holders, candlesticks, 
buckles, flower vases, stamp-boxes, milk jugs, cups, sauccra, pen¬ 
holders, etc. Practically the only things “ Indian *’ about these 
articles are the raised work called awimi, ” which is roughly 
i[nitated in Delhi and the handles of teapots, etc., which generally 
take the form of a snake, paper weights, in the form of elepliautj, 
camels, etc,, are also made. 

Mock j*w*lTj. Ijarge quantities of sham jewelry made of brass, coloured 
glass, and plain glass with tinted foil behind it, are sold. These 
preserve the native forms of earrings, bracelets, and head ornaments, 
and are often very pretty. Year by year, however, a large number 
of European imitations are imported ; notably large brass beads 
in open work rudely counterfeiting filigrain. It is not always 
easy to say in such things where Germany or Birmiugham ends 
and Delhi begins, for the stumped, tinsel settings are combined 
with wire, silk and beads in the most ingenious way, till the 
completed ornaments resembles those made in good materials of 
real native work. There k no affectation, however, about the 
ornaments cast in a Ino for very poor people, where the workman ah ip, 
thoiigh following the forms of silver and gold, is rough and ocratless 
as the material. A considerable amount of taste is displayed in the 
stringing and arrangement of small coloured gla.Hi3 beads. 

Btmb nnd coppersmltha are no less skilful than the workers in 

cepiHsnrftre. Lahore and other copper ba?.ara, visitors are 

invariably offered real Delhi d^gchia j and most of the smiths from 
other places admit that they are uot so skilful with the hammer 
and stake (j^aiidan) as those at Delhi. In shaping a circular vessel 
of changing diameter they find it necessary to solder pieces on; 
while a good Delhi coppersmith shapes the whole without joint 
from one piece. Nests of with cleanly defined wges 
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fitting cloflalj into each other, are the asmt articles made, and 
they are often admirable specimens of plain hammer work. Brass am and 
arlieles are tastefully ornamented.by the chatera mth foliage in 
low relief. There is a considerable piodnction too of small Enu and 
fantastic toys in brass, roughly made, hut often ingenious. 1 he 
native merry-go-i-onnd seen at mtids furnishes one model, and 
railway train a, raihst grotesque figures and toy vessels of all sorts 
are also made. Small boxes of brass with lids perforated in 
foliated patterns and furnished with a false lid in which a small 
mirror is fixed, are favourite possessions of native ladies, who 
use them to keep cardamoms or small articles of adornment- 
These are made in great numbers and find their way into Raj- 
putana as well as all over the Punjab. The trade in brass small 
wares, however, is not likely to increase very largely, on account 
of the competition of GJerman articles of a similar kind which are 
now imported in great numbers. 

The local manufacturers do a good business, especially in 
pm'e hammer work, t.fl., the shaping of vessels from onq sheet of 
copper without joint, the best woi-kmon living in and about Kilcha 
Pati'Riim, Jagau Nath’s rath or car in Delhi is a good apocimen 
of large and bold work executed entirely in the city, and large 
orders are received for cupolas and orbs for the tops of temples 
an<l mosques. Toys and ornaments of brass and cop per are 
maniifactnred in large quantities in Sadar Bassiir and Paharganj 
and sold by the maund, but figures sell for one aima to oO rupees 
per score. Large hhahait (lotoA-sbapod receptacles for water) are 
made and run to 3 feet in diameter at the top. 

Pannah. or tin foil is made here, and tinted sometimes with 
coloured varnish ; it serves as gold tinsel. A suttee of wood 
covered with this matei ial anti then painted on it foliated putteixis 
used to be a favourite form of decoration for doors, fiomo of which 
are to he found in the fine old hav&lin In the older parts of the city. 

German oraidue, however, is made in so many forms, and imjjort* 
ed at so cheap a rate, that tbia trade is scarcely likely to survive. 

Fannah work is still used for decorating toys and boxes made 
of papier-mache and is also a favourite material for wall decora¬ 
tion, especially for temporary decorations during the Diwali anti 
Hindu weddings. Bangles made of lac are also ornamented with 
pa7inu.h- 

Among new trades may be mentioned the growing use of tsb wwk- 
native made tin ware. A great number of tin-lined pacldag cases are 
imported, and here as obewhere they are pat to use. But the 
Delhi tinmen seem to be more skilful than those of other i-egions, 
and among other things their tin lanterns may bo specially noted 
for uausnul neatness of make. 

The trade baa increased very much lately and despatch and 
other boxes, as well as lamps and lautei’ns of block tin, arc made 
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II E, equal to the best Multan work. Kail way pUtform and signijl 
- lamps are largely contriioted for. The Delhi boxes made of tin in 
ifat iinltation of steel trunks, are in great deiiiiiiKl and are exported 
iVutlc-quantities. Handpowor maeliines are used for cutting and 
shaping and with proper dired-ion and capital the trade shonld 
increase. 

pttHNi- The miiiiatura painting of Delhi lias grown from the practice 
of ilhiminating costly J[. S. books, introduced from Persia, and 
greatly in fnvouv nt ihe Mughal courts in iu palmy days. The 
names of calligraphers of the llJth century still sarvive in Persia, 
though little remaina that can bo confldoutly attributed to them. 
During the Kith and 17th centuries the art, which frora the 
maiuier of its growth and fostering, as well .■vs from the coatly 
splendour of its linest e.xamplus, has somo right to be called a 
Royal one, donrished in India. I Uumina tod maun scripts are still 
preparnd with mucli care and skill, but tliere is not now the soTue 
demand as there uaod to be: thore is scarcely a well*known art 
collection that does not include some examples of illuminations pn - 
pared in the time of t he Mughals, 

Tliere is no J-ecord^ of the introduction of the pi*actice of 
painting on ivory. This was probably modern, and imitated from 
the miniatuies which, with our grandfathers, took thu place of the 
photograph of to-day. This is only a surmise, but it is certain 
that the matoiial used in the older work was in van ably tiuo grey 
paper, like that known ns Cashmere jiaper. The manner " of 
the modern Delhi miniature, excepting when it is copied from a 
photograUj is identical with that of the uld portfolio picture or 
the l^ok illumination. ^nter oolonr alone is used, and the 
head is drawn full front (dw thushvi), two-eyed, or in profile 
{t/atc one-eyed. There is. It need scarcely be remarked, 

no indigenous oil-painting of sny kind throughout the country. 

There are " Dellii painters” iu Calcutta and Bombay iiud a 
large amount of work is uunnlly sold. Pictures of the chief public 
buildings of or them India arc used to embellish carved ebony 
caskets. Others of small sine are set in gold and sold as jewelry. 
Book aud Iramos filled with a series of portraits of tho Mughal 
dynnsties are favoui ite eubjects. Akbar 11 in dnrtar is frequently 
repeatfd, with a British officer who keeps his cocked hat on in the 
royal presence. Tlie beauties of the court are also drawn, and it 
is noticeable that the Persian artist (tJiose of Delhi claim Persian 
deBcent) paints the light-coloured Persian complexion and ignores 
the dusky hues of Jndia. An exception is made in favour of 
Raujit Singh, who is always represented as vary dark. Sketches 
lire extant which show that in former timea the Delhi artists 
sketched from cat uio, but by dint of repeating the same heads 
over and over again, the feutnres naturally become convention¬ 
alized and exaggerated, so that peculiarities like AlamgiVs long 
tiose and Kur J^Iahul’s round face are at once rocoguisable. In the 
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mme waj i^ the early of Pioich*' before mulSiplicatioD of chA^le, 
photographs put so many autheiitie stucliefl from nature in the irti ajid 
hands of the artist^ fumUmr type5 were drawn and redrawDj Hiiiisfte' 
until Lords Brouglianij Derby and Disraeli were indicated with 
ft vei'y few strokes* A cbarateristic of all Indian work la that 
the craftsman learns to do one thmgi and then goes on doing it for 
the rest of his life- 

The introduction of pUotogrupy is gradually bringing about 
a change in Delhi miniatures- The ardsta are ready to reproduce 
in colour any portrait that may be* given to them; andi although 
sometimes the hardnej^s of definition and a certain inky quality of 
the shadows of soiue photographs arc intensified, much of their 
work in this line is admirable* The stiEfuess which used to be 
their unfailing oharaotoristic is disappearing ; landscape^ a branch 
of sirt treated in indigenous art ivith stern conTentionahty, la 
attempted in a freer spiritj and it seems not unlikely that a new 
and perhaps more fresh and way of looking at nutura may 
adopted. Supposing this change to he desii’ablCi a point that is 
not absoluJ ely car tain j the Delhi work of to-day is strongly marked 
by the faults of Its qualities the exceaairi^ delicacy and minuteness 
of handling well presided by their cuafcomary phaso, ** ek bdl 
a brush of a single hair, the quality of the handUTig being far 
more ei^teemed than sonnu drawdrig, good coloni*, or timth of effect, 

111 copying photogaphs there is no such thing as freehand 
di^wittgj the photos outlines are carefully traced with ink on talc, 
thi'5 trsk^^lng ih then retraced on the reverse side of ihe talc with 
transfer ink and transferred to a thin sheet of ivoryj^ the features^ 
iSfc,, are tlieii touched up and finally shaded and coloured. If the 
painting IF* to be larger or smaller than the origins! photo the 
fatter Is first enlarged or reduced by photogruphy* As the whole 
work is done w'bh water colour iuay part can be wf^bed out and 
redone* Still it is wondetful how truthful the paintings are to the 
original photos and it ip still more marvellous bow the artist can 
work sitting gn th^ir liatns with the palm of tlie left hand for an 
cwsel and a eommoti piece of papei' for the palette, with children 
playing aliont and touching the artistes materials. 

The ivory used for muiiatures is prepared iu the city, and the 
mounts, said to be of Aleppo glass, are also cut, rounded and polish¬ 
ed here. 

Leather tanning is an industry which Is increasing In DelM^^ rjimifii?* 
but the work is all done by hand. The principal tanneries are in 
Qarol Dagh, a suburb to the west of the Ridge, entirely inhabited 
by Khatika and chamurs* Finer aorta of tauniiig such as the manu- 
factui'e of Russia leather and the dyeing of leather is carried on iu 
the city, 

Knj^pasi or leather b(>tl!GS, and scale pan^ made of raw Khtp^m. 
hides boiled and inoi^hed, and hanimered on to earthen models, the 
whole is then dried in the sun and the modela broken and extract- 
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chap II- E- im pieces. MuhntnTiiHdaTiB especially cany on this industry and 
Arts anii there is a Mohalla^ called Knppa-wfila ” in Dellir. 'I'he trade 
however ia languighing for kerosine tins largely take the place of 
KuppBJ. these leather bottles for storage of gki^ oil, Sco. 

stoKe-iiaTtitis. Stone carving is not very extengivelj practised, but there are 
nnnierons examples of modern work which show a high average of 
excellence. The spandi'els or tnihi-abs of dooi'ways Fcexa to be the 
favourite field for the atono-carver’s art. The foliage, as in all 
modem work, is excessively suave and flowing in line, and somewhat 
tiny in detail: contmsting in this respect with the simpler and more 
rigid lines and scantier forms of the ornament of the best periods. 


This art still flourishes and excellent gpeeimens of house 
entrances or porches can be seen in any part of the city, and the 
modern Jain Temple shows some fine work. The renovations of 
the old tombs, &c., in and abont Delhi now being carried out by 
the Arcbffiological Department has been entrusted to local workioen, 
and when good wages are paid, work, in no way inferior to that 
of Shall Jab an’s time is carried out. 


piqitfr tnirK Td the opeti couits and larger rooms of the better class of 
native houses the pilasters and arcades are wi-ooght in plaster work 
which, though late in desi^, is pretty and tasteful in exeention. 
The notable deteiioratiou which has taken place of late years in the 
Tffl; craft ia attributed by the workmen themselves to the 

introduction of the very different method of treating wall-surfaces, 
necessary for our large hinglisb buildings, where immense stretohes 
of wdl have to b© oovejed with plaster as economically as possible, 
A skilled worknaan will tell you that any oooly can Jeam todosueb 
work ; and as a matter of fact the greater part of the men employed 
by the Public Works Department are only promoted labourer.^, and 
very few of them are capable of working out such details as the 
pendentivea of vaults or the foliated pilasters and viihrdha of the 
arcades which are universal in the work of fifty years ago. Even 
in English hnngalows built at tbut period, the native fancy, though 
evidently 111 at ease in our vast, rectangular dom^tic barns, broke 
out in C[uaint panelling on the walls and in oniamented maotel- 
pieces. The barrack and the mil way station, however, have now 
effectually checked this ; and the raj mistri has learnt how to com¬ 
bine the worst and least durable plaster work ever wronght in India 
with pure, utilitarian hideous ness. 

IWM poMT#. jjj however, of the bad example a numlwr of mtada try 
to keep up the name of the great masters TJsta Hamid, and Dsta 
Him, (lie decorative artists of the modem Tiloghal period, aftor whom 
two streets near the Jnma Masjid are namf'd. Their decorative plaster 
work is often mistsken for the best stone, being ilone with cement 
made from marble. Foliated and geometric patterns are picked out in 
relief and plane surfaces are worked in patterns of different colours, 
which cnloura are not moiely laid on with il brush on the surface, 
but worked into the sulistauce of the plaster itself. 
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Some oi tlie ustath me to fiofureR or groi;ps of figurea in relief CHAp. ri. p. 
n-nd also produce atatnea but the pose is not gmcefnl. 

JDelhi ,-—'Pottery as purchased and understood by European 9 ^ is 
ft craft of recent origin. For many years large jars oriwnrtfi/Iidjie for Ueihi i^rve- 
natire domestic use, jars of a amnller size for tlie pickles and*""' 
preaervea which are specialities of DeJlii, and small (fatrstte or ink- 
stands have been made in 0 rcngb sort of porcelain covered with 
0 glaze. 

However new forms have been suggested to the potters. Those 
are mostly flower vases, chi^gnh, mrdJiis, and si mila r decorative 
shapes of Indian or Persian cliarHCter. As this application of 
pottery is entirely new to this part of India, there are no traditions 
to be interfered witli. Lack of enterpiise and ignorance of the 
possibilities of the art have prevented it from being largely 
developed. Little bos been done to meet the demand, and nothing 
to onticipate or stimulate it. 

The ware from the fact of the *' paste being an artificial one, 
j, e., compounded of pounded stone and gum, and not a natural 
day, has to be irntde in moulds, and cannot l>e fi'celj 
handled and mode in great venety of form on the wheel, it 
is curinns that so little has l>een done to improve the paste, 
as true China clay is found not far from Delhi, and is used 
habitually b 3 '' the gold and fdlversmiths for tboir cmcible. 

Bine and a. palo-grren are the colours generally used for decora¬ 
tion but brown is also iutroduced. The patterns are pcx>r in design 
and though the general air of the produeb i& delicate and pretty, it 
has a somewhat sickly quality, happily, descriljed by a oonnoi^ur 
as “ nnfemic ” when compared with the fulness of colour and richness 
of pattern of Alultan wai«. 

The potters of the latter place, it may be noted, are Mnhamma- 
dauB, and of very different social standing from the kumhdr. The 
Delhi potters are Hindus and probably of the ordinary kumftdr or 
potter caste. 

Besides the wares mentioned above, attempts have been made 
to produce tiles for flooring and wall decoration, but the business 
has not improved because the tiles do not He flat but buckle up on 
baking. 

Turning to textile fabrics, in spite of the large importation m. 

of piece-goods from Europe, one of the visible signs of which is »*»' 
the busy pie^-goods Itd^dr of the Gbandni Chauk, there is a atnali 
cotton weaving industry here, and pafft^s and d/tpa^ttaii of local 
make are exported. 'J'he trade however is languishing because 
foreign mualiii is found to be cheaper, audio the winter many 
|>eople have taken to weanng felt caps in place of 

The fine muBlins which were formerly woven for the wealthy 
still survive. In the portrait.^ of Mughal nobles as in Uluatrations 
of popular poetiy, figures are oonstautly represented attired in 
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CHAP.II-E-Daoalin so tratispareDt that tho under ^rments show clearlj 
Arts and oft-repuAted story of the Emperor who veproaoheHi 

Hannfao-hia daughter for being imperfectly clad when she waa swathed in 
'r^fritr yards of fine musliiij is quoted ns a proof of the skill with 

riri*. which Gossamer webs of cotton were pi'odnced. A market for 

these fine muslins has now to be sought in natiro states, and it is 
fit PaHals and Nabha and in Rajputana that they are mainly dis- 
jTOsed of. Compared with the bulk of the European Snaportatione 
of cotton ^oods, the local production, however, is but small. Some 
fancy dyeing, including the ouriouaknot and stripe dyeing in which 
patterns are produced by tying up minute pockets of the cloth 
with fine thread in simple ornamental forma and then immersing 
in dyes of different colours, is done, aiid pretty effects are obtained, 
the spots, (fee,, shading off like a blot of ink on blotting paper. 

Gunny bags are not made in Delhi, all are imported. “ Tat 
(gunny) is made in small quantities for floor cloths, but the jute 
mills of other towns supply all that is wanted in the way of bags. 

CaniNf*. Carpets made of wool and also of cotton, ns well as ordinary 

da-i-is and nswdr or tape are made in small quanGtiee but the trade 
is slack and the work is inferior. 

aW In popular estimation Delhi stands pre^emineTit for its lighter 
and more decorative manufactures, aueh as jewelry and embroidery. 

The embroidery in which gold and silver i bread are used is 
commei'ciaJly the more important, 

Mnch of this is used for covering silk thread with stiver or 
gold, the product being called white or yellow The 

purity of the metals used, which in former times, especially at 
Lahore, was the subject of stringent regulation and snrveillance 
both on the part of Governments and the guilds of wire-drawers, is 
now necessarily left to (he exigencies of a trade in which cheapness 
is yearly growing a more essential condition. A sort of assay is 
conseciaent on the voluntary fees paid by the Delhi mannfactorere 
to the rauncipaJity for official supervision. There is, however, now 
ail inclination on the part of certain members of tke handala. hash 
guild to dispense with the supervision excercised by the Municipal 
Committee, and vf this disposition gains strength there will be as 
little guai'Actee c f the metal used as in other places. The Municipal 
Committeo have establiahed a supervising station in Delhi. To 
this station the ht&pdfii bring their raw material to be melted 
down, and the amount of duty payable by them depends on the 
quality of the ingot they intend to turn out. llie scale is as follows: 
Gold kandalat Re. 1-8 per ingot of 75 felasi silver kandala, Se. 1-4 
ditto- sham gold. Saunas per ingot of 75 tolas; ditto silver, 4 
annas; htndoiu mol (half silver half copper) 12 annas per ingot; 
ailvcr wire, three pie per tola. The fi&ipdri pi-esmits his silver and 
copper to be weighed, and on payment of the duty a receipt is 
grrtjfcctl to him. Be then takes his metal into the station and 
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eroL'iDle, called htUkahi^ in one of the CHAP-If.E 
tinmerons compartmenU at-t aside for the purpose. Prom the oru- — 
eihle he poiira it into an iroo niauM called TJie bar or ingot at nn Cf- 

of Silver and topper when thus melted down h catJed mUi If 

*■“* sold ‘cf into it. i,. i, „bo.t s Lhdg.iS'L.;."..': 

j j*i square. ihe gulh is then made over to tho***^’ 

fciintlaia msL 

The chief difference between wire*fi rawing in Eudand and 

In,i,. 1.™ .tor .11 m tho l«,k of machinery i. L I.toro.„X' 

A wire-drawing and Janetta f^toiy ivas estohiiehed at KdchaChcla^; 
n Delhi many years ago. Iho mnchuieiy was worked by steam 
Imt the bnsmeas was a failure. There is. however, wondciinl deli- 
cuoy of hand, and skill that can only b« attained by loii" years of 
practioe m some of the processes. The tiattoning of\ row of 
slender ^vircs with a hammer as they am dvawu over a tinv atoS 
anvil, into nnniito ribbons of eqtml width, is one of those Lts of 
manual, doitenty, the exceeding skiifulness of which by slanders - 
can only realEse by an attempt to imitate it, iiimilarly Llim^^i; 
l^k earner than tho covering of thread with those mLte rib^cZ 
The thre^ hangs fi-om a hook in the oeiJiug and ie wound on an 
iron spindle. The workman gives the spindle a qnick twirliun^ mo 
t.on by passing ,t rapidly under the palm of his haiul over a" sort 
of greavo that covers bis calf: while the thmad is ranifilv ^ 

.i. gilt ,Hro » appliri Th. ,v„rk™.'. ba.d. ao “oCS ' 

glistening streak of gold, travels rapidly upwards with im H i 
rent effort, but it leaves the thread perfectly covered with mrrl 
evenly coiled; no silk showing and no uneven overlapping ?ni6 
exceeding tenuity to which gilded silver can te drawii out and 
retain nn unbroken surface of gold has been continually dwelt iinon 
m an aoGOunto of wire-drawing. Itdoes not pay to dmvouttiLl 

^ beai'tho udmiAtni-e of a con¬ 
siderable quantity of ooppei* without Iosid"- colour to 
eyes; and Delhi contains often more copper than S 

purchaser bargained for. Tl;e vinious qualities of g% 
discnmmated at u glance with pm-fect accuracy by Ixperte! 

Embroideiy on hmt^r for siioes has been mentioned as ono 
of the uses to which gilt thread is put. But this is only one of 
many uses. As gold thread is not easily worked on the neeX l[ 

T surface of the clothe to be ornamented and 

lo do this conveniently so that one hnud is free to pas^ the 
on which the gilt thread is wound, while the other sti£ t dowS 
a frame 18 necesaary; hence gold embroidery is called 
mme work. But tins name seems to be used to 
particularly the large embossed work familiar in State eJenbaif 
,huls jnam.d. ^ath. like. The finest examples of th^ fe- 
must bo sought for in native States and in Eumi^au museums and 
it m blit seldom that large and imporhuit pieces are uoiv wi-oui/ht 
In casos where ,the whole of the held is to be covered with gold 
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CHAP ITE' a stout cottoH cloth is Btretcbed oix the frame. On this the 

Arts and ileBigu is diavvii bj the j<aqqdsthf and the parts to he raised are 
® *^**<^" worked over with thick, soft cotton, dyed yellow, passed on the 

'ooij « u d eoi'fBcc from a reel, nnd stitched down at esch passing with ordi- 
Biimr. nary aewing thread. The centre Teins of leaves and other forme 
arc marked with etitching, and a kind of modelled surface is thns 
produced in thick, cotton thread. Over ihese forms the gold and 
silver thread ia laid, their lines following Bometimea those of the 
cotton underlay and aometimes going in opposite directions. For 
the grounds, varieties of basket-work and herring-bone stitohe.s are 
adopted; spangles and lines of twisted wire Bulm^ are introduced 
to mark and relieve the leading lines of the pattern. Several men 
wort at once on these fabrics, and they are not bo long in ezeon- 
tion as this description may seem to indicate. The sheen of the 
gold threads interlaced in different directions as they cross over 
raised Bnrfaces, prodnues a brilliant and in large pieces a splendid 
effect. In cases where coloured wlk velvet is bordered with raised 
gold emhroideiy of this kind, the velvet is sew'n on strong cotton 
cloth, and during the work the parts to bo left plain are kept care¬ 
fully covered np. 1 n the Siime way caps, cushions, tea cosies and 
other trifles are wrought; but as relief is not always necessary as 
in large throne cloths, elephant housings and the like, the forms 
are not alw^ays emoossed in cotton. 

A pretty vJiricty of gold embroidery which has become popular 
is called Tawm work, because of a alight resemblance to cioia^nnts 
enamel, 'ITie outlines of foliage aic done in gilt thread, but the 
leaves and floTvers in brightly coIo'Ured silk. On a suitable gn^und 
this work is very charming. Table covers, panels for screens, 
mantel-pioce borders and ornaments for brackets seem to be the 
favourite objects. Since the world of fashion has decreed that 
gold and silver embroidery, for many years considered theat-rical 
and pretentions, ia picturesque and beautiful, some excellent work 
has been pi'oduced for ladies dretfses. The shapes of these change 
so quickly in the western world, however, that the Delhi artinan 
has BCiircely completed a skirt or a dress fi'ont when it is hope- 
losely out of fashion and useless» 

Strange forms of byegone periods are still adhered to, such 
as the &arno!(jf opera-cloak and loosely-fitting jackets with 
open sleeves. Borders and trimmingg it is lieing discovered are 
a safer field for the exercise of the art, A very dainty sort of 
embi'odery is worked on net, and in this case the gold thiead is 
not passed but run through. Gold sprays are also wrought on 
white muslin januin/ii, with an effect similar to that of the well 
known Lucknow work. 

The variety of embroidered caps worked for the better classes 
of natives in real gold and ailk, and for those of lower degree in 
tinsei, is beyond enumeration* Many shops are devoted exclusive¬ 
ly to the sale of cajm. Nautchwomen^s dresses ara often tri- 
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umplis of gaudy and gilded broidery. Weddings consume a large CHAP|^I.E. 

nmonnt of finery, and on holidays and at fairs gilt lace, real or 

false, makes all the children gay, tares. 

A Urge quantity of gold and sUtot throjid ia used tjJ 
nethahaji^l in tho manufactnro of kot^ka snakes and pipes. This isbiroiJorj^. 
prettily variegated witli coloured silk» and no emaU skill and 
neatness are displayed iutlieir plaiting. The pafiiid or jmtoti makers 
work up a great deaJ m stringing ueoklaceSj, head ornaments ^^d 
bracelets together! the ties being usually in gilt thread* In tlio 
parandas or queue terminations for the three long tails of hair 
affected by native ladies* pretty combinafaons ot gilt thrci^d witli 
brightly coloured sUk are prodnood. Thu purantla is also fr^ef[uoiitly 
made in ombosaeil silvet*. The tasaela of thn azarban't, tho uni¬ 
versally worn fii/jdma string of silk, are Frequently costly nrrango- 
monts in which is also worked into a great variety oF 

fringes for decorative purposes, 

Tfiill details of this manufacturo will bo fonnd in the Mono- 
gmpli on tho wire and tinsel industry by Mr. y. Biirdon, Assistant 
Commissioner. 

Gold lace proper is not now so much used as Ijofore the 
Mutiny. The miichine used is an cjcoetlingly neat contrivnnee, 
an elaljonite loom in miniature, the hedillo strings converging to 
a sort of pedal board like that of an organ on a nduu^ scale. T'he 
great toe, whicli in the native foot is flexible and free in movement, 
picks out and depresses each lieddlein turn with unerring precision- 

This quadrnmanous facility of grasp ia of the greatest use in 
silk-winding, braiding, and gilt cord-making, the great too being 
constantly used to tiold the work. 

Silk embroidery is of several kinds. A long loose stitch in aik finUw* 
white filoseUo worked in pine or other forms on grey, blue ami 
other colours of Cashmere (English), is one of the comtnoiiJMt, 

ShawU; and articles of femalo attire are the usual forms. The 
Woollen fabrics of Cosbmero and Amritsar are also decoi'jvted with 
silk embroidery. Satin of European make is coming into iiicrG.i 30 il 
use for silk embroidery, and some of the patterns, notably one 
counterfeiting the tnnrkings in peacocks’ foatliora, arc brilliant 
and efTective, Tim re seems to be a touch of flimsinoss in moKb 
Delhi work, and this characteristic is nob likely to be (mred l»y 
determinaijou of the public on one hand to pay cheap [trices and 
of tho dealer on the other to secure largo profits. 

Some cotton-printing or chipiwgrk is done of no remarkable Wnwi jurint 
quality. Sliver tinsel-printing on Turkey and rod 'muslin, s/in, 
is made in quantities for weddings, dfcc., but it is inferior t> tliat 
of Kaugra and Rohtak. 

Tho city affords employment to a large number oF carpenters CiTpejurj-, 
whose skill is evideut from the articles made. Furniture for 
household use is turned out in large quantities hy local misfri 
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CEAP.rLE-at the inetAnco of tlio dealers only, and it isi certainly ciirious Uiat, 
ArViad with so large a domand, there ia no large workshop. Painted 
lCnaikc> wooden fumitare, euch as hoys’ beds, taJfhtx, slates for school boys, 
ciyp&itT. swings, toys, arc well done in Delhi, and there is a fancy goods 
trade in wedding outfits, which are called sanduq dalteji. 

The carriage buihllng industry is a thriving one, but the work 
seems to be ctirried ont in very squalid yards littered with the 
relics of decay ing vehicles. A very good stamp of dog cart is 
made, but probably the most notable f^e of carriage locally made 
is the waggonette or the pseudo-mail-phaetnn., so popular lyith 
the well'to-cto Hindus—a lumboi ing vehicle of great vitality. Ticca 
gliaries ami okkas too are built in considerable numbers. 

i^Wofld OvTT. VTood carving ia not in any way an important industry, 
Tliere ave j*ome very fine eitamples of old doors and doorways in 
the city, hut fo'^hions liave clianged and people are centont with 
plainer surmnndingus. The only carving of importance is the 
C'li’viiig of oon'os, which usnally take the form of aaiidal wood 
or ebony boxes. 

BurijeiMaii- Another ti-ade, which is popular iu its luirable way, is basket 
makii'g. Tilhu baskets, wo>-k and tea-Liil)li‘S, chairs and other 
articles are now made in split bnmbOHi with liands of oolonred 
splints, 'i'he work is fairly neat and strong. 

The trade is increasing and, if tbo workmen are given a pattern 
of chair or basket, they can imitate it very well, Cane is also used 
and in addition to other work bottles arc now enclosed in cane or 
mat OP wickerwork like eaii-de-oolognc bottles. 

Common willow baskets for earthwork, fimit baskets and the 
covering of earthen jars with willow basket work, is also enrriod out 
in large quantities. The material used is genorally tamarisk (.//nftt) 
obtained frem the Jam ns Kbildar, hat the date palm, {dhSk)^ 
mulberry and munj fibre are used for the finer Ixiskets. 

Ivory carding is one of the well known indnstrii^ which has 
advanced with gi'eat strides of recent years not only in Delhi but 
in other places; the importance of the industry was recognised ia 
IfiOO when Mr. T. P* Ellis, Assistant Commissioner, was deputed 
to write a monograph on the subject, a pamphlet which can be 
consulted for details, Indian ivory is too soft and brittle for good 
results, so ivory is obtained from Africa (at a cost of Its. 25 per 
H) landed in Delhi) and is converted into curios of every conceivable 
pattt-rn, which displays the skill of the carver in a more or less 
occentnated form, Klepbants and their trappings seem to be tho 
favourite theme, the tourist purchasers no doubt regarding tho 
animal as specially orientnl, but tliere seems to bo nothing that 
cannot be portrayed, oven doivn to small detoil: for instanea* a 
caravan of camels will be carved, the load of each is shown in 
detail and even the concomitant dog is being led by a fine ivory 
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chain. Sucli skill in ivory working has been attained thati it i 3 CHaP.II.i:. 
now even wovoti into doth. Though iTory curios aro sold in all Artsasd 
the jewellers’ shops the mamifactui-e of them is oonti-olled almost 
entirely by the firm o£ Fakir Cband & Co., who liave a largo tirr- 
exlaibition room in the Danlw ebae to the Jiima MasjhI: thie firm 
imports the ivory and hands over the refiuisite pieces to the 
workmen. It is calculated that it takes a carver five years to 
become really oihcienn tho work is very la1x}nous; some of the 
detailed curios will take a man ft couple of yeai*® to finish, and it 
is seldom that a carver will earn more than Rs. 20 per monsemr 
In addition to carved ivory a certain amount of plain ivory goods 
am exhibited for sale, but those are genorally mede out of the 
pieces left over from the more artistic work. 

Panels and picture frames, diessmen, paper-knives, groups 
of figures and procession a, models of native houses, temples, etc,, 
and bas-reliefs of incidents in Hindu mythology are made. All 
the figures lack expression and pose, but of Into years a few 
artists have paid attention to this point and probably Delhi now 
ranks as high aa Murshiditbad as regards ivory work. 

Ten “inas/ias” of gold or silver sheet is cut into 1(10 pieces 
and placed between 340 pieces of gold l>cater’s skin, and the whole 
put mto a bag of skin, the boating goes on for 12 hours l>efore the 
leaves are ready, out of ICO leaves only about 150 come out whole. 

The gold beater earns about G annas a day for silver and 8 annas 
a day £oi‘ gold leaves. A packet of S 50 silver leaves is sold for 
lie, 1-8 and a packet of 150 gold loaves for Rs. 32-2, the cort of 
pi'oduction l>eing Re. J-4 and Rs, 30, respectively.^ 'There are 
many persons who do this work and the trade is considerable. 

A considerable industry is pattea works, i.e., the productiou 
of silk and wool bximrbandif, tassels, iMimers, flap, trappings for 
native saddles, colored cord for native beds, i&c., and “ Delhi 
palira “ work is considerad Ijotter tlmn that of other towns. 

Dentists arc doing a good business in Delhi, and in their Dic»(ii(ry. 
small way give a great deal of relief lo per.^ons in want of fa'se 
teeth. The teeth ary imported but tiio actual setting in moulds 
with rubber is done here and the raio charged is ils. 2 per tooth. 

The work is not as good as that done by European dentists, hut 
good enough to suit the poor people who cannot a fiord better. 

A small quantity of iitar or scent is made in Delhi, but tho Smo*. 
trade is not brisk. 

Ink used for vernacular writing is .made in large quantities ’f^i, 
and is exported, two kinds being made, p/«i£ and the former 

is the better and is made of ka}ctl mixed with gum. Straws are 
coated with the mixture and dried in the sun : when dry the ink 
comes off in little cylinders and is ready for the market. 

Bluo-black ink powder, as well as liquid blue-black ink* is 
also made in large qoantites and exported; tho quality is gi>od, 
and some prefer it to the EugUah manufactured article. 
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CDAf^.II.E. Del hi pickles, chiitmcsSj preserves, jelly, and tiro in 

ArtT&nd ??nod cloiimnd, and thero is a brisk trade done in tbeso manuEactorcs, 
Maunfae- tiinl also in crystiilisied fniit. The beat makers are Miihamnii^tiria, 
pr^rrt. wbo liv® JiTid do businoss in Kgerton Street and Kueba Nalwtin. 

Delhi pf'tah-ki^mtihd'i and halttd sro celebrated, aro also as 
or ccniftts. 


T.(c. Bhodal or tab work ut an industry which still gives employ¬ 

ment to hundreds of people who make fancy pankahs, banners and 
Hags for weddings, liuad-drcsscs for bridugrooms, Jloliarram ta^iof, 
aiid Chinese lanterns, &c. 

£iniroHim:<i Connected with the gold and silvei* wiro trade is the consider- 
able trad© in umbroidered shot's for which Delhi has long Ijoen 
celebrated. Iho variety of [lattcrns and shapes Ls remarkable, 
even iu a country where jrbiititnsy nms riot. Nolhing could Ixr 
luctLbr or tuen; dainty than somo of the Blippei*3, {zfindria jtiti) 
made for native ladies’ wear; embroidered.with seed petirla usually 
false, with spimg]e.s and every viu-ioty of gold and silvor thread; 
and in bid witii red, black or emerald green bather in decorative 
paltoiTia. Gilded and silvered bather are also used, iiometimes 
gold aud silver embroidery is worked on (doth over a Ijasis of 
leather- Men's shoos are often no less elaborate. 

English forms are creeping into use. Ko sumptuary regula¬ 
tion to restrain extravagance in gilded shoos and enforce the use 
of plain black bathor could bo half so potent, as tho nj! written 
ordinnnoe which permit, an Oriental to iTOtain a pair of patent 
leather boots on stockinged fcot, and requires him to doff shoes of 
Dative make when in ptcBonco of an English snperior- 

Scnhengraviijg is an ;tit which, owing, probably, to the 
ii™ " unusual skill of two gonerationa of engravers wlio worked in tho 
Daribii, is considered to be a speciality of Delhi. 

It ia very cuiioua that racos which cxcol in minute work 
rccpiirhig patience should havo made no farther advance in this 
art. 

Ibanliful specimens are turned out to order, but tho best 
work is done only in Arabic or Pci'sian character, the Bowing 
lines of which give great opportunities of pretty work. No 
ciigi-nvcr iu Delhi can do English or Kagri character pi'operly, 
the letters aro made unet^ual in size and the spacing and formation 
are faulty, iiubber stamps are supplanting the old and artistic 
seals, and iu a few years it may bo impossible to get any good 
seal engraving done in Delhi, for already one of the best engravers 
is reduced to earning his lining by manufacturing rubber stamps. 
p«ficr. Paper of tho usual fibrous and rough quality is made in tho 

city, and finds ready sale, as it is good of iU kind. The largo 
paper mills in other towns arc killing the local indnstry, but a few 
pel-sons still make a living by t he manufacture of handmade paper, 
which is the favorite stuff for uutivo bahis or cash book. 
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In uTiglazed carthem pottery, there is not much to note. CHAP.ILI!. 
At fair tiiues Delhi prodticus perhaps a lai-ger variety than is Arts And 
seen elsewhere of those grotoaqiio toys and figurines, which peri* 
odically call forth the iDVontlou of the potter and notably add in i£ 4 iifa«a. 
Ids income. Here, indeed, as the city is regarded as a place of 
pleasure, theii* sale goes on all tho year round. 

The modelling and colouring is really very wonderful: ft'r 
a few pice can be obtained models of birds, animals, snakes, etc., 
painted to the Tery life : hgtiros of men and women, on tho other 
hand, are generally rather stiif and crude. 

This toy trade, popular all over India, is the root from which uniiod Pin, 
the remarkable figure niodoHing of the United Province^ has 
grown. Sa^h. 

Lac bangles incruatod with spangles in stamped orsidue and tuc Uangio. 
ivilli beads oi'e made in large numbers. Some arc coated with 
tin, ^ound and applied as a paint and then covered with a tintwl 
varnjsli, a method of obtaining a metallic glimmer through colour 
which is characteristic of many Indian forms of dcoor^ition. 

The business is flourishing and Muliammadan women aro vei'V 
devei' in making lac banglejf, the business is ciirried on principally 
in the Lillkua Bj'iz^r and one locality caHed tho “ CMrtrvdldn,'’ i.p., 
bangle-makora. 

Lac is also coated on bed logs, walking sticks, &o., tho articles 
are coated while lx)ing turned on a lathe, 

Kumhirnas arc made : these are hollow balls of lao, blown 
like a glass globe and are nsetl during TIoli at weddings. Hiey 
are filled ^rith gulal (the red stuff used daring Holi) and thrown 
about like confetti. 

Impcrted plate and common gins? are silvered in tho old iiifttn..4c. 
stylo with mercury and tin foil, and tho edges are often Ixjvellcd 
and cut by^the workmen with the aid of corundum iiowder. 

Very little, if any, silvering is done now, for glass mirrors can Ixi 
imported cheaper and of better quality, itany of these looking 
glasses ate mounted in a gaudy style with lorders of painted 
glass, and an arrangeraent by which they stand at an angle or 
fold flat. Glass bangles aro made and are ornamented with glass 
“ gems and enamel work. Small inset boxes are made of wood 
and covered witli thin glaso mirrors, and these mirrors are after¬ 
wards painted with geometrical and Horal designs with a very 
pretty efoct. Rich natives have the walls and ceilings of their 
houses set ivith mirrors and call the room so decorated Shfsh 
Mahal. 

Rope and string are made chiefly of munj from Rowari and rtbrom 
San grown locally. The product is e3rported largely to Meerut 
and Baghpat. Fans are made chiefly by the Qassi'il caste, from 
the date on dwarf palm. Thero aro two factories, one at the 
I’urkoimn Gate and the other at Paliari Dhfmj—which are open for 
four niontha during tho hot ivealher, Tho wages earned are from 
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CSAP. H E. 1 to 4 annns a day. All fans aro hand-mado i tlie pjdm leaf is 
Art* and Soaked in water for a sliort time, then some of the leaflets at 
either end of the etalk are removed and plaited with those re- 
Fibfont maioing on the stem. Tl)e fans are often coloured in neat 
iMDiiUctttr#!. (iisigns; their price ranges from 6 pies to 4 annas, 

FoctoHo. Dniing the past twenty years there lias been a considerable 
incrpose in both the number and quality of the factories: before 
1890 there was hardly an institution to which the term could be 
justly applied aa the majority were small affairs managed and 
owned by enterprising individuals. It was at the end of the 
eighties that the improvement began: the advanta^s of coopera¬ 
tion were realised and Companies wore formed. Ine lives of some 
Oompanies, as was only to be expected from the inexporienoe of 
the managements, were veiy short, but through the axpeiicnce 
gained and the survival of the fittest the suburbs are studded mth 
numerous factorieSi whose tall chimney a give an aspect to the 
scene which is very foreign to indigenous India. 

Cauon There are 4 Cotton Spinning and Weaving Mills in Delhi, 

(1) The Delhi Cloth and Coneral Mills Company, limited, 
was first started io IS89 with a shore capitai of 7 lakhs, ft has 
177 looms, and 20,45G spindles, the number of labourers employed 
is about 750. 

(2) . The Krishna Mills Company, Limited, w'as started in 1893 
with a capital of 7 lakhs. It has 22,968 spindles, but no looms. 
The average number of men employed is 520. 

(3) , The Hanooman and Maliadeo Spinning and Weaving 
Mills were started by the late Mr, Wilson as a limited, concern 
in the nineties, but after liquidation passed Into the hands of Kai 
Bshadur Seth Kanhia Lai who purchnsed the concern for 6* 
lakhs. There are 200 looms and 15,936 spindles. The number 
of men employed is 440. 

(4) . The Jumna Mills Company owned liy Saran & Oom- 

} jany, Limited, wns started in 1903 with a capital of 5 lakhs and 
laa 15,000 spiudlea, the daily number of labourers employed being 

370 ^ 

All these Mills turn out coarse yarn or doth to the value 
of about 40 lakhs of rupees: the cloth is mostly sold in the 
neighbouring districts of the Punjab, in Sajputona and in the 
. United Provinces. 

There are two Cotton Presses, (rik. the Jamna Ginning and 
pressing Co., and the West Patent Press) and three Ginning 
Pactories in Delhi City, which employ about 200 labourers in alL 
7'he re ia also a Ginning Factory and Press at both Sonepat and 
Ballabgarh. 

F]ffliiua!ii, There are four big Flour Mills; (1) Ganesb Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., (2) Delhi and Nor them India Flour MBl^ Co,, Ltd., (3) 
Diamond Jubilee Flour Mills, Ltd., and (4) John’s Flour Mills. 
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They produce flour, bran and stiji to the value of about hO CHAP.ii.e 
lakhs, which are sold moatly in Bajputana, Punjab, United Pro* Art^d 
vinces and BengaL The number of men employed by these Flour ifiaiiufM* 
Hills is about 300 in all. r ^ j FKiu,. 


ITioro are two Biscuit Factories, namely 

(1). The Hindu Biscuit Factory, and raiouwi*. 

(ai. Sharma Hindn Biacnit Factory. 

Hie first^named has^a Buropeaii Baker. They turn out 
Biscuits, loaves, cakes, etc-, in large {quantities, which are in demand 
throughout the country. There are also several Ii-on Workshops 
worked by steam which turn out Sugarcane presses, mouldino^, 
railings, fittings, etc., to the value of about 10 lakhs. ° 

Tliore are 4 Ice Factories, the oldest of which is the Hindu 
Ice Factory. The annual outturn ofico is about 2 lakhs in value. 

There is an Oil and Soap Mills Company, the principal busiuoss of 
which is to manufacture rape-seed oil. 

There is a branch of Meakio & Co.'s Brewery, lint brewing is 
not carried out, only malting. The iiural»r of men employed in 
the above factories is about 50. 

Owing to tho growth of factories the hibourers have come in 
large numbers from neighbouring districts and the Mill operatives 
have been imported from Cawnpore and other places with the 
I'osult that Tel i war a, Sahzimandi and other suburbs of Delhi show 
a laige mci^ase in population, rhe average enrnuigs of labourers 
is Re. 0*3-0 per diem or lls. 15 per monsera and their material 
condition has much improved; in fact they are mucli better off 
than clerks and others who, being in a higher social scale, have 
greater expenses. 


Section P—Commerce and trade. 

The city of Delhi takes the first place ns a commercial town OomnieKB 
perhaps in all Upper India, competing with Cawmpore and 
Amritsar and ranking next only to the sea-port towns, Caleutta, 

Bombay and Karachi. It is a great distributing centre operating 
within a wide raiiina. Thero is through communication with the 
above-mentioned parts, which are about equally distant, and 
Delhi is the junction of all the large railways in Northern India: 
here are as many as three altemativo routes to Bombay. Her 
central position with such excellent commtmications and to u 
small extent, her historical pre-eminence have given to Delhi her 
modem commercial impetus, which is seen not only in the lor(»e 
business done in importing and distributing commodities whole¬ 
sale, but in the number of Factories and Mills which have sprung 
up, Delhi is, moreover, the exchange, financing and clearing house 
of the Punjab and of alrge part of Upper India and' Rajp^utana; 
her exchange operations draw Bajputana townids her, the ihirwdris 
of that province, associated as they are with tho business hoosea 
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CHAP, m?- at Bombay ami Calcutta, all looking towartia anti dealing witii 
Commerce Celhi. The banks located in the city include sacb well known Banks 
uid trade, jja the Bank of Bengal* the National Biink of India, the Allahabad 
Bunk, the Delhi and London Bank, the Bank <rf Upper India, the 
Alliance Bank of Simla, and the Punjab Bank ; the Punjab National 
Bank, the People’s Bank, the Warwar Bank, the Union Bank, and 
one or two others are the minor banks under Indian management 
and there are in addition many private bankers whose names need 
not be recounted. The chief banks have their offices in Cbandni 
Ghauk, which is the great centre of business. European goods, 
anch as piece-goods and sundries, whwh are received direct from 
Europe, are cleared by these banks tt'bo, by advancing money 
against drafts, enable the dealers to carry on. 

Of recent years the commercial iTueiness of the city has in¬ 
creased to such au extent that the Punjab Chamber of Commerce 
has been instituted with its liead-quarters in Delhi; its moTn1]er.s 
are business men residing in the Punjab and Kashmir. The 
inipoi tanco of the Gliamber can be gauged fi'om the facin that a 
European paid seci'otary ia enter laiued and that it has been allotted 
one seat in the Provincial Ijegialativo Council. 

There is slsiO a Trades Association organised by the leading 
retail traders with n view to fuithering their inteiosto: the Secre¬ 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce acts in the same capacity for 
the Association. 

Tho principal articles of mcrchandiso which are imported into 
the city and eventually mainly esported are :— 

Piece-GeotJr, Woolen and Pfii* Ooods etc., are imported in vast 
([anntities from Manchester, Germnny, Eranco and Japan to an 
extent which is estimated to exceed 4 crores of rupees. There are 
several offices of-European firms and Indian Commisson. Agents 
who receive ordera from the deulei's and arrange for shipments from 
Europe. The goods are in the first ini tanco received by the 
wholesale dealers who (about 250 in mimlier) occupy the cloth 
markets called Katras in Cbandni Ghauk: these men are chiefly 
Mai'W'tiris. There are about 100 Ctimmissfon Agents called Aur/iy- 
ns who send out goods tu cloth merchants in the Punjab, United 
Provinces and Rajpntana, ospecially to the centres at Amritsar, 
Cawnpur, and Ajmere. There are in the city about 200 shops 
for the ictoil sale of doth Sundries or Bisat Khana. 

These include umbrellas, English shoes, hosiery, cAuris (ban¬ 
gles), stationary, crockery, oilman's stores, soaps, provisions, ciga¬ 
rettes, felt caps, laces, lamps, lanterns, steel trunlm and other fancy 
goods. Idle wholesale merchants, who arc mostly Punjabi Mu¬ 
hammadans, have made the iSadr Jiamr their place of busines^ 
Goods are sent out to all over Northern India and the turnover ia 
estimated to be a1>out 5 crorcs of rupees. 

Oroeene9{Kirami)j which include dried fruits, turmeric, spices, 
beans, almonds, palms, ooooanut, bctolnut, etc., are received to iho 
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value of aboub 50 lakhs of rupees from Kabul, Raluohistan, Bombay, 
Singapur, Madras, etc. TJie wliolosale merchants have their shops 
in ICbari Baoli market. As those goods are not free from octnii 
the merchants store them in Shahdara across the Jamnn, which is 
ontsido the Municipal limits ; it is a pity that there is no boildcd 
warehouse in Delhi for their convenience. 

Of Gold iocs, Gt>la, iitid Mtniroidef^^ the total sales tiro esti* 
mated at 25 lakhs of rupees. The business is caiTi«i on in tho 
Chandni Chauk and Dai'iba. The genuine gold lace is being 
gradually r-eplaced by cheap imitation goods imported from Ger” 
many and, as, moi-eover, Delhi is in competition with Agra, Patitda 
and Amritsar, the trade in local ffoia has declined of late. 

^}ieat, ffarlei/f Grant, Fufiie», are imparled from the noitTh- 
bouring diatnets of the Punjab and Dnited Provinces to the value 
of about 50 lakhs of rupees: what is not consumM locally is 
exported to Jtomhay. / 

The ^prain business is confined to the K/k£rt l>doli basar, which 
is conveniently situated near the goods aUtions of tho railway 
lines. Imjxji-ts of grain have fallen off of recent years owing to 
tho railway exteusions allowing dire'ot despatch to' Bombay. The 
wh(^t comes from tho local canal tracts and is mostly oxpoi ted 
again^so, too. with barby. Rice h obtained for local consumption 
only from places like Nnwftbgftnj, Amritsar, Multan. Pilibhit, etc. 
Mustard seed locally is re-exported to Calcutta and Bombav, 

but hnseedj which is brought in from the United Provinces, la not 
exported. 

Metal Goode —as corrugated iron shocte, girders, fittings, 
copper sheets, etc., ai o imported from Karachi and 
Bombay to the value of about 25 lakhs, the chief market beinc in 
Chaoti Bazar. ■ 

>p 

There is also a good trade in augai eano pi-esscs ikolha) which 
arc made locally and sent out to tho villages eitfuT for Side or on 
hire. 


in Brass and Copper utensils, whtcli arc either made here or 
imported from Riwiiri, Monidubadaud Piinipat, etc,, there is a turn- 
over of 10 lakhs of rtipeea^ 


Hidcs.^ obtained from all over the Punjab to tho value of 
about 10 lakhs and are exported to Cawnpor or out of tha 
counti^. 


'11 imported from Europe or obteined from 

mms in Indm. Native account books called Aor/t^aro made 
sold. The turnover is estimated at !0 lakhs. 


paper 
up and 


i-A 1 ?^ ’i® ^ of about 

oO lakhs IS impoidcd from Bombay; some is re-exported losmaller 

markets^but tho greater part ia made up into omamonte and curioa. 
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CHiP. UF. For the eak of Jttcelryt Precious Stones, and Indian CuriosUies, 
Com^rce Shawls, and SiherjcoTe, there arc 

audtnude^ several big shops m Chaadm Chauk and Daribtu buch artioks are 
Bohl chiefly <o EuTopoan tourists or sent to hiU atiitioua and Native 
Htates for dispoaal> The sales must bo seldom less than lOlakis- 
Timber is imported from Sepal, Kasbipur, and the 
Hills: stone slabs are imported from Agra and iiliartpur, Ihe 
total value of this trade is estimated at 15 lakhs of rupees. 


Among the loss important articles of cotnmei'ce are gki, sugar, 
tobacco, couutry*mado shoes, turbans, and pickles and preserves. 
Of the last-named the turnover is only about 3 lakhs, but the trade 
in each of the others is said to amount to 5 lakhs. Ghi, <jut and 
tobacco are obtained locally and are seldom osported, Louutiy 
sugar from Sluijahunpfir, European sugar from tho ports, and 
sugar candy from Amtitsar or Agra are obtained for purely local 
consumption. 

‘The district, apart flom tho city, has no trade^ of any great 
note bciiig eclipsed entirely by tho lustre of its enpital. Agricul* 
tural produce, however, is exported direct to various markets. 
From Bouepat Ixith chilliee and jfwr are sent direct to Colcxitto, 
From tho canal region adieat and cotton are sent direct to TJomb^, 
tho Ballabgarh cotten fetching high priws in the market, ihe 
district is stvidded with small marts in which the surplus produce 
of tho locality is collected and from which the samind^lrs obtain 
tlieir iicce^sarii?& auoh as clotlios, salt, aad implemoata* I ho pri^* 
dpsil roarkets iifter tlio talisSl villagoB Murtlriil, Kbemib in 
Sonopai Tahail, Niirdai Buwjti-tiana Najafgnili in thoBomi labsiJ, 
Muhrauli and Faridjibud in the Ballabgarh TahsfL 


Section G.—Meaus of ComniTinicatioa. 


The flgurea in tho iniirgiu 
show the communication accor¬ 
ding to tho most recunt re- 
.tarns. 

It 15 clear tliat tho district 
is unusually well prevkled with 
communicatioa of all kinds. 


Delhi Bfciition is the lai'gcst junction in Northern India as in 
Ttiilway companies have joint righta. The 
East Indian Railway crosses by the Jammi Brid^ from Ghdiiiibald 
and is continiicd (biucc 1891) as the Delhi-Umbala-Kalka Railway 
via Karoal and Aniballa up to Xalka, but tliat part of the lino ia 
leased to tlio East Indian Kailway for purposes of management. 
Tho Oudh and Bohilkhand Railway runs into the station, but has no 
further interest in the district. Tho BouLhero Punjab -iiailway 
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(maQRgedbj tho Stato Railway) iraa opeaed in 1897 and CHAF II, g, 

connects with Rohtak, Jind, Bhatinda, Balniwalpdi' and Lahore. Heanc at 
l^e Rajpntatia-!Malwa Railway, a narrow gnage line, runs due south Coi^tmi- 
via At war and Jaipur to Alnnadabad. Finally, the A gra-DelUi ™' 
Chord Railway Branch of the Groat Indian Peninsula Railway, 
opened in 1904, joins the distriat from the south passtug through 
the Ballabgurb TahsU. Though Delhi is the main station for 
passengers, the different railways have smaller stations iu the 
suburbs at which the goods trafUc is conducted. 

The following statement gives all tlie mformation required 


Ifhmili dI 

Kama af iLatiaiidi in tho ilExtrlci vflih drfltjuajTa 
m imScia tivm In br&QkiatB. 

rolnl oinribflf 
oFmiki in 
diitri^- 

DolhM-TEnhulIq-KriDrii HAiliraj, 

Sftlizinundl aiSli (9], (17), SqnepaL 

(97) Mil] Onnnnr (97), 

U 

SotaLhtrn Fonj^b Htllvvay. 

Fujibi fi«Hf (S) snil Nan^jlal (tO) 

l« 

BAjpatanB->jAlTn ftail- 

wajf. 

Swil Rbhtlla KhAn C3!>, VUr.m { 10) 

Iti 


IMlIii <1),NnAm,tiiT-ilin(S), Kikirri (31, 

Okhk (S). TiSf{1i1al:At4[l (IS), ruriLlAbld (IS) 
And BuilnbRakli 

30 

East Irifllftn Railway atnl Olldh 

nnrl Re>hi]klh.tki]{l Knilwaj^ 

HalilJ Titraidnoi anl 7 

1 


With the exception of a few cross roads, the metalled roods itouii. 
of the district are roughly parallol with the four traversing rail¬ 
ways, having, indeed, dehned the routes for tlieir construction. Tbe 
principid roatls iivith their milei^e in the district are :— 

1. The Grand Trunk Road from Delhi towards K a real (38 J. 

2. The D^lhi-Rohtak Rood (16), 

3. The Delhi-Gurg^on Road (18). 

4. The Delhi-Agra Rond (32), ^ 

Metalled cross roads connect Safdar Jang with Humaytin’s 
Tomb and Slahrauli with TughlakaMd Station : the Sonepnt 
Khnrkauda (Rohtak) road has just been metalled. 

The fable and map show that the district is literaUy studded He«-ntiiis» 
with rest-houses. One dilk bungalow is open at Mahrauli for tho 
convonienco of tourists and sight seers, and all the other houses, 
numbenng 36, are in the charge of various State departments, 
being intended primarily for the use of officials on tour. 

Unmetalled roads are legion radiating from all the more oanniuiiBii 
important marts such as Souepat, Buwdna, Najafgarh, Mahrauli 
and Ballobgarh. They are maintained after a perfunctory fasliien 
by the District Board. The canal banka provide aiimetalled 
roads also, but on these carts are not allowed to travel. 
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Both cauala are nftrigable tbrougbout their courses but the 
Keiuuof branch of the Wctitem Jamna Caual is empty of tauter for two* 
thirds of the year wliilnt the other breuchos are being BerTed, A 
sufficiency of lochs is provided. The only traffic is that of the 
CitiiiiiB. departmental barges which are used for the transport of fuel, 
timber and stone. 

The Jamn^ is navigable along the whole course, ejccept where 
the Okhia weir prevents passage. There ia very little traffic 
indeed, though barges laden with brushwood occasionally oomo 
into. Del hi. The river is crossable at Delhi itself by the road¬ 
way under the line of rails ou the bridge, a bridge of boats at 
Biighpnt, and by the Okhia weir (foot passengers only). During 
the cold weather the river is fordable almost anywhere, but at 
other s^ons people have to cross by the ferries which are loeated 
at Dahisro, lluTuri, Witzirabiid, Okhia, Jaitpi'ir, Kuaoli Mehibatpur, 
kfajhaoli, fc^hiihjabimpur and ChlnSnsa. The schedule of ferry 
charges is «s follows:— 

SCHE5DULE. 
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Tho ferries are under tlie maxtagement of tbe District Hoard CHAP^.O 
whtdi p&j^to Goyemment a lump sum of Rs, 4^,501) per annum. Ueaasof 
The additional incidental coats of management amount to Rs. 772 
per annum. As the annual income from the femes leased ootnea rerr^ «hkr- 
to only Bfl- 4,995 on an ayerage the Djstiict Board funds have f“‘ 
lately suffered to tbe extent of Ba, 277 per annum. 

Tho Teleginph atTungemepta are under the control of the Sup- Tuic^fniph, 
erintendent of the Ambala Diyiaion. The Delhi Telegraph OfBce 
is in the charge of a Deputy Superintendent, who has under him 
four Telegraph Masters, iueluding one who is in charge o! a train¬ 
ing class. As salaries vary according to standing in fclie service, 
the Quarterly CiyU List ^vea fall information. In Delhi itself are 
nine Local Telegraph ofhees (apart from the hoiid oSice) located in 
the following places:— 

Cayah'y Lines ; Ghdudni Chauk; Chuori. Bu^nr; Darilxi; 
Darydgimj; Kafcra Daiyun; Maideu’s Hotel ; Sadr Bdaiirj and 
Mandi. 

In the rural district are only two Telegraph ofEces, i.e., at 
Sonepat and Balkbgarh : one was opened for a short time at 
Mahranli, but was closed for want of oustoin. AH the railways 
Lave telegraph lines, so the different- railway stetions furnish con¬ 
siderable telegraphic conyenieHce, The Irrigation Dep^irtmcnt too 
hayo private hues connecting tho rest-houses along the canals, the 
use of which, however, is confined to Dopfirtmental officers. 

A Superintendent of Post Offices, who is immediately responsible 
to the Post-Master General of the Punjab^ is in charge of the postal a.) 
arrangements. He has under hirn thr^ Fc^t Masters. Id Delhi 
itself there are as many as 21 offices : in the mraJ district are 29. 

In addition, pillar boxes have been erected in many of tho villages 
where there are schools, which are cleared every few days by peri¬ 
patetic postmen who also deliver lettei's in the course of their 
tours. The postal facilities are adequate iu every respect. Table 
32, Part B, shows the numbers of letters, parcel^, etc., which have 
passed through tho Delhi Mead Office during recent years : from 
the statistics it is clear that the postal work is rapidly increasing 
and the exceptional returns of the Durbar years {1902-03) is 
very marked. 


Section H-—Famine- 

The history of famine in Delhi goes back to the time of 
Miihatninad Tughlaq whose savage extravagance brought on tbe 
famine of 1344, wherein (it is said) men ate etch other. The 
Sultan strove to restore cultivation and dug wells, but tho people 
could do nothing. Another terrible famine occurred in 1552 in 
the reign of Adil Shah when, in the days when Hemu was 1)1 ock- 
adiug Bhiana, God’s people were crying for bread and taking e^ch 
other’s lives, whereas the elephant i of He mu's army (5')0 in 
number) were being fed solely upon rice and oil and sugar. Shah 
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CHAP,II,H. JoMn saw two years of brought in 1629 and 16S0 and this Indnoed 

Fa^e. the scarcity of the following year. Atirang^/eb’s rei^ had the 
famine of 1661 in which, in spite of the personal esertions of the 
emperor, multitudes perished and at least as many at Delhi aa in 
other places. 

There was a famine In 1739 under Muhammad Shdh shortly 
after tho invasion of Nddir SHh, and another in 1770 i in 1783-84 
came the terrible chdliict famine. There wore famines in 1803-04, 
181B-I4and 1819* 

In 1825-26, it is said, there was great drought in Delhi, and 
ont of a revenue demand of Rs* 28,72,272 the balances were lla, 
10,59,212. In the northern division of tho territory a whole year’s 
rcvemio was remitted, and in the western division there was con¬ 
siderable distress. Suffering again occurred in 18S2-3B, while in 
1837-38 bread riots came into fashion, and unlimited relief was 
ordered for those who would work. This trouble was put an end 
to by rain in February 1838. 

SMfni Coming to recent times, the famine of 1860-Cl a sevei'o 

Meaaurcs were at once taken for relief by opening earth¬ 
works, and gi-atmtoua relief was given on a very large scale all 
over the district: the Delhi Committee expended a sum of Rs. 
2,73,633, so iho distress must have been very acute- The famine 
of 1868-09 was due to the failure of the raius in 1863, and works 
were provided under the Public Works Department. Relief 
operations were inaugurated in September 1669, and altogether 
Ks. 14,000 expended, of which Rs. 9,000 represented private sub- 
scriptioc - Relief Works at Delhi failed to 611, but kitclions at 
Delhi, Sonqpat, Faridahad and Ballabgarh attracted some 3,000 
pei'sons, mostly from Raiputaua. 

ise^.isoi. Di 1896-97 there was considerable distress due to tho failure of 
the monsoon and tho anbeequont winter rains. In December 1396 
wheat and bajra bad reached the high prices of 7-| and 8J seers 
per rnpee, respectively, and by February 1397, in addition to 6,000 
people employed on stone-breaking near Delhi, over 3,000 wore on 
fainmo works and about 4,000 were recipients of food at kitchens. 

The early cessation of the monsoon rains in Jttl^ 1S99 and the 
snbscqnent failuiNQ of the winter rains led to a certain amount of 
distress. The rainfall from April 1899 to March 1900 was 13'35 
indies only, and the tract ^ected was the southern half of the 
district chiefly in the Kohi and Dabar ckaks. The were 

the chief sniferers. 

Although tliero was considerable distress in the northern or 
irrigated half of the distriot, there was not aotoal famine and’ the 
people did not resort to the main work provided. The adjoining 
districts of the United Provinces which were not in difficulties 
absorbed many refugees from Delhi. A certain number of the 
lower classes took up atone-breaking contracts near tho city and 
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samittfMrs pliocl fchoir carta m carrying stones to and from Delhi, CSAP-UH. 
while cattlu were transported acresa the Jamna to tlio United Pi-o- Fujine. 
Vinces. I’ho price of wheat neTor rose above nine seers. 

Relief works were started by the Delhi Jlunicipnlity in October nmow or 
1899 owing to the mSus of imigrants from Native States and Raj- 
piitana, who were wandering about the locality in large numbers. «tc. ** ’ 
'rhe first work, (stono-breakiug) opened, lasted for a month after 
which the labourers (1,000) were transferred to the Dolhi-Agra 
Railway work: subscc|Uont!y some earthwork was undertaken at 
the Municipal Pumping Station. These were the only two works 
undertaken by the Committee during the period of famine, but 
gratuitous relief and food in kitchens were also given to a daily 
average of 300 people. The total cost of the first work was Bs. 

4,476 and 77 per cent, of the poi'sons employed belonged to Nnfcivo 
States. The second w'ork remained open for throe weeks and pro¬ 
vided a daily average of 4S0 persons with work. No works wore 
undertaken by the District Board in connection with the famine, 
none being required. 

In addition to the works undertaken by the Municipal Com- other Work, 
mittee a large number of persons were employed on breaking-stone 
ballast for the Ghaziabad-Moradaliad Railway. This work lasted 
for seven mohths till February 1900, the average number eutpJoy- 
ed daiiv being about i,5U0, The principal work opened in the 
rural district was the earthwork for the Delhi-Agra Chord Railway 
which was begun as a lamine work in the summer of 1897 when 
scarcity had become acute, and was resumed in November 1390. 

The work was not freely resorted to by the zamiitdarB of the dis¬ 
trict and the total uumbor of local labourers never exceeded 700: 
many moved across the river and those who remained found em¬ 
ployment in the open labour market so the work employed chiefly 
wanderers from Native States and a detachment from Rohtuk, 

A poor-house and kitchen wore opened for a month by the ^Mr-hoiuei. 
Delhi Municipality in counootion ivith the relief work at Bara 
Hindu Bao’s: the cost of which relief works amounted to its. 1,540 
and Ks. 425 respectively. 

A poor-house was opened by the District Board nt Badarpur 
in February 1900, and was clos^ at the end of August. Its up¬ 
keep coat lis. 3,841 and it was establishod merely to clear the 
strectiS of Delhi city of beggars who were drafted away from time 
to time in batches. The total relieved amounted to 3,631 persons 
belonging principally to the Native States and to the Rohtak, 

Hissar and Gurgaon Districts. 

A sum of over Rs. 10,000 was collected from merclumts and itiMwii^nMua 
traders in the city, which was spent mdepondontly in many use- 
ful ways by a Committee known as the Emergency Relief Com- ” ' 
mittcti. In addition to this relief a large uum&r of native gentle¬ 
men of tho city distributed food daily to the poor and private 
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CHRF.II-H'iiidividna^s. eiso ooUectod siihacriptions for the same purpe^. 

FamUie. The ftinonrt of priTate oharity given cannot be ascertained with 
any accni'acj, but it \'ms corsiderable* Gratuitous relief given 
to a number of poor ivomen In tho^ Delhi city who were in great 
went and who fiom the fact of their being jjorda were un¬ 

able to aeek relief in the poor houses or on district works. To 
ihom relief was given in the form of a free ration of grain to those 
unable to work, and by pi-oviding paid labour for the efficient. 
Two houses were rented in different parts of tho city from which 
grain was distributed weekly: reeipients of relief were visited in 
their homes by ladies of the Zanana Missions who kindly under¬ 
took the business of diatribntion and whose visits disclosed that 
the destitution was real and acute. For five months an average 
of &5<> persons received this form of relief daily. 

EiiMdriitBia. For the earthwork done on the Delhi-Agra Chord Railway in 
the Delhi District the amount paid in wages amounted to Rs. 
40,G94, This amount does not include sums spent on diessing 
the embankment, nor on gratuitous relief or contnngoncies. 

The total net cost incurred by the Delhi Municipality on tho 
two works undertaken by them and on the poor-house and kitchen 
amounted to Rs, 5,699 and the total cost incurred by the District 
Board on the poor-house opened at Badarpor amounted to Rs, 
3,481, This latter expenditure included the o(»t of sending homo 
334 persona on the poor-house being closed, and also the cost of 
medicines used in the poor-house, 

savpeDiifiD* SusDcnsions as below Tvere granted in the Delhi and Ballab- 

dlBovmm.. ^Xils:— 

(1) . In Dellii 'lalisil Rs. 78,506 were suspended during the 
ycifr 1899-1900. Balances outstanding on account of previous 
years amounted to Its. 72,065 giving a totad outstanding balance 
of Rs. 1,51,17] (58 per cent, of the annual demand). 

(2) , ’ In BullobgarU Tahail the previous suspensions amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 37,615; durbg the year Bs. 1,31,072 in addition wore 
suspended giving a total of Rs. 1,68,688 (83 per cent, of the annual 
demand). 

In hifi printed evidence given before the Irrigation Commission, 
the Deputy Commissioner observed 1 — 

“ The District does not rciidily become involvod in refflJ famiEo, though 
owing to its googrnphical position it is liable to ancortaintioa of dimatej 
wbich Hfo acoompanied by seasons of acute scarcity. 

Tho savidg factors are— 

(1). That a coueiderablo area, 40 per cent, is classed ns seenre. 

^2). Thoro is a large city iu the centre where thoro is always a 
demand for labour and the lower claasos can ooiiBot](i 0 ntIy earn 
wages in t imes of distross. 

(3). A fiver is within reach of all parte and giving is avaiUbe for 
cattle except in times of cxcapdonal scarcity. 
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(4), It 19 booitdEd on tte east by fertile DUlricta o! the _ Ujjilfid GEAF Il-H. 
Provinces, and unlcBS-theso are also afflicted there is migration yjuniiK, 
to thorn from Delhi. The residents of many villages have 
relativeB and fellow-tribesuieti across the water who can help 
them in Tarkiae ways and invariably do so. 

No great extensions of irrigation are possible, and the two needs of the 
District an the ra>aEfonsbing of Western Ballabgarh and advances for tbo 
construction of wella.” 

Since 1901 no positive measures of relief have been required, im[ 
but after bad harvest, notably during the year 1907-08, the rural 
populatien have received liberal suspensions of revenue ■which 
have sufficed to carry them through to better times. These prompt 
measures have doubtless saved the State froin the wild and profuse 
expenditure which a recognised famine entails. The liberality of 
the measures is sufficiently indicated by the fact that at the intro¬ 
duction of tho new assessments in 1909*JO, outstanding revenue 
to the extent of Rs. 1,66,000 has been finally rami tied and further 
the I'emarks of tho*Deputy Commissioner quoted above have been 
justified by the fact that the people have been able to weather 
such a bad year as 1907-08 without recourse to any active relief. 
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CHAPTER III-ADMINISTRATIVE. 


Section A—Administrative Division. 


Delhi ia the Head i^iULrter District of the Delhi Division. 
The Executive etaS consists of one Deputy Commissioiier and 
about eight Assistants and Extra Assistant Commissioners, of whom 
one is Treasnry Officer, one is a special Revenue Assistant and one 
is Secretary of the Municipal Committee: the remainder are 
Magistrates and Munsiffs. 


There are three tahsils 


* 

Tibiil, 

Office 

Kuatiga, 

Euango, 

PatwuiVp 

PitwJiTiA 

80 Hp»t 

1' 

1 

fi 




1 

4 

n 

4 


1 

3 

GO 

3 


at SoDcpat, Delhi, Ballabgarli 
r e 8 pectively, 
each in charge 
of a Tobsildar 
assisted by a 
Naib-Tahsildar. 
The subordinate 
revenue staff ia 
the different 
tahsils is shown 
in the margin 
and in Delhi it- 
self are located a 
Sadr Kanungo 
and his assist¬ 
ant. 


The sailddrl system which was established in 1880 has just 
undergone a thorough revision: there were originally 44 Bailors 
who received as iaatm one per cent. oE the land i^vonue of their 
Bails, but now the number of sails has been reduced to 27 and the 
zoildars have been graded for purposes of in the manner 
shown below 


Grade. 
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Zailddra. 

grade.. 
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... 1* 

300 

3ld 

4 V 

... 0 

S30 


CKAP. 
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IKviaioa' 

ll-dJ Quu- 
Uft* ftikdl 
tiih villi. 


ZvildM, 



















CHAP. 

IILA- 

Adminia- 

tratiTB 

Diviiibn^ 


Dsint Diotbict.] ~' . Zailddn. . ^ 

The foUomng statement gives all the informatioii about the 
aails vrhich can be of any nse— 


1 
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i 

5 

3 

7 






'1 

1 

13 

E3 

■' 

Tikbtil. 

ThfiiiA, 


ZiiL 

{ ^ 

1 

; 

l| 

1 

1 

K g 

■B 1 

Cult. 

* 

Lamuli 

•f^l 

SsxdliMiLa 


25 

03,656 

52,025 

JfttA And BrAh- 
blETli, 

Da. 


Dcb 


Irn-nn 

+i» 


EL,62S 

49,000 


Dc. 

■■P"* 1 

Dtkftanr 

■ ■! : 

So 

£1,6 EO 

53;20CI 1 

Ttpw. 


Do. 

l-l- 

Latnult 

■ ■* ' 

SO 

1,1L2 

42,SE0 

Jili, 


Banopfit 


JClloarA 

1 IP 1 

S3 

16,662 ' 

43,450 

JaIe. 

ScKIMT «..v 

Do, 

IfcH 
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ITP 

2* 


35^045 ' 

JaLa and Rijadi. 


Do. 

hi^ ' 

HbAlgiuD 

AU> 

21 

23^ 

50,770 

Jitu 
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... 

Ro^At 

l*i 

^ ' 
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Jati. 

■ 

* 

Do. 

Hi 

Eoi 

♦ ■fc . 

SS 

17,100 
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JitAp 
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Del 

i.h 
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tiE i 

El 

l&plOl 

30,075 

ChatAni* 




Told 


i*l 

+■•■ 

477,eeo 



AlipFiT 

.■■• 

Alip^r 
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38,032 

. Jala. 


Do* 

4.1 

BaiTEItE 

i-M 

31 

ER,ei4 

04,600 

JEtA* 


^fAllgloS 

ki 


... 

2L 

22,069 

41.600 

jAiA* 


Do. 
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22 

13^280 

23^ 

JaLi. 

Delhi 

Do. 



. 4 . 
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u,Hn 
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i Delbi 
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4 .. 
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lOJOt 

55,212 
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-■ 
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SlJ7tf 
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33 
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In the original eonatifcution of zaila great care was taken to 
give effect to local tribal influence and leading men from the J—' 
dominant tribe of the zail were appointod zaildars: as the tribes 
are much scattered and do not bold villages in solid blocks the piTiaioa. 
number of zeds were excessive. Since that time ideas have pro¬ 
gressed and the personal qualities of an individual now outweigh 
family influence, so in the reconatructions of the zaila oonvenience 
of administration has been to some extent allowed precedence 
over tribal considerations. Two, three or four zails according to 
the area have been apportioned to each rural tbana, 

Asa compensation for the reduction in the number of zaildars loiTadin. 
and lambardor an establishment o£ 32 bilmdars (bdms Rs. 80 
each) has been created. There is no restriction as to iheir 
appointment from special tribes, zails, or tahsils, the list being \ 

a general one for the district, but in the first appointment 
each tribe and tahsU luu Iioen given its due share. The 
bamdiira forma useful body of candidates for zaildars and can 
act as substitutes if a zaildar is ill or otherwise employed: it 
is certainly an improvement in the administrative machine that 
there should be such men officially recognised and ]»aid in' place 
of the mlscellanoous relatives who nave hitherto helped in 
emsigencicsi. 

Ala lambard^rs or oMof headmen were appointed in 1878*79 Lin,, 
in villages where there were three or more lambarddrs, and they taniin 
receive one per cent, of the village land revenue as au extra bam. 

The ala lambardari bubble burst some years ago and the rank 
is bomg abolished by the simple expedient of not fillbg up 
vacancies. The number has been already reduo^ from 349 to 
242, So in » few years' time the fili lambard^r will be aa extinct 
as the dodo. 

In 1880 there were 2,SOS lambardiirs; thatisto sny, a fraction 
under three lambardurs per village, a figure which, consideringmb»>■ 
how small some of the hamlets are, has been recognised as rather 
high. In conatitvition villages are or may be divided into pdans 
which may be again sub-divided into thokst tkutas or paiHa : (the 
nomenclature varies from village to village) t so when lambardurs 
were first appointed, the responsible officer had to decide whether 
each division or sub-divisioii shoald be allotted one or more lam- 
bard^rs. According to present day notions the unit adopted lim 
too low, so gradual redactions ere being made as op^rtunity 
arises, A rough standard of Ra, 1,009 of revenue, land and 
canal, per lambardfir has been fixed, but the varying conditions 
in the villages render this standard most elastic. In two villages 
extra lambardara have been appointed. As matters stand at pre¬ 
sent there are 2,102 lamlmrditra who obtain an average pacfiofru 
(headmen's due) of Ha. 25-9-0 as against Ks. 18-11-0 in 1889. 

Further redactions are in prospect. 
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infX' estates in this district are at present noder Court of 

Wards. 

COQIL of 

In 1910 there are 430 licenses to carry arms of which 388 
lioenses and the remaining 92 are Hcensea for aworda and 
daggers: this is a reduction from the number held in previona 
years. Rather more than half the licenses are issued to residents 
of the city. 


Section B,—Justice. 

The judicial work of the dLstrict la si^pervised by the Divi¬ 
sional and Sessions Judge of the Delhi Cml Division. 

The District Magistrate is responsible for the admioistration 
of criminal justice, being chief magistrate and supervisor of the 
Police so far as their duties relate to crime. The staff at nresem 
(191 Oj consists of 

Sttjjcndiary JTQKorarij, 

First cioBS magistratea 8 } 

Beoonti Ditto. 4 14 

Third Ditto. 3 i 

One of the first class magistratea has always the powers of 
a District Magistrate to enable him to try seHoua cases, by which 
the Distidct Magistrates and Sessions Judge’s Conris are relieved 
from undesirable strap. The honoraiy magistrates are all but 
tw'O located in Delhi itself, where they nsually sit as a bench for 
the trial of minor offences {chiefly as^ulb cases) which occur with¬ 
in the city. 

Witliin Delhi itself the bulk of the serious criminal cases 
are those which will be foniid in any commercial city, such 
as forgery, cheating, pd breaches of trust. Excise cases too arc 
frequent, especially since pcaiue has been placed nnder a legal 
ban. Owing to Delhi being a terminus for so many railways 
an unusual number of railway cases are decided here : these 
ordinarily consist of the petty thefts to which the travelhng 
public or the owners of merchandise are the common prey. 

The rural district is distinctly law abiding : as in all inral 
communities cattle theft is the most serious form of criminal, but 
it is not very prcvaleut^ being confined almost entirely to the hill 
Gnjars, tlie Hangars of Jhundpur in Sonepat, and the southern 
riverain villages in the BaDabgarh Tabsfl; Burglaries are un- 
common and riots too ore rai'e, but unfortunately when squabbles 
do occur and the blood pns hot, several people will join in and 
the consequences are serious; thus the few murdera, whioh do occur 
are generally quite unpremeditated. * 


I 
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Thd great trouble with which the courts haVe to contend is CHAP, 
the ntiiDber of false criminal cases which aro brought on witb 
some ulterior object: the proportion of complaints which are ro- J’astiea- 
je^ed in iintifie is large, but oren as it is many more miffht be so 
rejected, ° 

'I'he ciWl judichiry is under the control of the District tTudge cwi Janie*, 
whose principal assistants are an additional District Judge, a Sub- 
Judge, and Judge of the Small Cause Court; the latter is assist¬ 
ed by a Eegistrar. The minor courts consist of Munsilfs who are 
mostly revenue ofEcera in an allomorphic disguise: their number 
vanes, but there are always two wholetime munaiffs and generally 
about eight others, with first, second or third class powers accord* 
mg to circumstances. 


^ The rural cases comprise a considerable variety such as Lind 
suits, disputes as to abares, definition of rights within the Tillaga 
Bites (foi^hieb there is no revonue records), and minor suits for 
debts. Wifchm the last few years the number of cases has been 
largely reduced (nuh Table 35, Part B), a fact which is attributable 
to the passmg of the Land Alienation Act, 


The city cases are usually more commercial in their origin 
being brought m connection with debts, breaches of contract, nart- 
nersinp, etc. Ihe value of land and property in the city brines 
into court many cases which would otherwise be allowed to drop! 

The wurts and thoir neighbourhood are frequented by large 
number of petition-waters and professional laWyeis, some of whom 
have a considerable clientele, but their number is generally reco"'- 
nised as excesaive, since many make but a modest livelihood, 

The Deputy Commisajoner is Registrar for the whole district R«KiatT»iiod. 
he superviMa the work of four sub-registrara located at the 
tour municrpnl towns. 11 hey are regular departmental aub-ro- 

hnndabad and UalLibgjrh fis. 30 per mensem each; in addition 
tlicy receive lo per cent, of tb© registiatioa foes. Tho staff con- 
Blasts of iiiDe tuolnirrirs, of ’wlioin ate in DolliL 


Section C.-^Land Hevenue- 

i-htr villrtges frhfeb are now recognised as mauzrts or Tan 

revenue e.Mafos 50 «re dasaetl as samiWir,', 321 iw and 

olU) os llmorhdro. 'J'he last named is the type which is already 

which in time all CBtntes must cf>mD through 
w partitions aiul olituations. An estate may 

irom the start have been either jHJifidiiri or bltdiaeftarat but usually 


Hod 

fVite 
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it bfls been sanundtiri Mtdlist that ie, owned by n - single proprietor: 

*_Lr in timo the single proprietor has been succeeded by desccDdants, 
land Here- ^bo, refraining from immediate partition, have continued to hold 
the village jointly on a oommunal tenure, known as aaiiJindrfri 
hUajnidt. Ai the descendants have multiplied branches of the 
family have partitioned off their shares, and the tenure has be¬ 
come divisional or pailiituri *. if the whole village has been partition¬ 
ed the tenure is complete pattiddn, but ordinariiv some land {usual¬ 
ly grazing land) has been left common and undivided, so tlmt the 
tenure is incomplete paUiddri. Farther evolution tekea place by 
further sub-divisions and by alienations, until there is no common 
land, except the profitJeas roads, tanks, etc., and the measure of 
right is the individual holding, such as is now the case throughout 
England and the tenure is complete bluiaehdi d. Such are the 
broad outlines of the evolution of the teunre, but variations are 
found in itidividual villagHS, the whole community or iierhnps one 
of the sub-divisious keeping some land in common. 


The sub-divisions of a village are known by various names 
according to locality, but the general custom is for the primary 
sub-division to bo termed a pefna or a taraf and the minor sub¬ 
division to be denominated patti or thula. 

Ptutiibut'uiR These differences in the village constitution are usualty reflect- 
ttw B)bt^ gjj jjj different systems by which the proprietors arrange to 
subscribe the land revenue, but the ^stem of distribution is no 
longer tlie accurate gauge that it used to be because of the intro¬ 
duction of an dbidnd assessment on wells and the distribution of 
revenue over soils as an abvious measure of erjuity. For this 
reason many villages which are returned as ^unitnnitrt or patliddri 
pay revenue not according to shares or sub-divisions, but according 
to possessions alone, just as if the teiiui'e was bheLichdrd. 


Heibixt cf 
FaymiiDt. 


The following table shows how many villages have adopted 


re Eepamte). 

* No, of vilingi 

fij a cDniiuoti r&tr m sA\ liiud 

lUft 

Bj soil rat«fl .n 

630 

By pritEiBTy 0 ub*divisbas initbllj 

5 

B; &Tice£ti^ ahareii isi 

36 

Tfltal 

... 774 


Tifiadn iU 


The figures suffice to show that a truly ropresentativc classi¬ 
fication can only bo obtained ]>j refinemoiits involving permuta¬ 
tions and combinations of the t«*rm3 ;;amiiid{£rf, pattiddri, bftdichxrttf 
complete and incomplete. 

The statistics show thnt in the whole ilislriet there ore os 
many as 24t,431 holdings tohilUng to &42,5i67 acro-i; pd the 
average area of each holdiug is 2-2 acres. Of this 93,050 holdings 
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amounbmg to 304,464 acres are khndkdsht^ About this right 
ae it exiata otilj two matters are extraordUiary. Firstly, the — 
State hs^ become proprietor of many Tillages and plots of land 
close to Delhi and in the Ballabgnrh Tahsll, wMch are known as tho 
Crown Lands, difficulties of administration haTO arisen, bo Govern¬ 
ment hnis already sold a goodly portion of this property retaining 
only areas w'hich, being ivithin six miles of Delhi, may be required 
for a public purpose or of which the sale was not immediately 
possible or adTisable. The second unusual tenure is that of the 
descendants or successors in title of men who were known as 
muafiddrs under native rale; its origin is of interest. The courts 
of the Indian rulers who preceded the British were frequented 
by numerous dependants who, for services, real or fancied, some¬ 
times secular, sometimes religious, received in lieu of pay the 
pixifits of plots of land: such men were known as muajidire, but 
the term is used in a difiereat sense to that which is now generally 
attached to it; for, in former days, revenue and rent being iudis- 
tinguishable, the were (as a i-nle) in the position of gmntea 

land-owners who retained ail the profits of their grant, and, if at any 
time, they went out of favour the grant of quaBi-ownership would 
be resumed. Hitherto the successor iu iitls of these meu, though 
exercising proprietary rights, have not been shown iu the' British 
revenue records os ownera but (omitting refinements) as tenants 
holding under the village proprietoiy body. Such entries were 
quite anomalous, so now the mmjiddrs have been shown as owners 
with the reservation that, as they do not belong to the original 
proprietary body and have no rights in the village shaatUedf they 
are only accorded the rights of a malih kabza. 

Besides ordinary prt^riotary right, as represontod by tho 
right to engage for the Government revenue, there arc in six 
Tillages in Ballabgarh superior proprietors, who take a percent¬ 
age on the revenue paid by the biswadjfi-s, but exercise for the 
moat part no other right- in tbo property. These villages are 
Pliophuuda, Dfgh, Tajupiir, Ajrauuda, Alipur and Sadpdra, and 
tlie percent-ages paid in them to the superior proprietors {did 
mdlikdn) are diverse, varying iu amount from 5 per cent to 10 
per tent._ Owing to a peculiar type of alienation tho Delhi Ifuni- 
cipalitj is did n^lik iu respect bo a few plots iu the Civil Lines, 

The area held in occupancy right (a creation of our re venae 
law) amounts to 61,913 acres indicating 1'4 acres on the average 
si^B of a holding and representing some 9 J per cent of the total 
cultivation, Tne occupancy tenants pay cash rents, either lump 
rents or rents expressed in terms of the land rerenuo; a very 
few pay kind rents. The moat noteworthy incident in connec¬ 
tion with this tenure is that a large number of tenants hold 
occupancy rights under no definite section of the Act: the recordls, 
however, have been brought up4o date, as far as poasible, but no 
further details can be entered until there are further developments 
in the shape of private agreements or Court decrees. 
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cha p. In connection Tvith gardens a tonuro exists wiiicfc at first 

^ ’ seems yery mti'icate, but which is simple enough when the mya- 
t^fry is unravelled. In flucb cases the tenant of the laud is tho 
Saniet^iiti owuei' of trees and cannot be ejected until he has been paid 
ToDurt. cotnpeDSation for the trees : for practical pnrposes he is merely 
a teuant*at-will who has improved his holding to such au extent 
that the magnitade of the compeusation assessable under Section 
68 of the Tenancy Act prohibits his ejection. The tenant is 
know n as a sardarakfUi^ddr or amladdr eardaraJehti and can by 
custom alienato Iivs right, 'rho rents paid to the owner of the 
land are ckajtota rents or one-fourtb of the amount for which the 
fruit sells, the tenant being reaponsible for the cost of production. 
The sardarakkti tenure right must not be confused with a sarda* 
rai7ifi ittudfi right which is defined in tlie article on assignments. 

The rmkluza tenure or tenure of possession is a curious relic 
of leas civilised days: it is the tenure by which tb© state or public 
bodies take possession of land of little intrinsic value at the time 
of occupation for public purposes, Formerly land was so occupied 
chiefly for roads, but uow-a-days it is so taken up only for land 
improvements such as embonkmeDts. Neither the state nor public 
bodies have the rUjht to take up land in this wav, and such action 
can only be taken with tho consent of the landowners. ’When 
such ai'eas are no longer used for a public purpose the land is 
returned without any charge to the landownei'a. 


MnlkkraEa 


Tenauts-nfc-will cultivate at preaent 32J^ per cent of th© land * 
the only peculiarity of tenure ia that mauy pay no rent beyond 
the revonuB and cesses because they are tenants of long standing, 
who would probably obtain occupancy or oven proprietary rights 
if the landlord took the cases into court. 


Viu^- M*i,r. As in other communities the villagera have regular attendants 
and artisans who attend to their wants : such as are employed only 
occasionally are paid either in cash or grain for the special service 
rendered, but tho remainder receive dues, generally a share of the 
produce, such as the custom of the villhge directs. 

[.. ndUvTAiaa It is usual to Tccord iu Gazetteers what revenuos were Icvietl 
aqi?” country was under native rulers, but as there has l>een 

Dritish occupation for more than a century, and the mutiny is 
responsible for the destruction of records, no details can bo given. 
It is worthy of note, however, that tho estate of tho Hajil of Ballab- 
garb paid ■ him iu 1855 Bs. i,07,000' but the summary settlemeut 
of 1357 (after the confiscation) w'aa for only Es. 1,69,000 and on 
revision two years later a further reduction of Es. 40,000 was 
made. (A more detailed account is to be found in tho IH80 Settle* 
meut Report, para. 15/). The pregonfc assesament of the same 
tract is Ks. 1,55,295. 


revenue admmiatration of the district was cnido, 
WfttiL*., not to say arbitrary. Tho great idea of successfully managing the 
revenue appears to have been to put strong pressure on subordinates 
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beginning at the tefisfWar, who was held personallj responsible for 
balancea. This pressure was passed on to the samindura in the shape 
of quartering taicarg^ on the villages till the revenue was paid. In 
such circamstancesj it was not strange that complaints should 
come up from time to time that *' cultivators in whole sets of villages 
are absconding ert Tnasse" either daring or at the end of the short 
lease given them. It was considered a measure of relief to pro¬ 
claim t!mt '* Government wouldL take only He. I a kacha bigha in the 
I^ddar lands and 12 annas in the Bangar. These indulgent rates 
give about Es. 4-12 and Us, 3-10 as the incidence per acre. Reports 
of distressed villages mentioned in 1824 that, * Chatera Bdhudarpur’ 
paying Rs. 1,400 should pay Rs. 500/’ " llallah Afosra, assessed 
at Rs. 2,180, beats Chatera Buhudarpuf hollow in poverty and 
privation,” Of Kimsbpur assessed at Rs. 4,130 the “ samindat s are 
tolerably intimate with poverty while another village, Atael, “has 
not a tale to tell now-a-days, for it is deserted.” 

The early revetme arrangements appear to have been made 
as much as possible on the basis of existing an'angements without 
considering whether those assessments were origically just or not, or 
whether changed circumstances did not make it necessary to modify 
them materially. ^ Of course when a village, or a set of villages 
broke donrn ent'rely, and Ihc cultivators absconded in a body, it 
became obvious the only thing to do was to remodel, and probably 
to moderate the assessment. And in this way, Settlement opera¬ 
tions were always more or less in progress, the agreements being 
intended apparently to last only for a few years, or until they should 
hi^ak down. If an esinto was fairly lucky, the Settlements made 
w'ith it appear to have been in Sonepat as follows :— 

1.—Beforo 1817—the esiating demand. 

3. —FroiD 1&17>18 to 1834-25—Pirat Summary Scttleinjeut. 

5,—From 1825'21} to 1829-SO-—Ati ogrooment, or of agree- 

turnto, hardly anlLorised enough 
to be called a Settloment, 

4, —From 1830-31 to 1840-41—- Second Summary Settloment. 

But in the earlier period it is not uncommon to find years 
noted as taJtail kham, showing the assessment to have broken down. 
Dnder suchcircnuistancesj farms naturally were common, and ivheu 
they broke down direct mnnagement had to be resorted to with very 
significant results, ^ Thus, in 1H24, in an occasional report, 48 
villages are mentioned es held in farm ; while in about the same 
year, 311 villages which had been assessed at Rs. 70,005, when held 
under direct management, brought ia only Rs. 50,544. In the case 
of nine villages, the leases aggregating Es, 32431 bad been cancel¬ 
led by the second me tuber of tbe Board, and the Ham collections in 
the following year reached only Rs. 13,375. 

Up till the mutiny Sonepat was in the northern division of the 
IJplbi Territories and was ruled from Pan i pat, now in the Karmil 
District: 6o its vicissitudes are different from those of the rest of 
this district. ^ 
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Diisi Disteict.] The Regular SeUUment of IS42-44. [Paet A, 


The pre^oQt Delhi and BaUab^rli TahsUs were then in the 
- central division, the latter being mostlj in its southern pargana, 
Heve-ijut of course the BuUabgarh, J hajjar, and other estates had not 
been confiscated, and so wore excluded from British manageraent 
and assesamenls. The arrangements seen to bavo been on a more 
permanent basis then in Sonepat though the rovenue often could 
net be collected and the vihagos were farmed. 

For the summary settlement It would seem tbat no special 
officers were deputed as the work of deciding how much revenue 
a village should pay was a routine matter disposed of by the local 
district officer, but apparently the summary assessiments which 
immediately preceded the Regular Settlement of 1842 were made 
under the orders of Jlr. 11, Fraser in Sonopat, Mr. Taylor in Delhi, 
and Mr. Barnes in Ballabgarb. 

Though all these revenue arrangements seem to present day 
ideas very rough, it must be remembered that there were no proper 
records and assessments were Imsed initially on the sums taken 
from the peasantry under native ruie i the real trouble seems to 
have been that the assessments were pitched too high fur regttlar 
collecticn and there was no satisfactory macbmery by which elas¬ 
ticity of collection could bo oreated. 

Settlement of Sonepat was made in 1342 by Mr. 
proposals of Mr. Fraser who bad been entmatod 
la first instance being disallowed. The rest of 
the district {still excluding the Ballabgarh and Delhi villages under 
niitive rule) was assessed by Mr. J, Lawrence in 1844. Owing to 
the holocaust of records at the Mutiny accurate returns are not 
obtsinalde but at tbat time the demand for the whole district 
appears to have been Rs. 7,50,000 approximately, which can be 
divided up as Sonepat Rs. 3,50,000, Delhi Khslsa Rs. 3,06,000, 
Ballabgarh Klialsa Rs. 96,000, 
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In those aasessmeiits it was recognised that the former pitch 
was excessive and the reduction in the Delhi Tahail amounted to 
as much as 10 per cent, all round. 


After the Mutiny the estates of all rebels wo no escheated and the 
following were subjected immediately to a Summary Settlement 
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Delhi Dxstbict,] The Second Segniar SottUioeni of 1880, [Part A. 

The sum mar j oaaeismont amoxmted to approslm atelj Bs. 
2,50,000, so it can bo assumed that the First Regfular Settloment, 
in conjunction with tho current eummary settlement of sppcial 
localities, amounted to, in round figures, ten lakhs of rupees. This 
roronue, howcTer, still proved too heavy, as assessing officers were 
still feeling their way towards a workable pitch, and before the 
regular settlement of 1872 large reductions, amoiinting to Rs, 
78,000, were allowed, the chief items of which were; — 

Tahsil Sonepat. Rs. 28,000 reduced on account of deteriora* 
tion from shot in the Bangar (1880 Settlement Report, para. 188), 

Tahsil Delhi. Rs. 11,500 reduced mainly in the Jhajjar 
villages on account of over-assessment (1880 Settlement Report* 
para. 186). 

Tahsil BaUabgarh. Es. 42,000 aho on account of obvious 
over-assessmeut mainly in the confiscated villagea summarily 
assessed (1880 Settlement Report, pa 1 * 0 . 187). 

There were, no doubt, other minor adjustments of which there 
is no definite record: but anyhow by 1872 the li«/5(in(i{r had been 
reduced lo Rs. 0,22,166 which constituted the existing assessment 
with wliich the new Settlement Officer had to deal. 

The bulk of those assessments liaving been framed under N. 
'W'. P. rules based on Regulation _IX of 1883, the standard of 
assessments was apparently two-thirds assets: mitiaUy the assess¬ 
ments were very high, but towards the end of the peri^ of settle¬ 
ment, that is, in the seventies, the burden of the demand on the 
revenue payer must have been appreciably lightened by the esta¬ 
blishment of peace and settled rnle, by the rise in prices which 
followed tho opening up of communications, and by the liberal 
reductions which have been detailed above: at any rate the reve¬ 
nue was collected without difficulty, except in times of notorious 
distress. 

The revision of tho first regnlar settlement began in 1872 
under tho auspices of Mr. Oswald Wood, who submitted the 
assessment reports for the two southern tahsils: in 1878 he was 
relieved by Hr. R. Maconaohie, who wrote the remaining assessment 
report for Sonepat and wound up the operations in 1880. The 
principles on which the assessment was made were those introduc¬ 
ed by Act XXm of 1871 which ordained that the half nerS^t 
standard in lieu of the two-thirds asset standard was to be adopted 
The records underwent a thorough revision—both the record of 
rights and various records of statistics beiDg prepared in forma 
which do not differ widely from those nowadays in use. The 
most notable features of the assessment were the introduction of a 
fluotuatinff assessment in a few villages affected by the Najafearh 
Jhi! and the institution of a <Xvj assessment in the canal vdlaBes 
supplemented by a fluctuating owner’s rate# ^ 
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The fesnlt of the operatiotia was that a total assessment of 
Ba. 9»67,142 as against a previoiae reTenue of Es. 9,22,166 was 
imposed, but of the new rerenue Rs. 1,22,662 was the estimated 
fluctuating revenue obiaipohle iu the guise of an owner's rat©. In 
according eauction to Ihe new demand the Punjab Govemment re¬ 
marked** that the incidence of revenue, i.€., Be. 1-13'6 per aoro 
of cultivatioii, places the district in the very first class in the 
Punjab” and further expressed the opinion that ” in nnirrigated 
estatee the revenue assessed is one which is to be paid in full in 
ordinary years, but which Government does not expect to realise 
at once during severe and long continued droughts 

Subsequent history verified the prognostications in a remarlc- 
able manner in that up to the introduction of the uow (1910) 
assessment only Es. 3,42,620 were remitted in spite of the dry 
cycle of years which began in 1396, Since the temissions were 
only 40 per cent of the demand for one year and the revenue 
collectioDS were made ivith considerable elasticity, the assessment 
fully justified its imposition and the sympathetic administratioi) 
of the responsible revenue offiicei’e is entitlut^ to recngnitioti. 

The lliiid Begdar Roltlement began in 1900 and was con¬ 
ducted by Major H. C. Beadon. Revision of the mensurements of 
the 18SD maps was all that wna aimed at and consequently 
romeasnrements were necessary in only 74 villages. The Record 
of Rights has been drawn up in the manner enjoined in the Laud 
Revenue Act of 1SS7 and the instructions published theieunder. 


Settlement operations were preceded by the submission of a 
forecast report which satisfied Government that a re-assessment 
was advisable mainly on account of the increase in prices, reckoned 
at 15 per cent and the great extension in irrigation (26 per cent) 
combined with a small extension (3 per cent.) in cultiTOtion. 

The assessment circles fixed were in TahsU Sonepat Khiidrir 
and B^ngar, and in TabsHs Delhi and Bollabgarh Kbndiir, Biingar, 
Ddbar, Kohi and Khandnit. 


The Kbadar circles comprise the low-lying riverain tracts; 
the Ban gar circles are the uplands down which the canals pass; 
the Ddbar is the low-lying receptacle which catches such drainage, 
on either side of the hills, aa cannot find its way by natural flow 
into the riverthe Kohi is the hill tract and the Khandmt is the 
B^ngar land in the neighbourhood of Delhi where the city demands 
have occasioned an nnusnallj intense cultivation. The most 
noteworthy matters In connection with the formation of the 
assessment circles are (1) that the sub-colline strip known as the 
Zerkohf and forming a separate circle at last settlement has been 
merged in the neighbouring Kohi end Dabar circles, (2) the Kbadnr 
of the Delhi Tabsil has been reduced by the rich villages south of 
Delhi being transferred to thoKLandriit, (3) the suburban village 
of Delhi which have been amalgamated into one rmvza have been 
treated as a special circle and assessed separately, (4\ other 
adjustineiita for various reasons, such as including all naArt 


villages 


bmo Distbioj.] ^he Third Regular SettUmer^ [Past A- 

in the Bt'mgar, etc.^ haYe been made and (3) an area of 12^384 acres 
in the Delhi Debar ha a beea conetitnted os a suh-oirclo beanng a 
dactuating assessment. 

Assessment Heports vere submitted for the Nortiiem half of 
the District, the Soutbera half and for mttuza Delhi, the orders on 
which sanctioned the following soil rates;— 
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The results of the new assessment, as compared with those of 
tho revised settlement,' may be summarised:— 
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Dblui Distbiot,] Assignments of Land Bevenm, [Paet A. 
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The cesses amount to 13J per cent, are as follows 

LocaI Rate Rs. 8-5^ pei' cast, of the land rerenne. 

Zanthafjhln rate Rs. 5 per cent, of the land iieitcnno< 

The aasessmoDts are reaeomvble and moderate throughout, but, 
judging the available statistics, po^ibly the demand in the 
Bangar chak of the Ballabgarh Tahsil is pitched somewhat higher 
than elsewhere. Apart from the fact of the universal rise in 
prices, the principal increases can he readily accounted for. In 
the Sonepat Khedar well irrigation has increased 45 per cent; in the 
Northern Bangar the increase is largfJy due to a different principle 
of assessment, whereby canal land has been subjected to a wot 
assessment instead of the former fluctuating owner’s rate being 
considered paTt of the true land revenue. Tbe great increase in 
the garden assessments is also dne to a change of assessment policy, 
whereby the gardens are now assessed according to the profits 
obtainable and no longer at lenient ratea. An assessment at 
half-net-asset rates would have amounted to about 15 lakhs, of 
which the present assessment is 7S per cent i a greater I'ovcnue 
might have been taken, but the immediate enhancement of 22'5 
per cent has been deemed sufficient. 

Progressive assessments have been instituted by which the 
State wilt forego Ba. 49,340 till the ftAart/* harvest of 1914 and 
Rs. 15,498 till the kharif harvest of 1919. 

The proportion of the instalments varies considerably in 
diffei’ent parts of the district, but the general proportions for the 
whole district work out i after klianf 7^ anea^ and after rabt SJ 
annas per mpee of land revenue assessed. The dates by which 
the instalments have to be paid oi-e AAarif loth January, Mabi 
15th June, 


Aniitiimeiit* There are two broad divisions into which assignments of 
naturally fall. First, those which were granted Ijefore the 
mutiny and continued afterwards, when it was proved that the 
assignees had taken no part in the riaing: secondly, the assignments 
granted alter the mutiny, generally for loyal services. The flmt di¬ 
vision includes a large number of petty assignments for the np-keep 
of shrines and groveg The principal assignments are:— 
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in A[ip6Ddix XIV to tie 1*80 ^'ettlemect Seport from wliicU it 
TFiU be eeen that many rowaida were given, bnt ihat ofton biawa- 
dari right was given or tLe as^-ignments were of a tomporiijy 
nature i the Jiet of existirig nsi^igtiments ia now muck ahorte), as 
many of tit a gi ants Iiare lapsed. 

The Bssignmeikta have been CrpTefolly examined during the 
past settlement and have been recorded in aiiT registers, the 
salient alati^tics are brongUt together in the statement below 
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Pelhi DjBTircT.]| iSflcw# and Tnsacur$ Arpoi^ [Pact A, 

CHAP. 

Apart from tbe land ^leH "bj tlie State in Ita Tarione depart- ui. a 
ments for puhlio purpoaesi tliere ere oonsiderable ureas 
agricnUup.d and nrbnn land of wh'oh tbe Staf^e is full owner : a^ nat 
the State onij beys land for p'fblio purp’SO', mhoIi are*s ]i,ivw , 

become Crown propefty aim pst ontirflr th''Oagb :heiit, and ibat 
after the mutiny. Though tbua derived from one source, »ho In d 
which was oi’iginaUy owned by the king of Delhi has bjan denorni-: 
naied taiul (the word is of Tarkisb origin meaning a pocket and 
the land may tberorore be regaiiied as having been the peettitatu 
of the king), whilst the term nasKi has been applied to other 
Crown land : as this bas engendered confusion all non-depart¬ 
mental State land is now termed an;uf and is described as rural or 
urban nazul as the cose may be- 

The rural nosui lands were very estensive indeed, and included 
originally the whole or part of G estates in Sonepat, 144 in Ddlbi, 
and 15 estates in Ballabgarh. but thfr ad tiimstraiiiou has proved 
so troublesome that from time ^0 time plots have been sold, and 
finally it bas been decided tb&t with nnimportant ejcveptions all 
rural Ttazal situate more than six miles from Delhi is to bs sold, 
whenever possible^ without Injustice to za-nintars Or loss to 
Guverument. The general principles of the sales are th it the 
co-sharers or cultivatmg oocup^mts are to have first option of 
purchase at a price, which represents tliirty years puroh tse of the 
foil renting value in excess of the land revenue a ad cesses and 
that the purchasers having p^iid at least 10 per cent, as earnest 
money may pay the balance in not more than twenty half-yearly 
equated instalments. 

The nnzuf lands which now remain are; outside the six 
mile radius 4,395 no res, practically all of which can be disposed 
of when opportunity arises r inride the six nx'ile radius 10,078 
acres. 

The land is cultivated by tenants, who pay a.s rent the land 
revenue end cesses and a tnoftj'nna which varies according to the 
status of the tenant ; blocks of valuable gracing waste are leased 
for cash rents. Part of the rural within the precincts of 

M&am Delhi has been vested in the Manicipal Committee for 
management, and an intentioa has bern expressed of haoding over 
the rest of it to the Committee for management as a more uniform 
arrangement. 

Urban comprises town sites, building sites and non-CrUu v.ici, 
agricnltuml land in Delhi and its suburbs all of which ts vested in 
the Municipal Committee and from which ground rents are 
obtained. Urban mutn/, such as is found at Fttridabiid and 
Ballabgarh, is under the management of the Deputy Commissioner. 

To enable the revenue to be collected with discrimination '"J 

according to the seasons, a scheme has been drawn up in which 4 ™,'" 
the various villages are classed as (A) secure, (Bj insecure, (C) 
very insecure, according to the extent to which they are prpt^ted 
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i^D irrigation : the numbers in each class are (A) 364, (B) 115 and 
*— (C 293. For eaeb Tilla^'e for each harvest a danger rate has been 
isoted and tv hen the '* bdrdni unit’* incidence approaches the 
d anger rate, there is f riwa facie indication that some relte! may 
be uece^sarj. Suspensions are net expected to be often necessary 
alter a klutrif harvest hs the monsoon seldom fails eiitirt-ly, and 
in eny case the kharif is largely a fodder baryest, at Irast in 
respect of nnirrigated land. The rabi harvest is a peoples * crop 
at which but Uttie fodder is grown, and a short rainfall in Septetn* 
her reatricting the sowings, or a failure of the so-called Christmas 
rains ( efthoti baraai ) will probably necessitate suspensions in the 
class B and 0 villages. 

As the river runs dorm on the side of the whole length of the 
district, the yearly di-allnvion work forms an important feature 
of the revenue administration. The Jamna, however, is not near¬ 
ly so violent or capricious os the Punjab rivers generally speaking 
are, end its incursions are rarely sudden or unforeseen. Tliere 
are altogether 96 villages in the district at present bordering on 
the stream; 25 in Sonepat; in Delhi 27; and in Bnllabgarh 44. 
The boundary of Provincial jurisdiction iliraughont is the deep 
stream of the nVer, but for propriotaj-y right the custom varies. 
In Sonepat for all the 25 villages, the deep stream determines the 
property (fuarAlin si?t); in Delhi only 6 use this rule j. in the re¬ 
maining 21 villages the pioprietor keeps his land whether on this 
side of the streato or not (ntn’aipaw-Tfl-Aad): in Ballabgarh 9 foiloTT' 
the drep stream end 35 the fixed boundary. 

’file disadvantages of fluctuating boaudaries along ihe Punjab 
rivers have been recognised and fixed boundaries have been de¬ 
marcated throngbout the Province tinder the provisiona of the 
Kiveraiu Boundaries Act. The Punjab and United Provinces 
Govemiiients are now in communication on the subject of creating 
a fixrd juridical boundary along the Jamnn ; but, of course, even 
in the event of a successful issue, alluvion and diluvion measure¬ 
ments wilt have to be made for the estimate of changes of land 
revenue. The alluvion rates are;—Cultivated, bearing first class 
crops Be. 1-&-D, bearing second class orops Be. 0-12-0 per acre. 
In Mauza Delhi the rates are double and a change of He, O-S-O is 
fixed for grazing waste. 


Section D —Miscellaueong Reveime, 

T»hr^ li, The table shows the various heads which comprise miscel- 
i-.n 8. laneous revenue to which reference is now made in detail. 

C4»fti The most important head of miscellaneous revenue is the 
R*»oinie. canal dues, which, during the past 10 years, have varied from 
Es. 1,86,549 to Bis, 3,96,286. The rates which the Irrigation 
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Department are aufcliorised to levy taye been olreadjr detailed 
in Chapter II A: Tahail Sonepatj in irlilch there ie most irrigatiOTi, 
providea tho largest quota of this revenae. If the statistics of 
collection are examineli it will be seen that the income in years 
of good rainfall dwindles, but that in years of drought the income 
mounts up showing how eagerly the cultiT&tors demand extra 
irrigation. 

In round figures the income from stamps amounts to iTudiciul 
2 lakhs and Non Judicial f lakb i the increaao in income from 
judicial stamps from lakl^ during the past decade is remark* 
able, indicating as it does a ^reat increase in commerce and trade. 
Licenses to soil stamps judicial and non-judicial are granted to 
the number of 24 annually, 

Tho income tax revenue of the district amounts to roughly 
1} laklis of rupees which is a singularly small increase on the 
Hgures of 1901, even allowing for tho reduotion caused by the 
release from taxation iu 1903 of incomes under Eta, 500, Of this 
sum the city contributoa about 90 per cent., Sonepat Tabail 8 per 
cent, DelhiTahs 11 (rural) and BallabgarhTahsil 1 per cent each—> 
a further corroboration of tbe ooninarative adlueuce of the Sone’ 
pat Tab si]. 

The higher figures for 1906-190S are the results of a trade 
boom which took place at that time. The principal assessees are 
the rich bankers of Delhi, many of whom have been mentioned 
in Cliapter I C., money-lenders, contractors, dealers in provisions 
and piece-goods, ownera of house property, and the dealers in 
jewels and curios wliich hare such attractions for the cold-wea¬ 
ther visitors. Assessment fs a matter of considerable difficulty 
os it always must bo in this country, being a western graft on our 
oriental tree; there is known to he much evasion and yet the rate 
is only the equivalent of sLx pence in the pound (half wlmt is 
now paid in England) and the average per assessee works out to 
only lls, 73 a jear, say, Rs. 6 per mensem. 

There is now no distillery in the distiict, the old official cen¬ 
tral distillery having been closed in 1900. Liquor is obtained 
from the licensed private distilleries at Karnal, Amritsar and 
Sujanpur in the Punjab and also from Rosa in the Dnitcd Pro¬ 
vinces. There are in all thirteen retail shops for the sale of Indian 
spirit, of which ten arc in tbe city. In tho rest of Delhi Tahsil 
there are no shops, in Sonepat Tahsil one and in Ballabgarh two. 
Five retail shops in the city are also licensed to sell imported 
European spirits, etc., and a similar license is held by the contrac¬ 
tors at the Railway Refreslimenb Room: these contractors have 
also a wholesale license and iu addition the hotel keepers have 
retail licenses. The high taxation on country spirits leads to 
illicit distillation to a amall cictent, not iu the rural district but in 
the city, where a still can be worked withont immediate detection 
in a back street. 


CHAP. 
Ill D- 

levene. 




Inc^mti [Ax 
(tAbtfli 43 
Biid m. 


Exirito. 
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^ Poppy cultivntion ia proMbitedt so licensed reodois obtsla 
their opiom from the treasurie?, after ofiicial import from Gbasipiir 
in the United Provinces j they also sell Punjab opinm from Ambala 
and other opium not oScially supplied to them^ but obtained in 
the Punjab wholesale market. Import of opium from other pro¬ 
vinces, except under official arrangements, b illegal. 

Cocaine can only be sold for medicinal purposes under proper 
license, hut the cocaine habit is so prevalent and the drug so 
valuable that smuggling is extensively practised. The stuff comes 
by post from Germany as a rule, though it may have been re¬ 
addressed SODS to come ostensibly from ohiewhere: ?everol sebtirea 
of such parcels haTe boen made, but the addressees are seldom 
traceable. 

Opium, bhang (i.e., hemp), and eharas are each sold under 
separate retail lieeuaes; hut the licences for the retail ^ale of each 
article have for a numbei' of years been giMatod in onewform to one 
contractor, who pays a lump sum for the whole farm : similarly 
with the Indian spirit retail licenses. Theoretically the fees for 
all these licenses are determined by anctbm: hull contractors have 
combined to render a true auclion of individual licenses impract'c- 
able. 

The income from registi-atiou is very small, amounting to 
about Ks. 22,000 per year: there has however been an increase of 
some Rs. 2b per cent, within the past decade. The returns of tliis 
revenue corroborate the returns of the revenue from the a de of 
judicial stamps in indicating on increase in transactions. 

The local rate income must of oonm vary with tlie land 
revenue of which it is 8^ per cent. The figures in the table show 
the variations in detail. The whole of the revenue from thia 
source is allocated to the District Board for the maintenance of 
district iustitutions. 


Section E'-^Looal and MuuioipAl GoverQuiont- 

The District Board was constituted under Act XX of 1883 
through Punjab Government Notification So. 23i)l, d.atotl 17th 
September 1884, The most recent rules for the appointment of 
members will be found in I?unjab Government Notification No. 
140, dated 26th November 1900. The board consists of 9 ex- 
opcio, one appointed and 19 elected members, the term of office of 
un-offioial membe rs being lim ited to three year-i. '1' h e De puty Co m - 
tnissioner is I he President, but the brunt of the work falls on the 
Secretary who is usually one of his assistants. The other ex- 
o§icio members are the Tahsildar.s and Naib Tahaildars, and the un¬ 
official memberships (for which there is little or no competitlor)) 
are held mostly by zaildare or candidates for that post. 
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The duties of the District Board are miiltifariops in the ax- CHAP, 
treme, ns the Board is the tnediun) thivu^h which the rural dis- ^ ' 

trict is reanaged. Public buildings are built and kept in order^ *ud 
schools and hospitals ate financed, arboriculture leceiTos attention, f3«sra- 
roads and battds are made and repaired, ferries and cattle-pounds 
are manRgsd, a reterinarj establishment and attilHon stables are 
maintained at each tahsil, and eFen the distribution of quinine 
and finandog of plague measures are in the charge of the bo^. 

A small building was built from District Board funds in 1901 
in the kuchen compound in which is prorided office accommoda¬ 
tion for the bead-quaiter staff. The clerical establishment oon- 
sists of 1 head deik (Rs. lOO per mensem) and 2 other clerks: the 
engineering deporiment is in the inamediate charge of a Rnrki- 
taught Engineer drawbg a salary of Es, 250 per mensem, the 
lesser lights being overseers and sub^overseere on pay ranging 
from Rs. 30 to R^', 00 per mensem ■ 

The following fibres taken from the 1908-09 aeconnts give a 
very fail- idea of the income and expenditure; the figures in 
brackets show the percentages of the total— 


tsiCOME. Ss. 


HifEXMTtraii Bi< 


IiDcikl Raiii (1^) rill 

Gr^ntsi fttiu 

74,986 


47,629 

GmnU horn Mutiicrjiiil CVtn- 


miileo(Si) „* 

6,113 


30,161 


l,4g,at9 


Edii(C«tiati ( 36 ) 41,679 

Coatribu^or.E Gorero- 
went (t9) 28,923 

^a repairs (12) 

OiiliDaT/ toedica] eipmaes 

^ ^... ... 16 ,GJS 

Ofnee Dud Engp^nEerl^g 
tabluhn^ent (fl) 13,653 

Atboricaltope (S) 7,a00 

ilUtfllliiDMua ( 19 ) 31,289 


Tdftl 1,J7,133 


Of the imscellaneous income Die principal items are cattle- 
pound fint-s, feny oontcacta and school fees in the order named ; 
of tbe miBcellancoiia expenditure consti action and repair of public 
huUdings and vetermary expenses aj-o the most important. ^ 

is matlei^ stand at present the Board*s income and expendi¬ 
ture ri mount to Iskhs of rupees and there is just Haifa lakh in 
hand. 

ITie Delhi ll^iciplity has existed in one form or anothep ib. o.iy 
since annexation, but nrst cume into prominence tti 1881-82 when ““*^M‘r. 
it formulated schonjf-s for water works and drainage; it baa 
been since declared a Municipality under Act XU I of 188 A The 
boundHrica of the J'linicipality are somewhat cumbronslv defined in 
Punjab Gazette JJiotification No. 69 of the 6th February 1892 
but the municipal area ia coterminous with 2Iaind, Delhi which 
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CTAH. has reoefltly formed aa tne revenue Jfauai out of the antjurb- 
an ntaffMa. llie river Jumna is the eaateru boundary and the 
Mwlcipi Surrounding mama$ working from the north are : Timarpur, Ra]. 
Qovern' pnr Cbb^oni, Sadhanra Kal^u, Sadbaura Ebntd, Sherpur, Karhau* 
“•St- li, Indarpat^ N^agla MuehL Tbo total area, indading the Fort' and 
Daryagauj cantonments, is 7,502 acres. 

The Municipal Committee is .of tke first class and consists of 
tweutydour members of whom twelve are elected: of the remain¬ 
ing twelve, 5 are members and 7 nominated by Crovern- 

meut. 

The ^•o^rto members are tlie Deputy Commissioner, the 
Senior Assistant Commissioner, tbe Dsecutive Engineer, Provin¬ 
cial Division, the Civil Surgeon and the Cantonment Magistrate, 
Jn 1909*10, seven members of the Committoe were Europeans, 

The Deputy Comraissioner is now tbe «r‘ 0 ^fio President though 
previous to J 884 the Committee had the power to elect its own 
President, Iligber control is vested in the Commissioner of the 
Division, For the fortherance of business the Committee has 
appointed various sub-committees which advise the general com* 
mittee on tbeir several subjects, but the executive officer of the 
Committee is the Secretary who is a specially deputed Assistaut 
Commissioner, Tbe leading officials include the Municipal Engt- 
neer (sala:^ Es. 750—>50—1,000 per mensem) who performs for the 
Municipality the ssme duties as the Executive Engiucei (Buildings 
and Roads) performs ordinarily for Govcimment; the Assistant 
Secretary on a salary of Rp. 250—10—300per mensem; the Superin¬ 
tendent of the 'Water Works, Rs. 400 per mensem ; tbe Municipal 
Gardener on Rs. 255 per mensem (only two-thirds of which is paid 
by the Municipality); 9 superior clerks whose pay laujEOS from Rs, 
50 to Es* 100 per mensem. Lower down in the scale come the 
daroyhas of the vaiious departments and finally a small army of 
petty mcAafv rra and menials the details of whom need not lie re¬ 
corded. As may be rGadiJy imagined frem the figures of the in¬ 
come of the Municipal Committee, which in 1911-12 amounted to 
ramo 13^ lakhs of rupees, the administration of its concerns is an 
important charge. In addition to the ordinary routine matters of 
taxation, sauitatiou, water supply and lighting, the Committee is 
responsible for the up-keep of die three important pleasure gardens, 
the Roshantiia, Queen’s and Kudsia Bdgbs and also the Nicholson 
and Gracia ornamental plots: further a considerable area of both 
urban and agricultural land, the property of the State 
has been handed over to the Municipal Commiitee for practical 
management. 

The municipal office^ arc located in a due large building in 
tbo Queen’s gardens facing the Chindui Chsuk at the Clock 
Tower : the building includes a town hall Suitable for eutertain* 
ments, a public library, reading rooms and also a museiiia 
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Bye-lawa regulating tlie rules of businosa were publfslied in 
Punjab Government Kotificatjon 2fo. 360 of Gth Deoeinbei’ 18D1. — ‘ 

In tne following list will be found tbe principal GoTemmeut Noti- ^ 
ficatiojas relating to vadoua bye-lawa and other subjects:—- 

ment 


NUKDEft OP OOTEKSMIHT 

KcmitCATlON'. 


Sl'BJEcr. 


L No. 4ti of 2SDd Jelgo ISAI ,i, 

2. 114 of 22nd July 1890 

3. Nff, 250of30fcli March 1881, 
and Ko. £72 of 20th iipril 11^06, 

4. No. 250of 30th Mfiur^b ISai.., 

5. No. 250 of aOth March mi... 
0, Ko. 1114 of Uik Decamt^ 1881 
7. No. 410of J2tt AugDEt lh03 
a No. 105 of 18th llmh L%9G..* 
0. No. 55 of 5th Fshratry 1890 

m No. 29a of 16th June lS9S ... 
IL No, 45i of 6th October [&00 
12. No. 424of l^Ttli 
18- No. 590 ol IGth Decembar 1901 

14, No, 345of 24th,T qIj 1901 

15. No. SlXqf 19th Octaher l§02 
m No. 501 o! llth October 1005 

17. No. 400 o! Kth Janq 1906 ... 

18. No. 601 of 21it Oolobii- 1008 

19. No. 297 □{3rcl Api^l 1909 

20. No. 862 of 2qil Docieoib£>i- 1909 

21. No. 545 of Iflt Oatobar 1911 

22. Nck 422 of 29th Octe^r 1912 


AppliorifLori of fioolioo 34 of Act IV □£ 
1361 (Police Act). 

XoToatitars o! certain. olScfala with 
paword of policy oflecrg. 
HcgifitrfltlOa of Births and Deaths. 

^laiiF^htor-hoo^ aad loar kets. 

BoriiLl and horniafif gicncda. 
Prrvcothm □( ci nelty to animala. 
CompoEuuiLng of olfifikcqs. 

MaxiitLatn liAd^a. 

Vaccinatiou. 

OctTul lieaitffi bjo4ftws. 

Kreo*^ioo ef baddingF. 
impoBkioD qE poLl tsx. 

Iinpcmt^uu nf a fintiso tax* 

Bnles regarding Muolcipul elcctiaiip, 
Storaga cf k^rcsiao od, 

Adoptioo of M ao ioi pal A codd at Codo 
by&■ laws. 

Bye-Eawd regarding tho letting off cf 
detanatora* 

lEnpo.^Etii>o of milob cattle tii. 
Itupqaitioa of whaol Iak. 

Transit fees bje-laws. 

Huckney carriaga raiet. 

Regulation of water Eepply^ bye-Iawa 
for. 


In the past twenty years the Committee have shown great imp,era- 

energy in making city improvementa by which the comfort and 
heal^ of the populace have been increased. By the water-works 
schemes the Janma water is filtered near Metcalfa House and is 
pumped up to a large reservoir alongside Hindu Kao's house on 
the ridge, from which command it is distributed all over the city 
and Civil Lines. In construotiou and extansLona these works have 
cost the Municipality close on eighteen lakhs of rupees. The supply 
of water from the Jamna is of course very great, but it speaks 
well for tbe pumping and storage arnmgemtuts that they stoo<l 
well the stiiiu of the Coronation Durbar Camps in January I',112, 

In the matter of sanitation an intramural draiivage srhemo was 
finished in 1509 at a total cost of Ra, 9,03,000; the roads and 
police ere well swept and watered and tlio duldoj (collecting deplits 
for filth) which were for many years a gonreo of annoyance, have 
in many parts of the city been removed ontsiile the city walls, whilst 
in all cases these places aro now kept C'.>rapaiatively clean and gaui- 
tary by the appointment of sweeper chtiukidiirs to look after them. 

Outside the city near the jail is a trenching farm which is asonree 
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of recurring TCTenuo to the Committee and moreover the city 
—- sewage is now run outside on to agricultural land, the cultivators 
^t'bUnd of which pay Bs. 20 per acre for the henofifc of such irrigation. At 
Gotkb- t* 0 present tnoment a loan of three lakhs is being raised for the 
ment. innuguratloii of au extramural dralnags scheme, b}'' which the 
suburbs known as the 8adr Baaar, Sabaimauili audFabarganj will 
receiTH similar sanitary atteution in exteuBiou of the intramural 
schemes. 

In the matter of Jlghtiug Delhi is by no means backward : it 
is true that the minor streets and Civil Lines are lit somewhat 
sparsely by kerosine lamps only, but in the principal streets electric 
light is established.; in all there are 40 lamps of 2,000 cnndla power 
each and 80 iucandescaiifc larope of 50 candle power each. The 
pnbhc buildings, houses in Oivil Lines, and the houses of the 
are now as a rule lit by electric light, Delhi also boasts of an 
electiio tramway which was open' d in 1008, The line connects 
the Sabaimandi, the Railway Station, Chiindm Chauk and Jama 
Mnsjkl thus following the piincipal arteries of commerce. The 
Municipal Committee ma ntain six primary schools at an annual 
cost of about Bs, 10,n00, an Industrinl School at a cost of Bs, 3,500, 
and the Islamia Girls* School at a cost of Rs. 1,500, Further a sum 
of Hs, 12,000 is spent in grants and srliolarthtps so that the total 
expenditure on education is nob far short of Bs, 30,000. 

iDDoinc Alta Tho details of income and pxpeaditore imder main heads for 
•si>riijit«(rr. gQjjjQ yga^rs W'ill be found in Table 40 Supplf'ment), Part B; the 
figures for I dll >12 (Durbar year) are abbreviated sa below, the 
entries in brackets representing the percentages of the total— 


IscoMr. 


OctFOi (39) 

5,33,531 

ificoma fjDiu prcfrf^rLj (24) 

3,13,331 

Tni oD hdii8ej3 and laaJa (Ij) 

6S,«83 

Othtr (3) 

i0,53D 

M[!«ceklAOCOU0 (28) 

3,77,(167 

Total 

13,56,251 


ExrEiiarrLjaB. 

Rs, 

Pahlia health and cenreni' 
eiice{S4) ... I0,3*.440 

Fablio anfelj fl^i) •“ 

Adminiatratlen (S|) ... flO,7HJ 

Fnblic lust root ion (3) ... 37,453 

MbocIlanMos iodiu]iu|r ia, 
terest cm debt (33) ... B,SS,843 


Total ... 15,11,031 


Hdni- 


The opening balance for 1910-11 was Ba 18,114, 

There are at present three minor municipalities in the district, 
^oiiftpat, Karidabail and Bsllabgsrli r all are of the second class. 
They all help to tnaiuiain a local hospital and school and make a 
contribution to tho policing of the area, but the luain expenditure 
is on sanitation and roads. Their Income is mainly derived from 
•'ctroi. Each has a town ball in which business is trausneted. 
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The Sonepat CcuDiuittpe consists of nine members of whom 
one (the Tahsildar) is fsr-o^'cto President and two are nomtnabed, 

Tho chief items of account in 1910-11 were floo'tfat. 


iKcoaa. 


Oc^tTDI i.i^ 

Bhopi^ ihoi MuttioipuL Com- 
Properly 

GrantrH aod sobiscHptioii 

Otbera 


15,T&a 

3,^19 

]59 


EXPE^iDlTCK^. 

AdmiiiisirAlina 
Pabhc Safety i+'P ■■* 

FnbHo BCL^ COQtODl- 

eneo 

PtiblEo lu^tniDlioii 
Otbors 


4,306 

2,95a 

7J73 

5,31^ 

611 


The Fariddbrid Committee conaista of nme members of whom 
four are nomin^ited. lire Zailddr^Khau Sdhib Mustafa Husaaini haa 
beeo President for many years. 

The chief items of account in 1910*11 were ;— 


laicouE. 


Octroi 

fibopfi flDd Mnuicip»l Com¬ 
mittee Pr-iiperly 
OfflEiU Kicd Adb^criplion ,,, 
Otkei'^ P-, 


Ra. 

6,149 

m 

750 

7 


EKpc^anrcRE- 


Adminifltr^lian 
Pcblic Ealetj 

Public bcjtiLb acd eodvu&i* 
cere 

Public luEtmctiou 
Otberj |*P ¥*♦ 


* 


Ba, 

1,757 

I, 295 

2,5ia 

J, 5« 

eas 


The Ballabgarh ^lunicipal Committee consists of nine members .rh, 

of whom one (the TubsildanJ is ^a-q^'sio president and three are 
nominated. 


The chief items of account in 1910^11 wei% > 


Ixcohe. 


Odiui ,,, 

Shops and Mnnicipal Coin< 
anittce Proprrtf ... 

Orouls And sab^criptign ,,, 
Others 


n«. 

lSi,96iJ 

01^ 

1,300 

1,447 


EsrcKinreiiE. 

AdnuiihtiaHon 

Pabbe j -kd-i 1-^ 

Pnhiic bi»ltb aud 

Pqblic [ostructioD 4 l-ii 
Oibers K'<.» 


Rs. 
2,113 
),4 2 

4^141 

J,»2) 

4i0 


Both Najafgarli and j^lahrauli used formerly to be municipalities, 
but in 1886 they were gazetted as notified areas. Their income ”** *’’"“*^* 
amounts to about Rs. ] ,200 and Rs. t,SUO respectively being derived 
almost entirely from Lottiie tazes ; the expenditure whic'i is kept 
Just below the Bgure of the income is m conservancy and ro^ 
repairs. Tho managing committees consist of loin* members. 


Section F—Fnblic Works. 

The Delhi District f ^rms part of the Dalhi Provinc'al Pivi-. Hn"d 
siou of the Piiblio Works Department and is in tbs immediate a° 5 %** ^ 

charge of a Bub>DivisienaI OiIloL>r woiking under the Executive 







CHAF* 

in. f. 

PuMc 

Work?* 




FrAriiicnHl 


FrariDclpl 

E»diL 


F c 0 4 ff 
H 0 d A 
CW 
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Engmechr. Tlie staff conflista of OTersesr (one), Sub-Orer- 
soers (four) and two Work Munsbis on Ra. 30 per menEem. 

In addition to Provincial buildinge and. roads (teth main 
and feeder) tbei'O arc also a large number of arcbeeolo^cal bniId-> 
ings in the district, wliicb are in charge of the Public Works 
Depertiacnt, who carry out all the works in connection with 
their ordinaly repairs and restoration in consultation with, the 
officers of the Archaeological Department* The following build¬ 
ings and roads in this district are maintained by the Depart¬ 
ment 

The Post Office, Delhi. 

The Telegraph Office, Delhi. 

The Post Office, Ballabgarh. 

St. James Chnnch, Delhi. 

All Civil Courts at Delhi, Ballabgarh and Sonepat. 

All Police buildings. 

Kormal School end Government High School buildings. 

All Cattle Pounds, 

The Circuit House. 

'Ihe Commissioner's residence and office. 

The residence of Deputy Commia^ioner and District Judge. 

All archaeological buddiugs at Delhi, Humayuti'fr tomb. 

btizam-ud-Dio, Safdar Jung, Qntb Minirand TughlakaMd, etc. 

The Jail and Beformatory SchooL 

Delbi-Multra road with all Bail way-Approach reads, Delhi- 
GorgSon road, Gmad Trunk Bond with ell Railway-Approach 
roads and Sonepat-Bahalgarli and Sonepat-Muithal link roads. 

Delhi to Qntb road, 

Delhi'Bahndargarh road. 

The Police buildings are repaired by the Police Department 
and all Civil Courts end cattle-pounda are repaired by tho District 
Board, with funds placed at their disposal by the Public Works 
Department. 

Tlie District Board contribute half the funds required for 
maintenance of the A class feeder roads. 

Tlio Chief Provincial buildings recently built at Delhi ar© 

Circuit House. 

Commissioner’s Office. 

District Judge’s residence. 

Kormal and Model School with Ix^arding-houses. 

Tlie bead offices of the Department are located close to the 
Po-t Office imd include a small rcst-honse for the convenience of 
inspecting officers. The dopartnimt is also in charge of three 
bungalows along tho Grand Trunk road at Alipur, Bah^lgarb and 
Larsauli. 
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TeB lURlOATlOK EBASt'H. HI Q,' 

Delhi coHteba the headtjuartei' offices o£ the Superintonding 
Engineer of the Western Jumna Canal and of the Exeentivo 
gincer, Delhi Division of the same. The staff of the latter in the 
district consists of one Snb-DivieionHl Officer, one Deputy Collec¬ 
tor and one Zilladar ; the bonndsTies of the departmental division 
are not co-terminons with the district. The offices are located in 
the Civil Lines in a pleasant compound close to the Club and there 
is in the building comfortable accommodation for departmental 
officers on tour. 

Although this canal is entirely in the United Provinces, the Tt» Eut- 
hesd office of the Lower Division is in Delhi (being located jost^^^ Jwtw* 
to the north of Maiden's Hotel) because Delhi is convemently 
silnated for the supervision, more especially now that the light 
Delhi'Shahdara Lino has been constructed. The details of ad¬ 
ministration have no concern for this district. 

The new bead offices of the Upper Division are now being ThoA^r* 
built between the Commi&sioner’a House and the Eidge. The 
enperior staff consists of the Executive Engineer, an Assistant who 
lives at Okhla, and a Deputy Collector. The department have 
charge of three rest-houses at Okhla, All and Farfdabad respec¬ 
tively. _ 


Section G.—Army- 

As a Garj-isou Station Delhi has led a somewhat chequered tl* Umf- 
existence. A few years ago tho station was commanded by a 
Colonel on the Staff but under the recent reorganisation ficheme 
it is now memly an ont-post of Meerut, as the troops are subordi- 
nste to the General Officer Commanding the Meerut Cavalrv Bri¬ 
gade. Kow-a-days the senior officer present through the medium 
of a (third class) Station Staff Officei' commands the station, the 
present garrison of vtliich is; — 

^ Company Eoyal Garrison Artillery in the Fort BaiTacka* 

2 Companies British Infauti'y do. 

1 Begiment of Indian Infantry at Darynganj. 

1 Begiment of Indian Cavalry in the Rjljpnr Cantonment. 

In addition there is a small detachment of the Punjab Light 
Horse Voltinteers and F Company of the 1st Punjab Volunteer 
Rifles i&lrcn)>th about 75) is I'ccruited from and stationed in 
Delhi. With the tioops of the regular forces are the usual medi¬ 
cal, ocmmbiFarist and other uuiis. 

The Enjptir Canlonment is situate to the north of the Eidge 
and indndes the Hindu Eiio estate: this cantonment has Wn 
r< formed quite recently in older to provide accommodation for 
the Cavalry Regiment, In the rains the British Infantrv on 
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tnedicsal adrioe ai^ moved into camp on tBo Eidge and Hindd 
BdD|s HoDGe is used aa a sanitariiim for tEe convalescents from the 
station hospital in the Fort. 

Oiring partly to the facilities for concentration and manoeuvres 
and paiiilj to ceremonial occasions the neighbourhood of Delhi is 
frequently the ecene of . conoeniTation of large bodies of troops. 
There are regular rest oampa at convenient intervals along the 
main roads and close to Tngblal^lxid is the rest camp tn which the 
Field Artillery assemble annually for field filing. 

A Becruiting Officer for Jats and Hindustilnf Musalmans is 
stationed in Delhi t he enlists from 1,600 to 2,000 recruits 

K ir year but of these not more than 100 will come from the Delhi 
istrict and all but a few are ddts. 


Section Police and Jaile- 

The district lies iu the Eastern Bange under the control of 
the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, whose headquarters are 
at Ambela. 


The police force is under the command of a Superintendent 
whose immediate subordinates are at least one Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent and a Deputy Superintendent, one of whom is in special 
charge of the city. The total strength is 1,1.S6, made up of 2 
Inspectors, 27 Sub-Inspectors, 110 Head Constables, Foot 
Constables and 28 Soi^virB. The rural police are in the special 
charge of two Inspectors with their headquarters at Sonepat and 
Ballabgarh respectively and arc distributed amongst 10 thauas as 
follows:— 


Leivaoli 


Sooepat. 

R«f. 


Tulrnl DelhL 
Ahpnr. 
Nangloi, 
Najafgarfa. 


Talinl Ballalgurh, 
Mull rant), 
Faridafafid, 
BaljHbgarli. 
Chhauea. 


In each thana are one Sub-Inspector, 2 Head Constables and 
to Foot Constables, but at Larssuli (which is the most popnloas 
Thrfna) there is an extra Sub-Inspector and two extra Constables, 
as thei« more than 100 cases are reported per year. In addition 
there are seven outposts at Maqbara Paik, Tihar, Fatehpur Beri, 
Pali, Dhoii], Uanjhauli, and Badarpur and four road posts at 
Bariii Sitii Ham, Safdar Jung, Kir.iim-nd-din and t%ikri. 

For Delhi city there aiu three large 'rhanas—Kotwrilf, Sabsi- 
mandi and Paharganj, Tn the Civil Lines are spacious police 
barracks where the Beservo, Armed Boserve and rccruita are 
accommodated. 


TA^ DieWiet Jail, 
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The force is recruited locallj* and also has b fair proportioii n|' 
of PuDjabi Muhammadaus. The men are trained under the t— . 

auperviaion of the Reserve Inspector and ^ per cent, of the force 
is sent annuallj for a course of instruction at the Fbillaur School. 

The huger print system is freely used for the identification of 
criminals. The prints am taken and classified by trained re¬ 
corders under the control of the Court Inspector. 


There are cattle pounds under the Police charge established 
at all the rural llidnas and also at Nizdm-ud-diii, Basaut, Badar- ' 
pur^ Mahrauli and Dhauj. 

Chaulciddfs are employed in reporting and preventing enme, 
reporting vital statistics, and in various other ways; the number 
in each village is determined by the size of the village and the 
behaviour of the inhabitants. There are in all 944 cAuukidirs, an 
average of 1'22 men per village. The largest establishments are in 
^areln and Mahrauli which bare 2 dafiuldr$ and lOcAauKdcfrseach 
and Fateh pur Biloch with 1 dafaddr and 10 ckaithiddrs: in the 
ordinary villages there is on© chauhiddr^ but very small villages 
will often share one with their neighbour. 


The distribution among the Tahsfls is Sonepat 340, 
30fi, and Ballabgavh 292 and among villages as follows:— 


1. Vilianea widi one 

2. Do two 

3. Do three 

4- Do four or 

5. Yillagcs sharing a 
0. Muniotpal Tillages 


ehduAtrMr 

chauti'dara 

do 

mGra da 
chaukiddr 


S14 

03 

S3 

26 

113 

4 


Delhi 


Total 


773 


The distribution of tlio more important castes among the 
chauhiddra is fhkfrs 164, Gdjora 77, Brithmans 67, Sheikhs 62, 

Jo^9 63. Giijara of course are to be found only in Ghjar villages 
or hamlets near Delhi. 

The pay ranges from Rs. 24 to Rs, 36 per annum, though in a 
few villages it is lower. Dafaddra receive between Ra, 72 and 
Rs. 96 per annum, Small gifte in kind are made to the chaukiddr 
in some places on the occasion of weddings, etc., but the custom is 
not geneml. 

Kanjara and Srinsia and Bawariaa are registered in this district crimttm] 
under the Criminal Tribes Act XXVTI of IB?], There are 223 
Kanjara and li Bawarias on the register. Of this number 140 
Kanjara and the 5 Biwarlas are exempted from the operations of 
the rules under the Act relating to surveillance. 

The Jad which is situated juat outside tho Delhi gate on the 
road to Muttra consists of one large enclosure (which in former 
days was a sarai), a garden and buildings for tho officials the 
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whole property ertending to an area of 53 acres ; it is offieially 
— denominated a first class District Jail. The CiTiI Surgeon, is 
rsT-o^io Jail Superintendent and the stafi consists of 1 Jailor, 4 
Assistant Jailors, 8 Head Wardeis, 40 Warders, and 58 Convict 
Warders, overseers and i:haukidar$. 

There is accommodation for 520 male prisoners (including 
three Europeans) and 15 female prisoners, bnt it is seldom that 
more than 480 prisonei's are incarcerated at one time. The health 
of the prisoners varies with the seasons, but generally there ai^ 
some 15 patients in the hospital of whom a third wilt be aufTering 
from malaria fever. There is hospital accommodation for 50 
patients. The principal induatries which are carried on consist of 
paper making, Uthography, weaving cotton cloths, and making 
cotton flurries and muny matting. The prodnets arc mostly sold 
to the various Government offices but private indtvidnals make 
purchases also generally of durries or tnanj malting, both of which 
are of e:£Ge11ent quality. The financial profit in 1910 was ECs, 8,000. 
The total Jail expenditure is Es. 45,400 so that is costs roughly 
Hs. 90 a year to maintain a prisoner, 

institution has^ appropriated the buildings of the late 
Lunatic Asylum, whose inmates have^been transferred to Lahore, 
and is situated outside the Delhi Gate : it adjoins the District Jail. 
The buildings are of Delhi stone and am substantial and well built: 
they include barracks, separate cells or cubicles, a school room, 
office and work sheds. Established on the 1st October 1908, it 
has accommodation for 188 boys, excluding the hospital which has 
10 beds. The inatitntion is managed by a superintendent and 
committee of visitors, composed of the Commissioner, the Divi* 
sional Judge, the Deputy Commissioner, Civil Surgeon, Executive 
Engineer, Inspector of Schools, Superintendent of Police, two 
members nominated by the Municipal Committee and three Euro¬ 
pean and two Indian non-officials. Meetings are held monthly 
for the transaction of business. The financial control of the in¬ 
stitution is vested in the Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, 
who is Inspector General within the meaning and for the purposes 
of the Reformatory Schools Act. The standard of general educa¬ 
tion is that prescribed for indigenous schools and the industries 
taught are carpentry, tailoring, shoe-making, weaving, cane and 
bamboo work, blacksmith's work and gardening and agriculture. 
All articles manufactured, such as tables, aimirahs, boxes, dusters, 
cotton and woollen cloth, topo, boots and shoes, file aod waste paper 
baskets, peon's liveries, police uniforms, etc,, are either supplied 
to Government offices or sold to the public. The boys are 
treated as far as possible as in ordinary schools, every effort 
being made to incalcate good principles and eliminate the penal 
element ; they are sent out for walkii on Sundays and holidays and 
specially well conduuted boys are permitted to visit the bazar and 
other places under the charge of a teacher. An hour daily is 
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devoted to drill &sd gjronfisticsj Qtid cricket* football siid ontive 
games are played. The average number of jnmutes is now about 
J35* that is to say,'up to the full accomniodatioD, 

Of the 45 boya who have bsen so far dischargetl on corople* 
tion of terms of detention or on attaining the ago of 18 yoars, 85 
ai^ doing well, 2 indifferently, 5 are in Jail, 2 are dead and 1 ifl 
not traceable. Every effort is made to keep in tonch with boys 
for throe years after discharge. The health of the boys has 
always been good, as only throe deaths have' occurred since the 
reformatory was started. 

The bnildiiJgs include suitable nccommodatiou for the Super¬ 
intendent and officials. 


Section I-—Education and Literacy- 

The figures in the margin show the principal statistics of 
literacy as ai^oertained at tho 1911 Census. A comparison with 

the statistics of 1831 show:^ that 
the literate males have doubled 
Biuce then and the literate 
femrilcs nre six times ns mnuy, 
ha ving doubled in mimVicrs ^iiite 
1901, a striking testimony to the 

years. The gent ml percentuge 
the Tahsil details arc Sonept-it 
Of the different religions the 
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PopillAfclOIl [ 

393.258 

294350 

Litmta --- 1 



Do. per f!«pk 

9 9 

l-Z 

Do. Criililran bf^twTvn | 



10 HBd 15 pflT 

ml 

14 


increase in eduoatiou in these 
works out to 5'2, literate and 
2-5, Delhi 11-2 and Ballabgarb 3'0 
Sikha seem to b ethe most enlightened, as fiS per cent, am literate, 
hut the community is a small one with very few females and 
mostly adnlt immigrants. Christians come next with 32 per cenf-. 
but of course education is an initial step to conversion and the 
community are under special control in this direction. Of the 
Jains, a small and wealthy community. 29 per cent, are I'terate; 
of the Hindus 4*7 per cent, and of MuhammadHDSb'o per cent, aio 
literate; one would have expected the difference to be wider, but of 
course a larger proportion of the Hindus are village rustics. 

In 1901 the main scripts iu use with the percentage of 
literates who could read them were Urdu 47 per cent, Hindi 29 
per cent., Lande 22 per cent, and English 15 per cent, flf the 
literacy in English about three-fourths were Himlus and tiiic- 
quarter Muhammadans. Lande is the language used by the Juins. 

The indigenous schools are of four kinds:— 

1. Maktabs whoi^ Urdu, Persian and Arabic are taught. 

2. Ghatsali (from cJtattXj a School boy) where Hindi Is 
taught. 

3. Paihskdlci$ (from ** Palft, ” reading) where Nngi'f or 
Sbastri is taught. 

4. Schools in which English is taught, together with other 
subjects like Hindi, Nugrl, etc. 


CHAP- 
111. 1. 


* q Tp 

(r«nt3 s<p; 
F^trf R.) 


Scitp'ri ia 

tlK. 
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Ui. L Maktabs*, where Urdu aad Pei’siao ai*© taught, are getierally 

'—' started by some individual who, to educate his sou, haa to employ a 

* others, who wish to have their eons educated too, send 
Literacj their boys and give the teacher a triile according to their means. 
* * ‘ B.jys come to early and stay all day with opc short break 

for food : uow-a-daya after three years’ instruction the pupils will 
. join a regular school. 




rfttbiliiiliL*, 


8ch.Q<]-1p. 


¥>IoQ4kri3IIBi 

■JBtlSiTI. 


Muhammadans who wish their children to have a hnished 
religioxis education send them to the ^fuc^rt'Rs at the mosqoa, 
where they study the Arabic alphabet and the Kuran. A man 
who learna by heai't the whole of the Kurati is rewarded by being 
styled Hafiz, Tlie teachers in lieu of fees receive offerings. In 
some of these schools very learned .manlTis and theologians teach 
Arabic, Tslnmio thoology or divinity and pupils from even distant 
countries receive instruction and are granted aanads of learning 
{Da»tdr-i-Fdcildi), 

The Chatsals or Hindi Schools are generally held at the house 
of the Bldlift, if not at the ChHUpsI or other public place. Such 
schools are atteniled mainly by banias, as the instruction of the 
pupiU is coni] lied to accounts. The boys first learn by rot*> the 
iiiultiplihcat'oa tabln {paitara) and then proceed to learn the letters 
which they trace in tlie dust with a blunt reed. After this they 
lire promoted to the use of tlie orientnl substitute for a slate, i.d., 
the dust board. Discipline is someavhat strict as nuiy be instanced 
Hy the fsct tbut each hoy on arriving is given n number and is 
I'eleased from his Studies in his turn. The teacher receives pay¬ 
ment in kind (gmin, sugar, etc.,) monthly and also a fee from each 
boy at every stage of iiis progression. In the larger villages the 
teacher is a pennaneuoy, but there are also iliaercaf teachers who 
follow the local demand. The boys on act}airing sufficient know* 
ledge take their places in the family fijni. 

Falhihahi Saj]shrit S^kotils ,—A pandit teaches young br)lhiiiaus 
from 15 to 20 years of age in a local Mandir. The pupils, called 
I'tdycrMis, live by begging in the neighbourhood, NoUiing but 
Simskrit is taught, 

Schfioi la ish\ch Baylhh is tauyki have been started very 
recently and exist ohiefiy in Delhi and Sonepat, First Urdu is 
taught for some 3 years by which time the brain is ready to tackle 
Edglish in very elementary form. 

A boy when about five years of age enters the lower primary 
department attached^ to a local school: after passing the third 
chiss examination he is admitted to the 4th class or upper primary 
department of a Vernucular or an Anglo-Vernacular School. The 
ujjper primary course is, as a rule, completed in two years, after 
which boys join the Vernacular or an AngIo*Vemaoular middle 
deportnieDt, the course of which extends over three years. The 
next stage is the High School where students are prepared for the 
Matriculation Examination of the Punjab University, the course 
lasting at least two years. The students who are successful in they 
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Matriculation examination can then join one of the colleges afBlIat- 
ed to the Piinjah TTniTeraity with a view to obtaining Univerrity 
degrees. 

The following list comprise a in Primary and Middle Schools 
maintained by the local Boards in the rural distiict r— 


Kind cX Sclipol* 


Bays' Ftlmwtj 

(V«rniicti 1 *rV 


Girls' 

(Vemsaalarl^ 

Boys' If i d d I 0 

Sch(»U?sr90«l3- 


Middle echMsl 
Ifisiian (Primary) 

It 

■t 


YtllMM IN itTtTATE (AND StTILDlSa CTlUitb 

tH smiciKTi). 




CCJ 

I (R/ 

(C) 


Alfirrmri 
BsTTCUftni 
BttmtgSQia 
Blgbsn <tt> 

Ouhi Br 0 ^innftfi(R) 
Usliilpqr 

Jftkboli ..(D.B) 

Jannii Ks'Les (ft) 
JttAP ... (ft) 

Kbeom 

Kundsl ». iJ» 

LmsuB *1 p (CJ 


Hsbrs 

MstlsDs 

Uchans 

Mnrtbsl 

Knliri 


.* Cft) 


I^SDgsl EjsiBii(DrB) 
PlIUkD 0 

Fn^hsl ... {P> 

Pprk^as ... (ft) 
BAth Dbans (D.B) 
Eohai ... (C) 
Tliira UdlisperOQ) 


Banapst ..■ (ft) 


Sonepet 


Dslhl 


Allgnqj ...(DB) 
Afipar ..i (0} 

AmbttToi ... (ftl 
Bsdii ...(DM) 
llskliiftw*TpdtT>.B| 
BswsDb ...(BuB) 
Bijwuui «^,tD.B) 
Bawl ^.*tD.B) 
Cbhsots 

Bfebsj^ti .i. <€) 

DbindaflL (C) 
Gomudien.i. 
lliiihijisl m,(D3) 
IndiuiiRt ... (K) 

Jannti ,.,(D.B) 
Katt ... (Cj 
Kanjliaolal ...(D.B) 
Kanla 

Khnralcslaii (0) 
IfalpAlpar «..(B3) 

Mltradn 

Mundka ...(D.B) 
R«ab (€) 
ItSD^toft ...(D B> 
Narains | 

^farels 

Putt Kalan (fti 
Pnth Khurd (C> 
Umi Khflrm (Pi 
ftahibiibad ^..(D.B) 
Tihar ...(TJ.Hi 
Tlkrt KaJan (D.B) 
Djwa ... (C> 
Naji%mr1] 


Baltabgarb. 


Heuinrks. 


Aiali ... (ft) 
BbopanI ...(B.fli 
r-blLainwi . If (C) 
Cbfmgh DslbiCG.B? 
Dboj .*.(!>, H> 
Bialpnr ... (Cj 
Fafc»hpar Tsga (C) 
G EDS chill B\ 
EUhnrpur Bflfci|pjr(C^ 
MmsjliMDll (P> 
MMjid Both (B.B) 
MokLua ..4D.Ei 
BoUrband *„ iC) 
I'aot* ... (CJ 
Sihi ...(D-B) 

Bikri Sri'S {DM) 


EBlfnbguh,,., 


Farldaibad . 




*BaIleb^h (M,B^ 


Faridabad .^ClC.Pi 


FBridabsd..,<B.M.) 

Fatckpar BHineh 

(8.M) 

Talfiihpar Beii 
Shshpctr 


l! - 
s^lls 

SSElaqS 

I K I *. I 

O 


•VVitliii Jfait- 
Ti breach 
achflol. 

“With m 

b r a a Q< b 
■cbotiL 


Aided Tow 
cit ite. 

Sr P* Gi ITIt* 
atdn-l^ 

^ P R. Lf^w 


CHAP, 

m. I. 

Bdaeation 

and 

Literacy. 

lichevl 



























CHAP, 
lit, 1. 

Edaeatimi 

and 

Llterae;. 

SfL(K^l! 

C]iJldt4»n 


gcl^eoln for 


SohiHnls frtr 
Dpprt^HKl 
CIttUHn, 
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Witliin the citj the iMiiniclpal Committee mamtein one gitls’ 
sclioolf one Anglo-Vornaeulai* Primary boya* school, five Branch 
Schools nnd one ludufti-ial hliddle school. There are Il]<^uy 
private institutions to which the Committee gives grants: there 
are also five higli schools and two colleges which are described 
further on* 

Hecent retnrna given by the Education Department show 
that of the hoys of a school-going age aa many as 14'7 per cent, 
are receiving education at school and 1'7 per cent, of the girls; 
the general percentage being 8*7 per cent. Of course these figures 
do not include the many children receiving some form of tuition 
in the intiigeiious schools described above. 

Schcols for special classes are all private schools supported 
by the subscriptions and donations of the richer members of the 
class in question i ns elsewhere creed is the determining factor 
in the conat-itution of the socieLy, The Jains have the Jainf 
Pntshfila in tlio city, the Muhammadans have the city Tsifimin 
schcols and four small leliimia schools in the district and the 
Punjabi Muhammadans have a school of their own. All but the 
latter are very potty institutions with at present about 20 l>oys in 
each but the I'nnjabi Muhammadans are an enterprising race of 
traders who, knowing the value of education, are not disposed to 
trifle with the subject. The school is held in the Upper story of 
some of their buildings near the 8adr Bridge. The staff consists 
of 8 teachers and there are 125 boys learning. Tho cnrricalum 
in eludes English, Urdu, Punjabi Native Accounts, Typewriting 
end Commercial Geography. The annual e:q>eaditure is about 
Bs. 4,000. 

The education of tho low caste lioys is entirely iivthe hands 
of the Missionary societies because neither Government nor private 
iiidividualfi care to such schools and the Christian religion 

enjoins help to the humblest, The Ballabgarh TshsH alone is the 
field of oprra I ions and primary schools ere maintained by the 
S. P. G, (Cambridge) ilission at Eatebpiir Beri, MahrauU and 
^huhpur; by the Pkiptiat Mission at Ballabgarh, Farldnbad and 
Fatebpur Bdoch. Tbe boys are moBlly Chamars with a few 
Moll tars, Kolis and others, 


FEMALE EDUCATtON* 

Foroulo education has been of slow growth but a distinct move¬ 
ment in that direction is visible: the percentage for ednoated 
females in schools is now lO. 

The Hindus have six regular schools in the city and there are 
six schools maintained by the District Board outside the city, 
almost entirely attended by Hindu girls. The only Muhernmadan 
Zatiana school is one mnintsined by the Delhi ^lunictpal Committee ‘ 
the Muhammadan girls generally read the Kurdn and Arabic or 
Urdu at home in preference to attending school. Among the 
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Hindu? too many do not send t-lioir girls bo aobools, but liave them j' 
taught S^gri at homo. The S. P. (r. nnd Baptist Mission societies —~ * 

baTC several midthe and primary schools and their ladies often 
visit respectable families and teach the i^udiments of rca4lii:'g and utflr&cr. 
writing to elderly women. 

The sis Hindu girls schools are:— uinSn oiri*' 

(IV The Indm Fratiba Eindn GirW Pathshila ~Ai‘ 
Chhipiwitra with 310 girls distributed over 6 clasBea 
(middle standard) was founded in the year lOOu 
through the exertions of the members of the Theoso- 
phical Society, Delhi, It is controlled by a board 
of trustees, and a mnnaging committee ; a European 
Lady Superintendent is in charge of the girls. Tlie 
staff consists of seven tenchei's: the approximate 
annu.^1 rxpouditure is !Rs. d,350 met by a Municipal 
grant and subscriptions and donations. The school 
has a building of its own given by the Into La lit 
Btilkishan Diis, a zealot of the Thooaophical Society. 

(3). TAo ^fundar Printary GirW School—In Dariba 

Kalan whs opened In 1006 at the instance of R, B, 

Laid Sdgar Ghand, B. A,, a iietired Inspector of 
Sohoola, and is attended by 50 Hindu girls. The 
staff consists of three teachers, and the annual cost 
of about Ha. 900 ia met by the founder, and a 
Government grant. 

The other four schools are maintained by the Ary a Samaj in 
different quarters of the city. 

The Delhi MB. Islamin school con lain a about 70 Miiham- 
madan girls distributed ovt'r 5 cloose.'i, T’he annual expenditure 
is about Ks. 1^^350. 

The 6 District Board schools are at (1) Mahraulf, (2) Chiragh „ - 

Delhi, (3) Faridabnd, (4) Hahim. (5) Kajafgarh and (6) Sonepat; a * 

teacher and n oallvr ape provided in each school in the curriculum 
of which needle w^ork finds a place. About 150 girls are under 
instruction at a cost of about Ra, 2,000 a year. 

The more notable educational institntioDS are deaoribed XoUbla 
below, the Government, Mission, and pirvate establishments " 

being described m turn :— 

The premise? of this institution oocupy a space of about 3^ Tiia o « 
acres. The building consists of an oblong hall, containing 
library, a large examination hall, and 7 fair sized class rooms, 
besides rooms for the various teachers. 

V 

It was originally used as the library of Dnra Shikoh, son of 
Emperor tifadh Jaluin, and afferwartls ns the residence of AH- 
wflrdi Khtin, the Mughal Viceroy of the Punjab, but from the 
time of annexation up to 1342 it was i^cd as the Eosidency ; 
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from tliat time till the mutiny it was ocenpied by the old Delhi 
—. College* Pov nine years after the mutiny the building was naed 

affcilleiT barrack hfter which it was again occupied by the 
Literacy, old Delhi College* On the abolition of this institution in 1877 
the building waa handed over to the District Board for a school, 
hut in 1886 the control passed to the Municipality, and finally 
the (xovemment High School was established in 1905, when the 
policy of having a model school supported by the Govemiuent at 
the head quarters of eveiy district in the Punjab was initiated* 

The school, which is an Anglo-Vemaculai’ High School, has 
a staff of 18 teachers under the control of a European Head * 
Master* At present the school prepares only for the Matricu¬ 
lation Examinatiou in Arts and for the Clerical and Commercial 
Examination of the Punjab University, but extension is under 
contemplation. There is in the compound a boarding house with 
accommodation for 52 boarders and additional space for 50 boys is 
rented. The school building has class room accommodation for 
about SOO boys, but the actual enrolment is about-«125 boys who 
are distribute among the three classes of the middle department, 
two special classes, two classes of the high department and tivo 
classes of the Clerical and Commercial depai’tment* The primary 
department is not controlled by the High School, but is attached 
as a practising school to the IVormal School* Now located in the 
same ground. 

The Head Master has his residence on the compound* 

The tanlc in the school compound has now been repaired and 
converted into a swimming bath: the school has also got a fine 
large playground and a very fairly equipped gymnasiumi 

A marble tablet hss b^n placed at the gate of the High 
School showing in a very brief form the historv of the buildine* 

It rims thus:— 

Library 1637 ; Mughal Viceroy 1639; Rosidency 1803; Col- 
’ Distl'ict t^cbool 1877*1686; Municipal Board School 

The annual expenditure in 1908-09 was Rs* 22,406 and the 
fees paid by the pupils amounted to Es, 9,366. 

Tb* Nor Normal School for training masters was established at 

d^BohooL Delhi in I860 and in 1864 was amalgamated with the sister in¬ 
stitution at Ambala* The school is intended to train mid in¬ 
struct school masters aud^ candidates for teachers hips in the 
primaty schools of the Delhi Division. The course lasts for two 
years, but the candidates who have finished the course may enter 
for the certificate examination after one year only. This school 
was formerly located in a hired bnildh^ known as the KalSn 
Mahal near the great mosque, but in 1906 was transferred to a 
new bulling m the compound of the Government High School. 
The building is an excellent onff coutaiuing 14 rooms, m which a 
central one is a museum stocked with suitable illustrative models. 
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cliarts and maps, etc. There k a boardihg housa attached to the 
icatifcution with four dormitoties and accommodation for 90 boarders. 

The staff of the Normal School conaista of a Heart master and 7 
other teachers: the students are selected by the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners. There is a small Anglo-Vernacular primary praotislng 
school in connection with the Normal School, in which the stu¬ 
dents of the Normal School all take their turns as teachers under 
the supervision of one of the staff. The staff of the J^fodel School 
consists of a Head master and four teachers* 

All the students are stipendiaries. The number of stipends 
allotted to each district is Ambala 15, Delhi, Karniil, Gurgson and 
Eohtak 10 each, and Hi^ar 5. Twenty stipends are at the dis¬ 
posal of the Inspector of Schools, Delhi Division. 

The expenditure incorred in 1908-09 amounted to Rs. 1G,744. 

* 

In January 1883, at the instance of Cblonel Dolroyd, Director aw*i. 
of Public Instruction, Punjab, at a meeting held in the Town 
Hall, it was resolved (i) that it was highly desirable to establish Vr! 
a school of Industrial Art at Delln, uud that instruction should " 
be given in the following branches Drawing, carpentry, wood 
and stone carving, plaster work and pottery, iron work and car¬ 
pet weaving, (ii) that applicatioa should be made to the ilunici- 
pality to supply the necessary funds, (Hi) that a museum for the 
exhibition of specimens of various trades and arts of. pure Delhi 
raanufaoture should be formed. On Colonel Holroyd's appli¬ 
cation the Municipal Committee voted a lump sum of Rs. 3 000 
for initial expenses and a monthly grant of Rs. 250 for the es¬ 
tablishment and the stipends to pupils. 

The Mana^ng Committee accordingly opened the aohool on 
the Ist March in that year in a house known as Amun-jan-ka- 
Di^vdn Khaua near the Thiiwur Masjid, with a staff consisting of a 
manager, 3 carpenters, a smith, a weaver, and a carpet weaver. 

The boys employed in carpet-weaving and smith-work were 
bhishtis, Ghamdrs and ChristiaDs. 

The school was raised to the Middle grade in 1899 and is 
now assisted by the Hdneation Department under tho Municipal 
Committee of Delhi, The courses are the same as in tho Railway 
Techoicsl School, Lahore, and oxtond over 8 yoare. Besides some 
literary subjects joinery, caiving, turning and draidog of all 
kinds (t. e.j &ee hand, model, scale and geometrical ) a rtf taugh t 
to the boys: a smithy has been recently started. The Industrial 
classes are inspected annually by the Principal of the Mayo 
School of Arts at Lahore. Tho boys, aflor passing the Middle 
Examination for the Industrial, schools from this institution, 
continue their studies at the Mayo School, where they get a 
maintenance allowance of Rs. 10 each: scholarships are awarded 
from Provincial funds in the Upper Primary Department, The 
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iS^' Bniahoil their training find no difficuliy 

Ed earning a livelihood from their omfte. ' 

and ^At the end of tieptemlier 1908 the school waa i^eorganised 

Litaiacy. and it non- hns a graduate as Head Master, 5 other teafrfiors, 2 
csirpentera and a blacksmiths At the time of reorgauisatien 
theiie were 94 boys on the rolls, but now there are about 200, 
mo3t of whom are Muhammadans and none are Christiana or 
Chamars. 

The school is located in a rented building in Eundewalati 
near the Ajmore Gate, and costs the Muhioipfll Committee 
in all about Its. 415 per mensem. 

school was opened shortly after tho Mutiny in oonnection 
Bciiaqi "■'il-h the S, P. G. Mission, Delhi. It ia an aided Anglo*VentacuIar 
High School, and liaa two bi-anches eoouected with it teaofaing 
' ofj to the 5th Upper Primary class In December 1909 the 
number of hoya in the High School was 058 and In the branches 
222, The staff consista of 41 teachers, of whom only 8 are 
Christiana. Three European miaaionanea take part in the teaching. 

1 he school is honaed iu a rented building near the Mori 
Gate where it lias a flourisliing club, culled the 'Star of Delhi,’ 
which has been in oxiateuce now for oyer 25 years. The 
institution rejoices in a Ubrary and u reading room and has been 
allotted a play ground in the gueon’a gardens. There aie two 
boarding houses, one for Christians (41 inmutea) and one for 
non-Chriatians (45 inmates). 

BL Stepiieii.'* ^ This institution was oiigloally founded in 1865, iu connection 

®* Mission school, to enable its students to continue 
their Btudies up to the Calcutta B. A. course : it was howeyer 
practicRlly in abeyance till J 881, wlien it was resusoitated by the 
Oxbridge Mission. Meanwhile the old Delhi College haying 
^dod in 1877, the Mission perceived the opportuui^ of establish- 
mg a College to supply its place and, I'eceiving encourAgement 
from Goyernment, the original plan was extended^ With the 
help of a Government granWn-aid tho Mission were enabled to 
found a College and to put matters on a sound footing by 1882. 
In October of that year the College was affiliated to the Punjab 
University and received its charter, so now its students are 
prepared for the cjcaminations of that University only. The 
College building near the Kashmir Gate was designed by Sir 
Swmton Jacob and was opened in 1891 by Sir James Lyall, the 
LieutenanUGktvernor. Since 1906 new buildings have been added 
for the resident staff, the inoreasing ^number of resident students, 
and modern laboratories and lecture rooms. There were in 1910 
168 students, of whom 64 were residents. 

Lhe European professors and the Principal' are the resident 
members of the staff. The College is affiliated up to the M. A. 
standard in English, Sanskrit, Arabic, Philosophy and Mathema* 
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tica; up to the B. A, atandthrd m the additioiial subjects of Phy¬ 
sics, History and Bconomica, and to the Intermcdiute standard in 
Chemistry also. 

The College hM a reading room and library and a playground 
outside the Kashmir Gate in the Kudsia gardens. 

Immediately after the mutiny a scliooh at first supported 
entirely from the jiroceeda of the Ilitim^d-nd-Dauk Fund, was esta- 
bliBhed on the ruins of the old Delhi College. Ihtinuid-ud-Daula 
Nawiib Falz All KbaHj Prime Minister at the coiu’t of Oudh, had 
in 1839 endowed the Delhi College with the sum of Es. 1,70^000. 
Tn 1872 it was decided that the income of the Nawab Fuiul nhoald 
be devoted to the education of Mussaltnnnsonly andthns the school, 
now designrtted the Anglo-Arable school, was established. Up to 
1889 tlie limit of instruction was the ijiglo-Vernacular Middle 
sumdard and the dasses wore held in a I'ented building in the city. 
During the eighties, the highest places in the jirovlnce in I he 
Middle seliool oxamiuHtion had been sowral times secured by the 
boys^ of this school, so in 1889 it was decided to raise ihe standai d 
and to move to thf present build in g Ghazf-ud-Diu Khan’s Madrasaa 
outside the Ajmera Ghrte, where the College endowed by Nawab 
Fazal-i-Ali Ehiin bad been originally located. This building is one 
of the old historical buildings, so t he persistence of the Muliammadan 
community in restoring the school to its ancient home after so 
many years is noteworthy. 


As during ihe Inst twenty years 173 students have passed 
the Kntrance or Mati icniation Esainination, the echoo! seems to 
have made a satisfactory pi ogress and ha rejustified its cciistitution. 

The school is undei tiio control of a committee of IG mem" 
b^3; Government being a trustee to the fund is represented by 4 
official memljers and the remaining 12 {6 Sunnis ami 6 Shias) arc 
nominated by the Government from among the city notables. O ne 
of the non-official members acts as Secretary. 


In 1907 the scliool was reorganised and breugJit on the li 
OT aided srhools. All the subjects prescribed by the Bdueati^ 
Department up to the High Standard are taught and Arabic 
compuisory, I here are 2 branches for only lower Primary in 
truction in the city, 1 he number on the roli^ in 1910 was 680. 

The staff consists of a Head Master and 22 other teacher 
Religious instraction has been added to the curriculum of tl 
Bchociland is in charge of 2 Maul vis (one f^unui and one-Shial 
both possessing Honor Certificates in Arabic and Persian, * 

There is also a boarding house for 57 boarders situate in 
schOTl comtound, and a play ground witii a gynmasiiim has bee 
made by filling up the ditch and levelling the glacis. 

The Anglo-Sanskrit school is maintaineHl by the subscrit 
turns of some Hindu gentlemen of Delhi and also receives trranr^i 
in-aid from Government and the Delhi Municipal Committee. ] 
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wft« establinhed in 1869, and is now situated in a hired building 
_L in Mohalla Cliarkhiwalau near Chori Bnznr. 


The staff consist of 21 teachers. The total number of boys 
Literacy, at the end of 1^)99 was 37a. Games are played on the Municipal 
ground in the Queen's Gardens. 


Tb« The Bengali Boys’ School, a small one, was established in 

0 ^^ 1899 nnd IS maintiiined by subscriptions, endowments and grants 
D»thi * from the Provincial and Imperial Funds. It is held in a rented 
building opposite the parade gi'ourid. The staff consists of 7 teach'^ 
ers, and the number of scholui'B at the end of 1909 was 51 of 


whojp 36 were Bengalis. 

Tba TUibifc The Tibbia School was established in 1891 by the late Hakim 
Abdul Majid Khan and is now uiunaged by his brother. Instruo- 
tion in the Untini' S^ysteiii of medicine is imparted. In addition 
the institution has made provision for the teaclving of Englisii 
Surgery by appointing two professors of Surgery from amongst 
local practitioners. The course of study o.Ntend.'« over 5 years. 
The school is situated in Billimiiran street, and has a Boarding 
House containing 45 inmates, all out'Stntion pupils. Therttare 105 
pupils of whom 99 are Muhammadans. The .Mnnicipal Cora mil tee 
give a grant of Its. 125 per meusom. 

Tbfl An^io. The Himayat'ul-Islam school is held in a rented building in 
tte Srttt IWm kii bnznr. The expenditure is met from the endow- 
■.t-ot-Nkta ment fees and subscriptions The number of boys on the rolls is 
skiboo^i^ ’*112, mostly Mnhammadans, 

Tb» Biqdi) This College was established in M iy 1899 for the purpose of 
giving a cheap but efficient secular education with sound religions 
instruction, according to the principle of the tiianatHn Dharm. It 
is managed by a Board of I’ruatees registered under the Joint 
Stock Companies Act, It teaclies upto the B- A. standard of the 
Punjab University to which it is affiliated, its students (as in the 
cese of St. Stephen's College) being prepared for the examina¬ 
tions of the Punjab University. In addition to the subjects pres¬ 
cribed by the University, all Hindu student are required to atteud 
a religioue class once a day. It is muintained by subscriptions 
from the Hindu public and endowments. Tbe staff consists of 6 
Professors, and as the number on the roll at the end of 1909 was 
only 18, the institution does not seem to be thriving. 


The College has a building of its own opposite Uiat of the 
Si. Stephen’s Mission Ctdlege, Delhi. 

„__ 'Fhe detailed figures in the table show how steadily the expen- 

ofl rBbtkiit. dituin in education is increasing. During the past twenty years 
it has riaeti from If to two lakhs in round figures. Of this sum 
a* ’ the following amounts are obtained from the sources detailed. 
Provincial Eeveuaea 69,000, District Funds lie. 34,000, Municipal 
Funds Bs. 19,000, Fees Rs. 43,00ii, ijubscriptions Ra. 18,000, and 
from Kndowments, &c., Rs. 35,000. 
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Considering its size aud impoitance Delhi is siugtilarly badly 
served in the matter of presses and publications, in that quality —> 

has been made to give place to quantity. The only English Press 
of an import is that of the Morning Post of Delhi, an English daily 
started in 181)6, which has never yet attained a position of any 
moment in the Indian newspaper world. 

Other presses where Engli-^h is primed are:—The Sultan,the Im¬ 
perial iiledical Hall, the Hojal Coronation and the Delhi Central press¬ 
es. Of these the last-nanied is the most efficient and important, but 
there is little work for them, except the printing of petty circulars 
and ad vertisem ents. The M uuici p al Committee have a press o f their 
own in which all English and vernacular printing is done, so the 
private presses do not even have the benefit of the Klunicipal custom. 

Of the Urdu presses four are fairly well known : — ^'I’he Curzon 
Gazette; Asnu Ashrl, liafiq j the Insaf; A) Haqq are newspapers 
published by presses of the same name. 

A paper called the printecl at the Jd. ( Hress, led ao 

unsavoury existence for the yeiij*fi 11)08-09, but since the editor waa 
ari'osted for sedition the jjaper is defunct. There ate in addition 
some sixty more Urdu presses of a very humble type: many are 
of mushroom growth, 1>cing no more than a small room in which 
enough printing materials are collected to enable the owner to earn 
perhaps Ks. 20 a month. These presses really live by printing 
pamphlets (rj>a/n) generally monthly pamplets, some of which are 
on matters of general interest: most, howeveiv are of a religious 
nature, too often scmrilona publications fomenting ill-feeling. 

Ntigri is printed by the Sr'i)Hi-i-Hind Press which also issues 
an Urdu pamphlet call^ /tindla Ined/(justice) which has a consider¬ 
able circulation amongst women. 

Section J,—Medical- . M-sie-i 

Excluding military hospitals, the Civil Surgeon has control of 
all the official medical institutions in the district: the salient sta¬ 
tistics of the civil hospitals are tabulated below :— 
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in^J most impoitant hospital is the Delhi Civil Hospital locaU 

— ed on the north side of the Jama Masjid which is a convenient 
(Itfl4lcal\ central situation. The staff consists of a Senior Assistant 
Snrgeoji, 3 Sub-Assistant Surgeons, of whom one is a femaloj 11 
t'ompounders (two females), and an English nurse. The Sonepat 
and Ballabgarh hospitals are small institutions tinder the maDage* 
raent of an Assistant and a Sub-Assistant Surgeons respectivey. 
The reinaining city and rural hospitals are mere dispensaries 
where outtloor relief is given to patients. The total number of 
operations performed in 1908 wae Jls. 8,576, being an incraase of 
more than a thousand on the Bgures of previous years. 'I'be de¬ 
partmental hospitals for the Jail pri^ncrs and ihe Police are 
under the immediate charge of a Sub-Assistant. 

Roqtiu'r ^ ^ There arc three military hospitals: the Station Hospital for 
Hritisfa Troops in the Fort with which is associated the convales¬ 
cent SiLuitariem on the Ridge known as Hindu Rao’s House: the 
Indian Infantry Hospital at Darjaganj ; the Indian Cavalry Hos¬ 
pital in the Rajpnr Cantonment., At these hospitals none but 
troops or their followers are treated. 

The Station Hospital is in charge of K.A.iM.C. olHcei's and 
the rogiineutal hospitms are in the charge of officers of the IA1.3, 

In Chapter I fc) the early bistoiy of the medical policy of 
pitkT. the bt. Stephen s Mission has been traced. 

Medical work among women continned to increase till it far 
• outgrew the capacity of the Cbtlndni Chauk Hospital to cope with 
it, and a new larger hospital in time became a necessih'. A 
generous gift from Government of a site of land on the Tfa Hajari 
Maidan enabled the .Mission to erect a building and in December 
1906 its foundation stone was laid by Lady Minto. The Chand- 
ni Chowk Hospital was sold and with the pi'oceeds the new 
buildings, which were Opened in January 1909 by Lady Dane, 
were erected. The statistics for that year show that tbei'o were 
9,477 out-patients and 1,069 iu-patients; the latt<>r is a large 
increase on the former numbers, the new wards allowing of tbe 
admission of 60 as against 25 in the old Hospital: one block, that 
for nurses, has just recently (1912) lieen opened. 

medical mission started by the Rev. W. Carey, m. fi., 
pk5 " ^ (mtpra Chapter I (c) ) in 1876 has .since developed considerably. 

It is now being carried on at a cost of over Rs. 1,500 per armuTit 
■ in premises adjoining the hall on the maidsn by a trained Sab- 
Assistant, Mr. 8. David, and a Compounder, nnder tbe superinten¬ 
dence of the Rev. F, V, Thomas, B.A., M,B,, from Falwal. More 
than eighteen thousand cases were treated during tbe year 1909. 

Tulitfi” fr‘* To pei'petuafce the memoiy of the Queen-impress Victoria 
ga,.^ Delhi the Victoria Zeuana Hospital has been built and endowed 
by private subscriptions which originally amounted to about 
Ra, 1,50,000. The buikUng U an interesting specimen of preseht 
day Anglo-Indian architecture adapted to harmonise with its 
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sorroundiDgRj more especially the great Jat^ ilasjid. The found- 
ation atone waa laid by Lady Kivaa in 1904, and the building —' 
was. declared open by Lady Minto in 1909, The institution is Hedioal, 
under the control of a Committee oonaisting of the Senior Civil 
Officers, the Civil Surgeon, etc. The hospital is in the immediata 
‘ charge of a Lady SnperinLendent with a suitable staff of asitist- 
ants, nurses, etc* 'I’he building is double-storied tmd containa an 
operating room, dispensary and other medical necessities. There 
is accommodation for 60 in-patients j during 1909 there were 338 
admissions, and 6,984 out-patients received relief. 

There is no lunatic asylum now, as the inmates of the oM Lup»ti 
asylum have been transferred to Lahore and the buildinga utilised 
as Eeformatory* 

The special vaccination staff consists of one Superintendent v^joUwOsp, 
and 10 V^cinatora some of whom are constantly on tour iu the 
rural district. The table shows that nowadays some 23,950 
people are vaccinated yearly, the special drop in 1908-09 being 
dne to the unnaual prevalence of mulanal ^ver. In 1908 the coat 
of the Department amounted to Ra, 3,70 which the cost of 
establishment amounted to Rs, 2,850 anfr./mph Ra, 300, the cost 
per individual vaccinated amounts to about annas 2 piea 6 . The 
lymph used fa glycerine lymph prepared at Amritsar or Murree, 

In &n 0 pat town and Ilelhi city vaccination is compulsory. 

The sanitaiy schemes and arratjgements within Mnnicipal 0 * 0114*8 
areas have already received notice. In the rural district efforts 
are made to reduce malarial fever to u minimum by draining the 
country: the realignment of the Western Jumna Canal involving 
the abolition of swamp cultivation is the most Important Sani¬ 
tary naeaaure which has been caiTiei out in the mofassit. In the 
villages little can he done and nothing would have been done if 
plague had not been so rife of rect^nt years, Tite plague officials 
are energetic in disinfecting lonalitles, where jdaguc has appeared 
and the villagers acquiesce in 'juch action. Efforts are made to 
induce villf^ers to stack their luanure at a distance from tlie 
d welliDg bouses but old customs die hard. 

Quinine is now distributed through various govornment offi¬ 
cials so as to be within reach Of all: even petitioii-wrltHi's attached 
bo the 'rahsils are given a quota to dispose of. I’Zie really poor 
can obtain it free. 








• CHAPTER IV-PLACES OF INTEREST. 

Souepat is a town of great ant)([iiit 3 r and waa founded 
apparently by the early Ar^'an settlers. Popular tradition^ aceept" 
ed as true by Geaet'al CunningbaiOi. identines it as one of the fire 
j-atf, mentioned in the MaMbhnrata as demanded by Yudisthira 
from Duryodhan as the pries of peace. Jt6 foundation would 
thus l>e placed before the war of the Muhiibhatata. The point is 
howerer doubtful j and Sii* tjayad Ahmad beHeved that it was 
founded by Raja 8om, 13th lu descent fiMm Arjuns, brother of 
Yudisthira. The town is picturesquely situated on tho side of a 
small hill which, standing out as it does in a level plain, is evident' 
ly formed from de&i is of buildings, that liave crumbled to decay 
on this one :«ite during the town's long life of 3,0 0 years. In 
1866 the villagei‘3, while digging a well from the top of the hill, 
excavat‘'d from a depth of some 70 or 80 feet below the surface 
a term-cotta fignie of the sun in perfect pmservittion. General 
Cunningham pronounced thii^ image to lie at least 1,200 3 'ears 
old. In 1871 a hoiid of some 1,200 Greeo-Bactrian hemi-drachms 
were alio n near tiled there. 

The town contains 13,00U inhabitants and is situated 27 miles 
uorih of Delhi; it is approached from the Grand Trunk road by 
two metalled roads flora the uorth.wcst and south-west, each 
about 5 miles long. '1 here is a Kail way station on the Delhi- 
Dmballa-Kalka Railway. 

The town is surrounded by trees and in the centre is an 
eminence on which are situated the Tahall, the Th^na and the sub' 
registrar’s office; the former is flunked by four small towers. On 
this eminence there is a house which is used as the tahsfldAr's 
residence and also the Municipal Hall where the Committee bold 
their meetings, ?fear the Tabsfl there is the school and boarding 
house. 

There is outside the town a dispensary and also a vetennary 
dispensary with stables lu which are kept two Arab atalUons and 
a donkey stallion. 

Other prominenc objects in the town are the two SantogTs 
and the two Aggarwal Vaishuu's temples, whilst afar off the 
minarets of the new mosque form a conspicuous land mark. 
Close to the station is a suitable rest-house and beyond that again 
rises ihe chimney of the local ginning factory. The lower portion 
of the town, which is inhnbited by Hindd shop-keepers, consistc, of 
streets which take the curve of the bill around whiub they pas.i; 
the houses are not so well budt as one would expect to find in so 
thriving a community. There arc mi maiiufactur<-s, but trade is 
considerable, as can he seen from the stacks of agricuUural 
produce awaiting trsnspoi t at the station during the busy season. 
The village is owned half by JAts and half by Muhammadans 
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(Sayad and Pathttua). The latter reside on the top of the hill in 
called £ot and lU^ashed, the latter place meaning the 
”1* martyrdom,” ^huie it ia anid Naai]>ud-din met hia 

death at the hands of a Hindi! Edja. The municipal income 
averages about Us. 22,000, the inhabitants pay Rs. 1,320 income'-tax 
and tile owners of the agncnltural land are assessed to Rs. 9,400 

* land reveuue exclusive of canal dues. 

* * 

D*ihi Citj. ^ Delhi itself has grown to such a si^e that it can be described 
mtelligibly only by compartments. It is situated on the right 
bank of the Jamn£ and is tucked away in the angle made by the 
wver and the I'idge. The main divisions working from the 
north are i— 

(1) . The RiijptSr Cavaliy Cantonment including the Hindd 

llao estate. 

(2) . The^ivil Lines, 

(3) , The City proper. 

(4) . The Fort, 

(5) , The Daryaganj Cantonment, 

(6) , The extra-mural Agricultural Land of Firozabtld and 

Khandrtit Kalin. 

t7). The Suburbs, Pabirganj, Sadr BirAr and SabKimandl. 

(8). The Gardens and Orchards. 

The Eiijpdr Cavalry Cantt;nment occupies the same site as 
was occupied by barracks before the nmtiny and has been formed 
(since 1906 only) to accommodate a CJavalry regiment in acoonianoe 
with the recent aimy reorganisation scheme. About 2 miles to 
the north along a good road is the amphitheatre at whieh in 1903 
was i^ad the pi'oclamation of His Late Majesty Kiog Kdward in 
open Durbar and in which the Imperial Durbar of lull was 
held by the King-Binperor in person, *llie Cantonment includes 
the Circuit House and also the Ridge with its many famous 
monuuieata recalling the muiiny, such as Flag Staff Tower, Pir 
Ghatb, Hiudil Ritoa House, the Asoka pillar nud the Mutiny 
Memorial Tower : below the laiier are the ruins of the Sammy 
House battery, so named after the temple alongside. Tlie Canton¬ 
ment contains the necesanry residt'ntial quarters and lines with a 
polo gi'onnd, race course, and golf links also the old cemetery in 
whiah too many, iilas, of the mutiny heroes are burred. 

The civil lines lie wholly to the east of the Ridge and consists 
mainly of houses and compounds in the occupation of Bui opeans. 
To the extreme north are the ruins of the old magazine, situate 
on the bank of th« river for tbe easy storage and trunsport of 
powder: south of that and still on the river bank is tie Metcalfe 
estate with the prominent Metcalfe House in a deplorable state of 
decay. The most prominent buildings in the civil lines are 
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Ludlow Casfcle, now used as a social club, the Commiaaiouer^s 
house, and hlnideo’s Hotel j the general itj of new houses are well 
built and suitablj lit and ccoled by electric power j the roads are 
well kept and water^ under municipal arrangements. Ludlow 
Castle and the Kudsia Bagb, a Sue garden with pleasant lawns 
and aTCQues, murk the sites of the breaching batteries a^hich 
were ^ pushed up towards the Kashmiri Gate. Jnst outside this 
gale is the Nicholson Garden, an omanieutal plot Eurrounding 
the statue of the fallen hero, whose grave is in the cemetery 
across the road. The police lines deserve passing notice; beyond 
them onjthe Tfs Hazari Maidan ia the St. Stephen's, Mission Hospital 
The city proper is entered by two main routes the famous KasWlr 
and Mon Gates : entering bjj the former one finds oneself in a 
small comer of the city which has been cut off from the main 
block by the railway, but nevertheless a corner which is of gi'eat 
interest. Here are the local courts of justice and halls of 
administration, St. James' Church with its oonspicuous dome and 
cross, the St. Stephen's College, the Government School, Post and 
Telegraph offices, the gate of the old magazine with its inscription 
of honour and the very old cemetery. 

T'he rest of the city ia a business domain with fine broad 
main streets, from which branch off innumerable dingy tortuous 
back sti-eets where the people live in tenements or hour's, varying 
trom squalor to luiury according to the position of the occupants! 
The railway station has a huge compound and very considerable 
platform accommodation, eince the junction is quite the Crewe 
I“diu: directly opposite is the Oompuny B^h, 
officially turned the Queen's Gardens ever crowded with pleasure 
seekers, who doubtless enjoy the restful green after the glare of 
the city BtreetB : here is the Town Hall and also the statue of Her 
Late Majesty Queen Victoria which faces the Clock Tower in the 
Chnndui Chaiik. The Chauk is a long broad street divided down 

the centre by an avenue which givos shade to the hawkers, who 
exhibit thmr wmes iti quasi-permanent stalls: the Chauk itself fs 
the principal business street ia which are lociitod the banks the 
iewellers, the cloth mercbants, i he druggists, the railway agrnciea 
etc., and even a theatiie. To the north ia the Patehpuri Mosaue 
and beyond this again the Kbari Bdolf Bazilr where the grain 
merchanta have a quarter of their own; hence the road passes out 
to the badr Bazar suburb. To the west of the Queen's Gardens 
and to the north of the Kbari B-ioli is the quarter in which the 
Cambridge Misaion have made their settlement-a quai-tor which 
communicates with the civil lines titti the Dufferin Bridge over 
the railway and through the Mori Gate. 

From the Chauk the Jdma Masjid is reached by the DariUl 
Biroet, the home of the ivory camra, and from the great mosque 
a road called Chaori Bas^r leads due west out of the city by the 
Ajmer Gate through the quarter famous for its metal work, where 
the gold and silver thread makers ply their trade, fhe south 
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oi this road are the t^nemeut« of Uie Lumble mad 

only object of intemt ii tbe Knltm (or Kail) mas^id or black 

mosque, a beautiful old relic of Pftthdn architecture. 

East of the J«i»ft Masjid are ihe open spaceft, loosely foimed 
the glacis of the Fort, ou which parades are held: n Fomiiwnt 

budding to the south is the Victoria ZenaoH Hospital. Ihe tort 

was the k«ep of Delhi wlioae walls made the city a fort in itself: 
as such it was the resideuce of the Koghal Kings si^s are 
not wanting to show that in days gone by the immediate entourage 
of the court ©niojed luxurious nVmdes and pleasure gardens. 1 he 
wall id about 1+ mi lea in cireuiufereuce and on the east aide wmm 
coincident with the city wall, it consists of a simple vaulted drop 
of 20 feet to the bed of the Jamna, the remniudor being a masonry 
wall 40 fort high with a double tier of loop holes, and protected by 
a vaulted ditch 12 feet deep with a covered way and glacis. The 
two main gates, the Lahore tJat-j on the west and the Delhi Gate 
on the south, are protected by a lectaagulav masonry envelopes 
armed with ordnance, tiring thi oiigh embrasm-es. I he thinks of 
these envelopes spring from the enceinte, which corHnwinds 
them by ten feet. On the north side is the moponunt outwork of 

Selungarh, separated from the enceinte by a what used to be 

small channel of the Jamnti 30 yards wide, spanned by a masonry 
bridge. This work has an earthen parapet with stone revetment, 
25 fevt high. Its interior is commanded from the enceinte and 
the railway passes along the level of its teire /lieiae. entering by 
the small masonry bridge on the west, and passing du^ti^ on to 
the main Jamnil bridge on Iho east side. JV ithin the fort is 
barrack accommcdafcion for a force of about oOO Kuropeana: the 
guns which command the city and all approaches to the fort are of 
obsolete pattei n, but doubtless efficieut For any purpose for which 
they may lie reiiuired. 


'Phe historical objects still reiiitiiiiing are the king s private 
apartments including the llammitrn (bath-rmin), fcbc Peai I Mosque, 
and the Diwim-i-Khas: also tin-Xaubat Klumu or hall of rou«c 
and the Diwnti-i am, which were so wonderfully brought mto use 
on the oci^ien of the St»te Hall in lb03. Of recent years there 
has been considerable activity in repainrg the Fearl Mosque ^d 
otJier buildings whore time or vanthilism has caused deterioration, 
but it would be too expensive to restore them, so that they would 
l>ear any semblance of their former giaiiHour. The Hayat Bakhsb 
garden is now kept with great care: it is <iuite the finest garden 
m the whole of Delhi. 


Passing out of the fort by the Delhi Gate to the south (the 
sentinal elephants carved in Btone come as a surprise) the Darya* 
ganj Oantoumeot is reached : it is not a very inviting locality, as 
the houses and gardens look very shabby and the only object df 
interest is the Zfnat-ul-Masajid (Beauty of mosques) near the 
Khairati (ti minor) Gale. 
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Left ring tlio city by the Faiz Bitsiifr and Del In Gate one fin da 
oneself in the agricnlturiil lands of Firozubdd, a rich trai't pt'O- 
fiting by the city aidlage. Here are the and Reformatoiy. 
To the ivestone passes various Man tot pal institutions such as the 
slaughter houses and sewage farm in Khandrit Kalau, till one 
,cro.s'es the canal and Agra tiailway to enter tlie suburbs. 

Of the suburbs the first is Puhilrganj in which is conspitnious 
the Sunnis' Idgah, a rival to tbo Jdina Maajtd in populnriby. This 
snbiirb» whiirh includes Shidipiira, is merely a collection of mean 
houses occupied as a rule by the lower castes. The Sadr Bdsnr 
suburb boasts of a station on the Great Indian Peninauln Railway, 
which hnwever is mainly a goods station : ulongsido it is the 
power station of the Electric TraniAvays and Ligliting Company 
which is well worth a visit. The Siidr IhiK^r is n busy Spot and 
till I'ecently included the wood depdt to which both ftiel and 
timber are braughl in barges on the canal. The principal iruders 
arc Punjabi Mahararaadans who deal largely in hal'd W:ire. Visit¬ 
ors interested in horse flesh will generally find a few Ivdbuli 
horse dealers camp lag in the local sar4fs. 

The Subziinandt as its name implies is the great vcgetttble 
miirket. Here too is a railivay station on the Delhi-Umballa- 
Kalka Railway, aUd mainly a goods station, very convenient for 
the flour and cotton mills in the vicinity. The market was no 
doubt located here because the Delhi vegetables are mostly grown 
in the neighbourhood : the suburb is on the direct road from the 
rich canal irrigated tract, and convenient for the cultivators of 
melons, etc., in the Jamnd river-bed. It was at this spot that 
some of the fiarce.^t fightiug during the mutiny took plac<^. 

The Delhi gardens are on the fringe of the Sabzimandf and 
extend for some distance, the tnt^l area amounting to about l,50Q 
acres. Irrigation is obtained from the canal and fruits of all 
sorts are groivn: in a few cases the owners regard th^m as 
pleasure gardens, but presum ibly enough produce is sold to cover 
the working expenses. The RosUamra garden in which is the 
tomb of Boslianara Begum, a daughtei' of Sfi^fbjabiin, is main' 
tained at municipal expense as a pleamre garden : at any time of 
the y^^ar it is H beautiful spot w^hich no visitor to Delhi should 
miss seeing. There are so many emint^nces in Delhi such as the 
Fort gate, the iTnma Masjid minarets, etc., that good views can 
be obtain*‘d fmm any quarter, but r^rohably the l>»st view is 
obtained from the top of the Memorial Tower on ihn ridge. From 
thvro Delhi and its environs are just ns a map b''fore one: across 
the broad Jamnii the agricultural lands of the Meerut District ure 
in view, the Ra{lw.»y bridge is a proroinent object and far in the 
distance can be seen Humayun's tomb and the Kiitab showing 
clearly against the sky. 
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CHAP, rv. A.Dy description of Delhi would be incomplete without a 

Places of passing notice of some of tlie very interesting objects in the 
vicinity of the town. 

DfrigbbOi'Cur* + l 

hood qf Of these the foremost is the Kutb Miuar, which haa been 

already described in Chapter I.— History. TiVithm a few yards of 
the Kutb is the celebrated iron pillar already deseribed. On 
* the other side of the Kutb is the Altii Darwaza, or gate of Ala- 
ud-Ditt Khilji. It was built about 1310 a.d, The building is a 
square of 344 feet iuside and 504 outside; the walls being 11 
feet thick; from the inner floor to the domed ceiling it abont 
47 feet high. The eotners are ornamented with a series of arched 
niches, which out off the angles of the equate, and eo turned the 
support of the dome into an octagon. On each side of the gate* 
way is a lofty door, those on the northern and southern sides 
being the heftiest. The doorways me most elaborately oma* 
inented; each door ia formed by a pointed horse*shoe arch, of 
which the outer edge is panelled. The whole face of the building 
is ornamented uith elaborate chiselling, the most attractive 
featui'es being the bands of intcriptiou. A elioi i distance away 
from the Kutb is the basement of another similar building, with 
the base considerably broader than the original. It ivas also de« 
signed by Al»*ud-Din Khilji, hut unfinished at hie dealh. Inter* 
mingled with the hluhammaitau ruins round the Kutb are mins 
of on ancient tiuddhist temple, of no great value as works of 
art', but interesting as showing the existence of that religion at 
an early age in Bindustan. Adjoining the Kutb is tlie Kila E^i 
Pithora, the remains of au old Bindu fort> with the walls clearly 
discernible. The principal baUdin^ connected with the Kutb 
have now been enumerated; but besides these there are^ numer* 
ous tombs and temples round the relies of emperors, saints, and 
statesmen, 'lire most prominent, perhaps, is the tomb of Adham 
Khan, an octangular building with a dome, now used as a r^t- 
house for the officers of the Delhi ditarict. 

Between the Kutb and Delhi ia the tomb of Satdar Jang, the 
Wazlr of the Emperor Ahmad iShah. It ia about five miles from 
modem Delhi, and stands in the centre of an extensive garden on 
a lofty terrace containing arched cells. The roof of the tomb is 
surmounted by a marble dome, and is supported by open marble 
pavilions on the four corners. Tlie garden is about 300 yards 
square, atid at each of the four corners is an octagonal tower, 
the sides of which, with the exception of the entrance, are coveied 
with perforated red atone screens. Behind the gateway, and a 
little to the north of it, there is a with three domes and 

three niched CD tie noes built throughout of red sandstone. 'Jbe 
terrace over which tlie tomb stniids is 10 feet above the level 
of the garden end llO teet square. In the centre of the terrace 
is a vault under which ia the grave of Safdar Jang. The build* 
ing over the grave is about 60 feet square, and 90 feet high. 
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In itB centre there b a rixira 20 feet square, containing a beaiiti- 

ful marble monument highly polished nnd maesiTely carved. FJaceaof 

Hound the centre room there are eiglit apartmeiitaj four square 

and four octagonal. The pavement and the walla of the room 

up to the waist are marble. The roof of the Ci-ntre room is about 

40 feet high, and the ceiling is formed by a flattish dome. In 

the oeDtre of the roof stands a bulbous marble dome with marble 

micaiets at each angle, 'ITie four faces of the tomb are alike 

both in construction and omamentrttion; the latter consists of 

inlaid bauds of marble. A stone aqueituct deprived both of its 

fountains and water may yet be seen in front of the tomb. 

Continuing along the I'oad from ths Kutb to Delhi on the 
right hand side about two miles from Delhi the Jantar iMuntar 
is readied. This was erected in the third year of Muhammad 
Shah A.D. 1724 by the astronomer Jej tjiiigh, founder of the 
principality of Jaipur. The work was begun, but never CL<mplet- 
ed, owing to the death of the profeutor ami the disturbed .state 
of the Kmjiiie. What was finished has been seriously injured by 
the Jats and others, but even now proves considcrabltt m.ti’onomf' 
cal skill on I ho pin t of the [>rojector. Tht- gisejit equutoi inl dial 
is still nearly pei feet, but the gnomon aud the periphery of the 
circle on which the degrees are marked have been injui'ed in 
several places. The length of the gtiomon i* 116 feet, base ])>4, 
and perpendicular 50. Besides this gnomon there are two oihers 
on a smaller scale, nil three being connected by e wall on winch 
is descributd a griiduated semidrele for measuring the altitude of 
objects lying due east or west from hence. In a souiLerly di¬ 
rection from the great equatorial dial are two buildings exactly 
alike, both for observing the altitude and of the stars, 

each apparently intended to con-cct the other. The whole collec- 
tion of instruments shows aatronoinica) knowledge of a very high 
order. 

The road to Delhi enters the town sidewiiys at the Lahore 
gate. Outeide the Delhi gate of the city near the Muttra road 
is a tall column known as Firoz Shah’s Lat. It was formerly 
suri'oundetl by the city of Firozabail, but that city is merely a 
ruin without bhsbitants. T'he pillar is a sandstone monolith 
placed on a pyramidal building of rubble stone. It is 42 feet high, 
of which 35 fei^t towards the summit are polished, and the rest 
is rough. The upper diiimeler is 25 inches, and lower 38 inches. 

The colour of the stone is pale pink, and it resembles dark quarts. 

The chief point of interest about ihis monniith is thai the inscrip¬ 
tion on it forms part of the edicts of Asoka, king of Magadba, 
by which he proclaimed bis talenta to the woi-ld. This pillar 
!orm» one of a series erected by him from Kwbul to Oripsn. 

There is also another pillar on the ridge inscribed with one of 
the edicts of king Asolca. lie lived about 250 b.C. Further 
along the Muttra road is Piuana Kihi or Indrapat, supposed to 
be the site of the most ancient city of Delhi. 
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Still furtber along the same rowl ia tli© tomb of Ilttmajuii 
n'hicli WAS finishi'd i'» l8dS at a cost of 1*5 lakhs of rupei'S. Be¬ 
sides the tomb of Humayaii hiraself, this mausoleum contaios 
the gT-aves of man)- others of the boose of Timonr. This tomb 
of the firgfc hereditary monarch of the Mughal race may be re¬ 
membered ns being the spot where Bahadur Shah, the last Mtighui 
Emperor of Delhi, smrendered himself to the British Govem- 
ment after the capture of Helhi during the Mutiny, aod in sight 
of which his sons and nephew were sumiufirily executed for 
murder and troHSon by tlodson. 

I he tomb of Humayun stands near the old bed of the Jamna 
in the centre of a high*walled enclosure. On the west and south 
are two lofty tower-like gateways, which add much to the grand¬ 
eur of the building. The gateways are built of grey stone orna- 
meuted with bands of red stone and marble. In the centre of 
the garden is a platform 5 fret high and 100 ytirds square, aur* 
mounted bv a second plntform 20 feet bigh and So yards square. 
In the centre of the floor of the upper ilatfom are the gi'av^ of 
Ilumayun, and of the other Mughal princes just described. 
Above these graves is erected the mansolenm, the centre room 
of which is a square of 45 j’nrds. ft is built of rod sandstone 
and is ornamented with marble Ijands. The form of the main 
body of the tomb is tb«t of a square with the oorniu-a out 
off, that is to say, an oct^on with four short and four long 
sides. Each of the short sides forms one side of four octagonal 
cornere <1 to w ers. '1' he tom b itsell is a lofty sqn are to wer a or moun t eii 
by a msgnificent marble doiui* topped with n copper pinnacle stand¬ 
ing 140 feet from the level of the terrace. The comer towera are 
two-storeyed, and round these towers and the centre room in the 
upper storey there rims a narrow gallery. The roof is oval, and is 
a boat 80 feet in height^ and formed by the domf*. 

The college, which is on the roof of the tomb, was at one time 
an institution of some importancp, and men of learning and influence 
used to be Bp[Jointed to the charge of the place. It has, however, 
long censed to maintain Us reputation, and for the last 150 years 
h^ been completely abandoned. In the 3 onth*ea(*t corner of the 
garden is a small tomb, the history of which is unknown. It stands 
oii a terrace a feet liigh a nd 76 feet square, paved with r^ sandstone. 
'The tomb itself is at>ont 40 feot square, and 72 feet high to the top 
el the dome. I’ha tomb inside is about 24 feet square, and has one 
entrance on the south. There are two marble monumouts^ on the 
tomb covered with oogravin.ifS of verses from the Kuran. ‘I’ho tomb 
is built almost entirely of red and grey sandstone. 

Hiere are two small tomb.9 of great interest within a few 
minutes walk of the mausoleum (»f the Taimuria family. 

*' The village of Niisara-ud Din is within five miles of mwlern Delhi' 
it ib esttored by a bity !$teneaiid masonry gateway, on either Biiie qf which 
there are rooms now occupied as a school. On tlie right of the visitor, ^ 
ho abtors the village, is the mausoleum known ft® the r/wtmol fthunt Mft. 
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further ou, still on hia riijhl, are the ^ives of the iju eons, the daughters and CHAP- IV. 
pieces of Akbur II. 'runiiog to hSs kft* the visitor Hrrivesfttft low gukWAy gf 

through which lio onion' u stone paved onclosuro about ISO feet square ; on interNb 
hia loft, U a room now occupied as a school with u grave in it, and on his 
right is the tomb of Kliusmu. On the north of this court is another walled 
enclosure, paveli with 10 arble, which contains the tomb of Nizam-ud DJn. 

This CD closure is about -tsl yards lung and 19i yards bi cad, and within 
its walls arc the gntwa of Jahnuai'a ikgaiu, UuhaipmaJ Shah and Mirza 
Jahangir, aud the mosqne known as Jamaa’Lh Kdiaimh," 

Sir, Catr Stephen ^ivea the following oatalo^o of the memboi'a 
of the Delhi Rojti] family who ai'e bmied in this mausoleum:— 

I'he tomb of HniuayDL may lie regarded as Uie gonoral dormitory of the 
House of Taimur; Hltho ugh'Ah bar and hi a three bimediato successors 

aru buried elsewhere, no other lunusoleuni (‘outaina so many distingaiahed 
deed who belong to the Mughal dynnaly, Round the grave of Huiqayaii 
are interred Daji Hegnm, hia wife, and the coinpanion of hia many troubles; 
the headless body of IJani Hhoko, the uccompliahed and chivali-uas Imt ill- 
fated son ol Shull tluimn ; the Kmporur Muharamad, Azam Shah, the brave 
but unwise son of Auranii^b, who fell in battle against his brother before 
Agra; tho Kntperor Jahaiidar Shah, the gi^ands^ii of Aorangzob, tmd his 
unfortuniite successor, ratokhayar, who was poisoned by hispnme minister^ 
the youthful KtiG-ud-darjat and liuti-ud-daulaX each of whom iu succCBeioti 
H.-siiincd imperial dignity only tu jolinquish it after au uniuiportani reigu 
of three months ; aud last, (hough not the least, Alamgirlt, whu was iissas&i- 
nated at the uistigslicii of his prime minister, 'Imad-ul-Mulk. Other royal 
princes and princesses, and their attendants ami retainers, sleep close to 
the illustrious few whoso nniues are preserved in hisloTy.*' 

Further along the iluttro road and aomewliat to the right of 
it going from Delhi, i'S the fort und city of I'uglnkaliad, built or 
rather 6uisheii is 132^ It ia in the s^htipe of a half hexagon, the 
three aides being about f mile esch in length and the base miles. 

The circuit is about 4 miles> The fort stands on a ruokT height 
BUTTOunded by ravines, The walls of the fort are built oi massive 
blocks of stone of great Ihicknesa. The rock on the southern face 
is scarped, and the walls aboTC rise to a mean height of 40 feet. 

In the south-west angle is the citadel, occupying about of the 
area of the fort, and conttiiaing the mins of u large palace. 'I'he 
citadel is strongly defendoii by ruDges of towers and Ijaations, wiLhin 
which were the private apartments of the Emperor. The foit of 
Tnghlakubad has ] 3 gates, and the citadel 3 inner gates. It coutaiuHi 
seven tanka for water, and three itoLolh still in good order. There 
are apartments underground at a depth, of from 30 to 80 feet, pi-o* 
bably for use iu the hot weather. The upper part of the Fort is full 
of ruined houses, while the lower part seems never to have been fully 
inhabited. Tughlukabad formerly belonged to the Raja of Ballab- 
garii, but was annexed owing to the Raja's participation iu the 
Mutiny, It is now an insignificant Gujar village, oiiving all its 
importance to the grandeur of its ruins. There is a metalled road 
from here to the Kutb, 

Such is a short sketch of some of the principal moaumenta 
^round Delhi. To dfacribe all at length would require a separate 
yolume, but the most important Imve l^rn touched upon. For thif 
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purpose grertt aesbtatioe has been received from various bc»ka 
SiTch as CaiT Stepbeu’s ■' ArchEelogj' of Delhi " and Faustawe’s 
“ Delhi Past and Present” in which objects of interest about D^Ihi 
are vety fully described, 

Nujafgarh is a small town of about 4,000 in habitants situated 
17 miles south-west of Delhi alung a metalled road ; Nangloi Railway 
Station on the Southern Punjab RaihvaY is about 6 miles off to the 
north. On entering the toivn from l)elhi one passes through a 
quaint i kl gateway studded with spikes, a relic of the strenuous 
times through which the town must have pa^ed, and one finds 
that the lown conKiate of well built houses on either aide of three 
metalled streets, f wo of these are parallel aud the third which 
connects them forms an oblong bjlziir. The town includes a tMna, 
school with boarding house, a girls’ school, dispensary and small 
municipal office. The Tluina is located in a picturesque old fort 
from the battlements of which can be obtained a gonad view of the 
surj'ounding country. There is a good rest-house situated in an 
old gulden and close by is a house built in the middle of a bsr 

S urden by Bishen dingli, the leading Bhora of the place, The 
onorary Magislrttte, RAi Bahadur tiaghnath Singh of Mitrion, 
holds his court in this town, 

Najafgarli is of historieul interest in that a battle was fought 
there during 1357. 

The income of the notified area, derived mainly from house 
tax, ia about Es. 1,200 per year, the income tax paid by the 
residents la about Rs 1,060 and the village lands of the maiiiia 
are assessed at Es 1,400- 

Mahrauli is a small town 11 miles from Delhi on the metalled 
i-oad to Giirgilon, with a present popalation of about- 3,883» 
It is prettily situated in the low hilla of which the ridge ia the 
contiuuatiou and is built on either side of the imiiu road which, in 
an inoonvenicutly narrow form, is its main Street. 'I' here is here a 
eamping-gronnd, thiina, dispensary, nu excellent dilk bungalow 
with considerable accommodation, and a rest-hou?o for district 
officers in the building known aa Ad ham Khiin’H tomb. The 
piece is locally famous for the f\7.nkha which takes place in 
August and on which occasion the Dindds and Muhammadans on 
successive days form processions in which the pauktia^ or banners 
of special design are paraded do^vn the main street. At this time 
the town is visited by large crowds and the houses, usually empty, 
are filled to overflowiitg Here too Hiere is a well known Hindu 
Teuiple devoted to the worship of Jogi Mdya, the approach to 
which has been recently beautified by the monificenoe of the late 
Rdi Bahadur Huidyan fjingh. Mahrauli haa always been a 
sanitarium for residents of Delhi ax.d it is a pleasant place in 
which to spend a iveak-end, tiie air being fresh and cooler th^ 
in the tiiy. Sir Thomaa Metcalfe himself liEvd a retreat, the 
buildings of which aiu now in a ruined state: the gates of the 
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compotiiKl UTe d^^'irlj ninrked bj the verjp EngUsh^loobiDg 
gate-posts. M&hrauli' is ol world-wide InstoricnT Interest owing 
to the presence of the Kutb [Miniir and is the centre of many old 
ruins both within the Kik Riu PitIiOT|i and withoat. The wnlk 
and keep of the JS'ik (fort) are well defined enclosing as ibey do 
HlK>ut 2 sqtiare miles of country. An excellent plan of this 
neighbourhood and descriptions of tl>e various objects of interest 
nre to be found in Fflushawe’a “ Delhi Past and Present,” Chapter 
V. The principnJ objects of interest outside the old fort boundary 
are the Durgiih Kntb Siibib, the Ilauz Shamsf, the Jliarna garden 
and tli« Jab^zf llosqne. The Davgah is the resort of pious 
Mubninmadnns and contains manj graves of interest: the Majawars 
who are hereditary guardians of the shrine receive the revenue of 
Mahrauli, some Rs, 2i000, for tlieir services, 'Hie Hauz Shams! is 
an old tank, situated in a natural depression, which has recently 
been cleaned out as a famine \rork and it has always been used as 
the water supply for the Jlierna gardens, a weird spot recalling 
ffide}' IJiiffffara'A Bottwttces. The iTaliiizI or (shipl Mosque has the 
legi'nd attached to it that a juoiia uierchant T"'wed to build a. 
mosque if bis ship came safely to port. 'J'he fuoti (well) too is 
interesting: a heal family make a livelihood by droppii-g down 
tte well jn return for the of sight-seers. The Municipal 

income is about Rs. 1,700 per year, the iiiconie tax assessment is 
Bs* 2S0, and the land revenue mostly a6:signed to the Dargah 
amounts to lis. 2,200. 

^ Farfdabtid is said to have been founded in IG07 A. D. by 
Sheikh Farfd, Treasurer of Jalirtngir, with the object of protecting 
the high road which passes through the town. We built a fort, 
tank and mosque. Later it was the headquarters of a par^anaAf 
which was held in jaffir by the R^ja of Balkbgarh, til] the jaffir 
was resumed after the nintioy. 

Tt is a siuall town some 16 miles south of Delhi of at present 
+,500 inhabiiants, though half a century ago the population 
amounted to as much as 8,000 souls. Two branch roads from the 
Delhi-Muttra road form a lo ^p passing through the main bazar of 
the town. Close to the main road about off is a station on 

the Agra-Delhi Chord Railway. 1 he main briz^r is n fairlv broad 
street passing through brick houses: about half way along it 
another Mzttr street branches off, leading past tlie post office, 
thdna, school, rest-house and dispensary, and out of tne town on 
to thc! cacal. 

Opposite to this street on the west of the town is the large 
moaque with a picturesaue tank constructed by Shaikh Fan'd the 
founder. Close to the hospital a town hall has been recently built 
for the beueGt of the municipal committee whose meetings are held 
toere: near the canal is an Irrigation Department rest-house. 
Baling the main bazar most of the housea are built of dried mud 
and are decidedly me»n in appearance. The town is not a great 
trading centre nowadays, as the communieations with Delhi are so 
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good tbftt tlie mmhiddrs deal direct with the citj tnerohantai. 
The iQOome of the Municipal Committee ia about Rs. 6,£00 per 
yenr, the income tax asaeaement is now about fi$, 300, and the 
agricnltu]:fll bud of the which is famous for its gardens, 

mendM cultiTalion and crops is assessed to Rs. 3,$45 land 
revenue. Sutistica of popiilation, taxes* and trade show^ that the 
toa'n is receding in importance from the position which it used to 
hold. 

The name Ballabgarh is probably a cormption from Balram* 
garh, the fort of Balram, its founder, and the place is by no means 
an ancient town. The earliest aoconnt of its becoming important 
shows that in 1705 Gktpal Singh, a Jdt snmirtdar of the village 
Abwalpdr, came and settled in Sihf near Ballabgarh, having turned 
out the Taga cultivators of that place. As he waxed strong by 
plundering travellera on the Muttra road, he waa able to attack 
Amjad, the Rajput Chaudbri, and, with the aid of the G3jam of 
Tigeon, to kill him. Mnrbaza Khan the local official in Fariddljad 
tried in 1710 to settle matters by appointing Gopal t^ingh 
Ohaudhri of the FarldilMd Pargana with a cess of one anna in the 
rupee on tlie revenue. In 1711 Gopal Hingh died »nd was suc¬ 
ceed by his son Charan IXis who, seeing how weak the imperial 
grasp was growing even in the nearer districts, appropriated the 
revenue and openly refused to make it over to Mnrtnxa Khan. 
He wai however seized in 1714 and imprisoned by the latter in 
Farfdlbad fort where he remained some little time till his son 
Balram, duping the Muhammadan officer under pretence of paying 
a ransom, set Mm at liberty. 

[Tlie story goes that, he promised to pay a largo amoiint in cmH dir¬ 
ectly Wb father wni freed. To carry oat the arranitement it was stipalat^ 
that the captive should he set at liberty directly the silver came into ihe 
hands of his captors. He was brenaht guarded to the side of the tank 
near Ballshgarh, and when ihe rare bringing the treasore had ooine up, 
and me or two bags of rupees had been examin^,^ Cliaiandia was let go. 
He immediately made of on a Beet horse with his son. The other bag" 
were found to contain pom.] 

Father and son tben ohtetned the aid of the Bharatper Riija 
Surajmsl and killed blurtsza Khan, The ascendancy of the 
Bhamtpur Cliief continued down to 1738 ; in the next year the 
Delhi King gave the titles of Ndib Bakhski and ffdo to Balram 
audit was to celebrate the acquisition of these honours that 
Balram bailt the stone fort*palace of Ballabgarh. He was not 
allowed long to enjoy his rank, for he was killed in return for 
his murder of Murtaza Khan by Akibat Mahmud the son of his 
victim. His sons Eisban Singh and Bishan Singh reiMined in 
possession of the Ballsbgarh Fort and they were in 
nominated Kitadar ciur ifizdm of this parga^h by the MahArdjs 
of Bharatpur. la 1774 however he dismissed them from us 
service and they died about the same time. Next year Ajit 
Singh, son of Kishan Singh, and»Hira Singh, eon of Rfio Kishan 
Das, presented themselves before the Emperor at Delhi and 
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a^freed to deliver possession of the BallnbgBrli to the 

Toynl authority: one Najaf Khfin of the imperial establishment 
T?a-» deputed, to take it, Ajft Singh was appointed Kiiadir and 
Bfgdm of Ballabgarh while flira Singh was taken away by the 
NawHb Saiaf Khdn to Agra, The next year he came back and 
Aiit Singh was formally t-ntitled Baj^, and Hira Singh was called 
B4ii and also S^iMr Jang. The revenue of Ballabgarh was 
estimated at Bs. 1,20,000 and it was made an wiumrdr tenure of 
60,000 rupe^8. Meanwhile the adminiatratiott of the country had 
come into the hands of Mudlioji Scindia who remitted the amount 
taken as tsittmrurf. In i79U Ajit Singh was murdered by his 
brother Zalim, hut was aueceederl by his son Bahadur Singh. In 
1803 on the approach of Gencinl Lake, BaTiadm' Singh sent his 
son Pirthf Singh and Hlra Singh sent hia son Ganga Parshad to 
the English army, Pirthi Singh vras killetl at the fight at D£ra 
Mukandra, and 6angn Parshad ran away. It appeared that Hi'ra 
Singh was in collusion with the Mahrattaa and so he was turned 
out of office; Bahadur Singh was confiiraed in it in 1804 and 
receiTcd next year the grant c>f ‘pa^gottQS Pali and Pdkrl in return 
for under taking the police arrangements of the road. This 
Riijd built the town of Ballabgarh which also called Riimganj, 

Bahadur Singb haring died in 1800, Narayan Singh 
his son succeeded but died also in the same year. Anrud Singh 
liecame KiSja and ruled till 1818. 11 is minor son Srihib Singh 

rq-mfi next and the widow of Anrud Singh built the Chhutri with a 
pakka tank in memory of her deceased husband, S4hib Singh died 
childless in 1825 and was succeeded by his uncle Ham Singh. In 
the time of this prince the pargsnoht of and P^kal were 
resumed by the Govomment, the Magistrate of Delhi under taking 
the charge. Farfdahiid payganah meanwhile was left in the 
charge of Riiin Singh and he was considered responsible for 
maintaining the public peace on the Muttra road between the 
limits of the Burliiyn bridge and matisu Pirthala in Palwal. Bam 
Singh died in 1829 and Nahar Singh his son came to power. 
The earlier years of his reign saw great niisohief and intrigue 
caused by Abhe Ram and Pirthf Sin^h the ministers, througli 
whose mismanagement the estate fell into debt. In 1339 Abh© 
Hiim was dismissed and Nawal Singh the maternal uncle of 
Nahar Singh came into power: he ejected Pirthi Singh and in 
con junction with Ram Piirsh^d, nephew to Deo Kan war, became 
the actual ruler, though all acta continued to be done in the name 
of Rdjd Nahar Singh. 

In 1840 Nawal Singh becoming absolute, disputes ran high 
and di-oiganisation increased, so the Brilish Agent wa"! appealed 
to and bis interference sought. 

Enquiries we]*© instituted through a special Commissioner 
deputed to Ballabgarh and the management of the territoiy waa 
experimentally entrusted to Kan war Madho Singh, a grend 
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Qepbetv of Rdjd liab^ur Singli (tliu firat eliief within the time 
of tho Bntiah inHuonco), hut the plan failed and pargaa^h 
Bai idubad taken under Hritisli management. The joang 

Biijd however protet^ted againet this and when he attained his 
majoritj and ur^ed his competency to manage his own affairs^ 
the territory was restored to him. Yet after a long reign he 
was implmated in correspondence wiih tlie mutineera in 1857 and 
was hanged. The Bdj was confiscated but the dowager Banf 
Eishan Kanwar was given a pension and allowed to live in 
BaJIabgarh, where she bought the samindari right from 
Government for Its. 64,500. The ownership of the village hiis 
since passed into the hands of the Riijd of Earidkot. 

Ballabgarh ia a town of 4,000 inhabitants, 28 milea from Delhi 
along the Uelhi-Muttra Hoad. It is the headquarters of a 
tahsil and possesses a thdna, school, dispensary, a veterinaiy 
dispenssnry witli stallion stables, and a new Town Hall. There 
is a station on the Agra-Delhi Chord Railway about a mile from the 
town. The town itsrlf is a coliectlon of mean houses, but has two 
broad buzdrs crossing one another at right angles and forming a 
small square iu the centre : From these bUztirs issue smaller 
streets but all at right angles to the main with a wall at 

the end of each; the town is said to have derived its regular 
shape fiom having been built on the model of Jaipdr. The fort, 
which is outside the town, cootaina the pnlacc of the former fiaj^ j 
it used to consist of several houses of which all, except one, have 
gone to ruin. Iliere is left only a square twa-3torief!d building of 
white sand stone with carved doors and a courtyard in the 
centre, which is ut||llaed as a tahsfl' outside this is a building now 
used as a thwa. The fort is Burrouuded by a stone wall about 30 
feet higli. The town is inhabited mostly by sgriculttirists and 
has falleu cS in importance since the absorption into British 
territory. 

The municiapl income averages Rs. 10,000, Rs. 1,100 is paid 
in income tax, and the land revenue demand on the agricnltniral 
profits amounte to Rs. 3,000, most of which is assigned to the 
owner, the RijS of Farfdkot. 
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